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The cover image, "Bringing the War 
Home," is by Winston Smith. Check out 
his new book, Act Like Nothing's Wrong, a 
96-page full-color collection of his collage 
work. It's $27.45 postpaid from Last Gasp, 
777 Florida Street, San Francisco, CA 
94110. 800/848-4277. —RK 


WER designer/photographer Winslow 
Colwell got the back-cover shot of a 
rare 360° sunbow (created by refraction 
through high-atmosphere ice crystals). 
Oddly, Winslow had just downloaded 
information from the World Wide Web 
about the Sunbow 5 Walk for the Earth. 


The people making this journey 

represent all of humanity’s colors and 
spiritual traditions. The walk began in June 
in Massachusetts and will end in February 
in Santa Barbara, California. All people 
are welcome to join in for however 

long or briefly they wish. 


For information and updates, contact: 
Steven McFadden, Coordinator, Sunbow 

5 Project, PO Box 481, New Ipswich, NH 
03071. 603/878-0538 * Sunbow5@aol.com 
http://www.sunbow5walk.org/sunbow5 
—AC 
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n exasperated business type in the audience once challenged 
Buckminster Fuller: “All this Design Science stuff is okay, but 
I have a business to run and stockholders to satisfy. Let’s get down 
to brass tacks!” Fuller instantly interrupted: “Are you sure they 
if BALDWIN should be brass? Do we need tacks at all?” 


Bucky was asking the first question any designer should answer before 
beginning any project: Do we need to do this? Should we do this? Though 


A Designers and people acting as the answer must be yes or no, getting to that decision is not simple. 

A designers manage the application If yes comes quickly, you are almost certainly leaving out something 

A of technology. It’s an important important. Most likely, you’re trying to design something without con- 

_4 mandate, too often carried out to sidering it as a component of a larger system. A quick no — especially 

_A_ the detriment of people, society, if it is a righteous NO! — may be equally simplistic, as I’ll get to in 

_a_ Wid nature. We can do better. a moment. Simplistic thinking is a major cause of many technology- 

aS Bie php EE _ caused problems. Nothing is ever simple, but humans are apparently 
series discussing how ecological ; 

a ¢ js genetically wired to respond to troubling, complex questions with 


designers develop the plans 
and artifacts of a durable 
“global society. 


unrealistic, easy answers. 4 


A hirsute J. Baldwin demonstrates the remarkable 1957 PopTent. 
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As a captive designer working 
for somebody, you will prob- 
ably have the yes/no question 
answered for you. Ethically, you 
don’t want to take on jobs that 
add to the countless unneeded, 
fripperous products cluttering 
stores, garage sales, and landfills 
— products from Bucky Fuller’s 
mythical nemesis corporation, 
Obnoxico. You won’t learn much 
doing that sort of work, either. 
But if the client orders you to 
design a corkscrew that plays 
wine commercials as it’s twisted, 
then you have to do it or look 
for a new job. 


A more enlightened client might 
be easier to work with, but may 
well add to your integrity prob- 
lems by countering protests with 
a classic argument that is harder 
to refute. It goes like this: “There 
is going to be a new auto mall 
anyway, why not work with us 
to make it energy-efficient? We'll 
put in solar panels, lots of trees, 
and a kiddie playground with 
a big plastic whale. It will be an 
improvement over what will 
be done by less ecologically con- 
cerned designers if you refuse 
the job.” From that standpoint, 
dammit, they’re right. What to 
do? I can’t answer this one for 
you, and I know and respect 
a number of architects who are 
working on such 


projects. Their results are, in fact, 
a great improvement over what 
would have been done otherwise. 
Those designers make a lot more 
money than I do. They winter in 
Bora Bora. Their work has saved 
millions of barrels of oil. But. 


But there is a subtle trap in that 
sort of enterprise. Whether it will 
catch you or not depends on your 
temperament. When I was work- 
ing (for low pay) with a bunch of 
rambunctious kids designing and 


constructing their own dormito- 
ries at a counterculture live-in 
high school, a locally famous ar- 
chitect came to visit. He watched 
the waves of enthusiastic teen 
carpenters and carpenteresses 
tumultuously building together 
without quarreling or needing 
constant nagging from teachers. 
He said that he would give 
anything to be working at some- 
thing like that, but he was too 
old. I asked how old and he said, 
“Twenty-eight.” When I said, 
“I’m thirty-nine,” he SE 
to a Ue #e 


kids watched politely for a 

bit before asking less politely 
what was wrong. He said, “I’m 
caught doing stuff I don’t care 
about, and I don’t know how to 
get out.” “Just quit,” suggested 
one of the girls. “It’s not that 
easy,” he replied. 


“How did you get caught?” 


There was a long silence as he 
slowly boarded his gleaming 
BMW. Finally, the sad, terrible 
words: “I’ve acquiesced.” 


I found myself in a similar si- 
tuation early in my career when 
ordered to design the standard 
building for a new fast-food 
chain. With a newborn child to 
support, and a chance to rise fast 
in a world-famous design firm, 

it was tempting bait. I turned it 
down. The boss refused my resig- 
nation, insisting that I had to give 
him at least one good reason the 
next day, and if I couldn’t 

come up with Bese oan 
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he expected me to get the hell back 
to work on the “Chicken Coop.” 


For me, the decision was easy — 
not because of unbendable envi- 
ronmental ethics (at the time, the 
words ecology and environment 
were seldom heard), but because 
Thad found that working on the 
schlocky “Coop” nine-to-five left 
me too numb to do exploratory 
design work in my own studio. 
Like many naive young designers, 
Thad found that designing junk 
required the same imagination, 
energy, and focus as my own 
exploratory design experiments. 
Moreover, as a “Coop” designer 

I wouldn’t be able to retain the 
respect of my students. And there 
was another, more insidious thing: 


I had been horrified by the 
autobiography of Albert Speer, 
the young designer Hitler asked 
to be the official architect of the 
proud and powerful Third Reich, 
then under construction. Had I 
been in Speer’s place, could I 
have said no? A resolute, qualm- 
less No, Mein Fuhrer? I wasn’t 
sure I could have. I’m still not 
sure I could have. (How about 
you?) I needed to practice my 

no while I still could. 


Next day, I had my reason for re- 
signing ready: “Sir, I don’t have 
time to work on this ‘Coop’ sort of 
thing.” Boss chortled, “That’s the 
only answer I would accept.” I 
thanked him for hiring me, and 
told him that I had learned a lot, 
which was true. Also, I knew to 
never burn bridges (except to 
evade pursuit). That firm would 
hire ecological designers someday! 


If you can’t afford to do the de- 
signing that your experience tells 
you needs to be done, you have 
three basic choices. You can work 
at a non-designing sideline to 
fund your thrusts (I’ve held over 
a hundred moneygrubbing jobs 
to feed my habit), or you can 
start your own organization and 
risk drowning in paperwork. If 
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you are very good, and very sure 
of yourself, you can just forge 
ahead and expect that Universe 
will take care of you, just as ani- 
mals are taken care of when they 
do what they have been designed 
(yes!) to do. (This is what Buck- 
minster Fuller recommended.) 
All the designers featured in the 
Ecological Design film (WER 
84:90) used or are using at least 
one of these strategies. 


I’ve done my best work applying 
my individually developed ideas 
as part of a team — something I 
will discuss in future columns. 


I’ve not sought work since I was 
eighteen, and have never run out 


of money (though I'll admit to 
currently living in, of all things, a 
chicken coop. The gods of irony 
snickereth.) 


After deciding whether the job 
needs to be done or not, by you, 
the next question is What are we 
really designing? I prefer to phrase 
this question What is the desired 
condition we wish to bring about? 

It is well to inspect the larger 
system of which your proposed 
design will be a part. Think as 
big as you can. Work to make 
everyone’s life better in some 
way. Be inclusive at the beginning 
when most designers are being 
exclusive as they “narrow down 
the problem.” This is tricky busi- 
ness, because we haven’t been 
educated to think this way. 


Thinking inclusively engenders 

a comprehensive view that helps 
reveal the important interactions 
involved. It’s a way to detect 
synergetic advantages and to 
reduce undesirable side effects. 
Even though you aren’t designing 
the lake, the lake and its denizens 
are as important a part of a boat 
as the hull. The lake is part of a 
watershed, too. It’s part of the 
lives of many people and other 


beings. An ecological designer 
must regard them as inadvertent 
clients. 


Permit me an example. When 

the late (alas) Bill Moss of Moss 
Tents fame invented the first 
dome tent, he of course wanted 
to make money, but he was more 
interested in getting families into 
camping. As an avid fisherman 
(“Watch out for my Number Two 
Wiggler”) and painter of wildlife, 
he’d spent enough time in back- 
country Michigan to realize that 
wildlands were disappearing fast. 
If he could get normal citizens 

to enjoy wilderness, they might 
vote to preserve it. 


His 1957 PopTent was not only 
the first dome tent, it was among 
the first nonmilitary tents. At the 
time, the only available tents were 
heavy, war-surplus models and 
wax-stinky, houselike “canvas 
cottage” derivatives in Army Ol- 
ive or Safari Sand. They required 
dozens of recalcitrant stakes and 
much wrestling. Floorless, they 
were a damp invitation to inva- 
sion by snakes and voracious in- 
sects, real and imagined. A minor 
squall caused ruinous, flooded 
collapse. Most campers were 
hunters and fisherman who re- 
turned with autoheroic stories of 
misery and despair in their failed 
quest to conquer nature. Under- 
standably, most wives and kids 
stayed home. 


Practiced hands could pop a Pop- 
Tent ready for use in less than 

a minute, in the dark, indoors 

or out, for it needed no ropes, 
poles or stakes. Its tight, floored, 
screened interior kept the foe at 
bay. Nothing less than a raging 
gale would disturb the occupants. 
In advertising, Moss cleverly 
posed his colorful tents with 

a Ford Ranch Wagon, two blue- 
eyed kiddies, and one head of 


cocker spaniel. A portable picnic 
table or inverted surfboard set 
with gourmet meals was attended 
by a smiling mommie. “Station 
wagon living,” as it was dubbed, 
was prominently featured in 
major magazines. Moss and a 
handful of other inventors had 
changed the image of camping 
from paramilitary to civilian. 


Rip-off backpackable versions 

of the PopTent appeared without 
the weighty, patented Pop mech- 
anism. Moss and other designers 
— notably aeronautical engineer 
Jack Stephenson — came up with 
even lighter, more efficient tent 
shapes. Entrepreneurs added 
associated lightweight hiking 
equipment, and versions for ski- 
ing and mountain climbing. In 
one decade, outdoor adventure 
was transformed from a macho/ 
masochistic exercise to an acti- 
vity enjoyable by almost anyone. 
Anyone turned out to be millions. 


As occasionally happens, a few 
designers had a large effect on 
society. They’ve received little 
credit; great designs become so 
much a part of the public mind 
that nobody can remember being 
without the new capability. (A 
Sears stock buyer refused the 
PopTent, snorting “What's so 
new about that thing? It’s just a 
big umbrella with a bottom. If the 
public wanted something like 
that, they’d demand it. NEXT!”) 


As always happens, the new 
designs had an adverse effect 

on nature: too many people tram- 
pling around; too many 4x4s and 
snowmobiles desecrating wilder- 
ness; too many huge gas-pig 
motorhomes. Nevertheless, as 
Moss had hoped, the millions 

of campers, hikers, climbers and 
boaters did vote for more wilder- 
ness, parks, and preserves. One 
little tent design helped change the 
public’s attitude towards nature. ‘@ 


Next issue: The Reinforced Concrete 
Flyrod, brass tacks redux, and other 
ruminations on the material world. 


earth to spirit 


Mr. Pearson's 1989 The Natural House 
Book got my vote as the most inspiring 
in a flood of similar efforts from other 
writers, He's at it again with similar re- 
sults: an elegantly produced book, with 
lots of sensitive photographs and draw- 
ings (from all over the world) backing an 
unusually well-considered text. It's a per- 
fect gift for anyone about to build. 


Interesting, is it not, that so much earth to spirit 
of what most people (including this (In Search of Natural Architecture) 
technotwitic reviewer) consider wonder- _—_ David Pearson. 1995; 159 pp. 


ISBN 0-81 18-073 1-2 

$17.95 ($21.45 postpaid). 
Chronicle Books, Order Dept., 
275 5th Street, San Francisco, CA 
94103; 800/722-6657 


ful architecture is so very biodegradably 
temporary. Like us. Perhaps it’s time for 
some new metaphors. —J. Baldwin 


e 

But is organic architecture 
ecological too? Anthro- 
posophists have usually 
been more inspired by 
“human and spiritual ecol- 
ogy” (notably the influence 
of form, space, and colour 
on humans), than by today’s 
broader environmental con- 
cerns about the welfare of 
all species. Therefore, for a 
building to be truly organic 
and ecological it needs to 
synchronize with a broader 
perspective. Perhaps we 
need to act and design more 
in terms of what Dutch 


environmentalist Kees Farmstead from Kispalad — reconstructed at the 


Zoeteman has coined as Skansen Folk Village, Hungary. 
“Gaia-sophy”. 


Farmers discovered that a tree planted at the rear of the house grew into a shape that 
helped the wind flow past more easily—a precursor to modern aerodynamic design. 
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I. Scale Linking 
Consider a drop of rain. Hidden within it is an implicit history of 
places: water gathered from ancient fjords, alpine lakes, urban 
reservoirs, Antarctic ice, all running together in a single cycle, 
ever changing yet unitary. The flow of water in the biosphere links 
PN oCiag- item con Gs ucresal vere r-vacem (Cole aay (olttate-tiam-joyuratc<-m com salem @r-latece ys 
Other natural cycles bind us to the living world as they carry nutrients 
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BY SIM VAN DER RYN AND STUART COWAN 


OMETRY 


These cycles connect phenomena at very different 
spatial scales (characteristic lengths). Jumping in 
scale a thousandfold at each step, we encounter a 
drop of water with a scale of one millimeter, a 
puddle at one meter, a lake at one kilometer, and 
the Antarctic ice at one thousand kilometers. Nature’s 
processes are inherently scale linking, for they inti- 
mately depend on the flow of energy and materials 
across scales. Waste oxygen from blue-green algae 

is absorbed by a blue whale, whose waste carbon 
dioxide feeds an oak tree. Global cycles link organ- 
isms in a highly effective recycling system crossing 
about seventeen tenfold jumps in scale, from a ten- 
billionth of a meter (the scale of photosynthesis) to ten 
thousand kilometers (the scale of the Earth itself). 


In a turbulent brook, eddies and whorls of all sizes 
grow and recede, send out tendrils, absorb their neigh- 
bors, and are in turn absorbed. Water is caught up in 
microscopic whirlpools and escapes to a larger scale, 
only to recede again to the microscopic. Scale-linking 
systems “imply a holism in which everything influ- 
ences, or potentially influences, everything else — 
because everything is in some sense constantly 
interacting with everything else.” Nature is 
infused with the dynamical interpenetration fa 
of the vast and minute. Matter and energy 
continually flow across scales, the small 
informing the large, and the large 
informing the small. 


We are predisposed to see processes at 
a single scale, refracted through a single 
discipline’s language, metaphors, and 
tools. In practice, this kind of perception is 
insufficient to capture the underlying phe- 
nomena. Suppose we were to determine 
the characteristic scale of acid rain. Is it 
the scale of a coal-fired power plant, 
spewing nitrogen and sulfur oxides? 

Is it the scale of an individual house, 
feeding from that power plant? Is 

it the scale of an unhealthy lake, 

whose fish are dying as the water 

grows increasingly acidic? One might 
argue that the scale is regional, embrac- 
ing an entire network of plants. Canadi- 
ans, angered at the disastrous impacts of 
American coal plants on their own lakes 
and forests, believe the scale is interna- 
tional. Then again, perhaps we have 
missed the point: Isn’t the true scale 
of acid rain molecular, embedded 
in the intricate process chemistry 

of coal combustion? 


Coastline of Britain viewed at 
successive scales of magnification. 


Line drawings by Pete Caligero 


Each of these possible scales of analysis has both 
some validity and some institutional support. 
Legions of experts study, respectively, pollution 
control for power plants, energy-efficient homes, 
the ecology of lakes undergoing acidification, the 
atmospheric dynamics of pollution, the international 
legal implications of acid rain, and the chemistry of 
coal combustion. Acid rain involves the flow of con- 
taminants across many levels of scale. If we focus 
on a single scale, we miss the others, and hence 
miss opportunities to work across scales in a 
unified way to address the problem. 


The acid-rain example shows that the ecological 
impacts of design activities cross scales and political 
jurisdictions. A house, a hydroelectric dam, a waste- 
water system each has impacts that are not neatly 
confined to a single scale. What we do at one scale 
has subtle impacts, both negative and beneficial, at 
many other scales. Scale linking reminds us of the 
wider environmental consequences of our designs. 


If we are to properly include ecological concerns 
within design, we must take seriously the chal- 
lenge offered by scale linking. We need to dis- 
cover ways to integrate our design processes 
across multiple levels of scale in a way that 
is compatible with natural cycles of water, 
energy, and materials. 


Unless we work with nature’s own finely 
tuned scale-linking systems, we will en- 
danger the stability of life on this planet. 
We have already increased atmospheric 
carbon dioxide by one-fourth since pre- 
industrial times, with important implications 
for the global climate. Even in remote 
regions, background levels of lead have 
increased by up to one thousand times.” 
Our industry and agriculture generate 
annual flows of heavy metals, sulfur, 
and other elements that are greater 
than their natural counterparts in 
the atmosphere. 


In the 1920s, an eccentric English- 
man named Lewis Richardson asked 

a deceptively simple question: What is 
the length of the coastline of Britain? As 
he looked at more and more detailed 

maps, he noticed new features. An ap- 
parently straight stretch of coastline 
on a coarse map would resolve itself 
into a series of coves, bays, headlands, 
and peninsulas on a finer map. Over 
many levels of map scales, the rugged 
coastline looked qualitatively similar. 
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While a square has no hidden detail 
at a finer scale, the British coastline 
constantly reveals new features as it 

is magnified. Remarkably, it is made 
of fragments that resemble the whole. 
It is woven from a new kind of geom- 
etry that connects scales. In this geom- 
etry, forms at one scale resemble forms 
at another scale because the processes 
shaping form are essentially identical 
across many scales. This geometry 
provides a useful metaphor for our 
own attempts to bridge design disci- 
plines that span very different scales. 


In recent years, mathematicians have begun to study 
geometrical forms sharing many properties of the 
British coastline. While these idealized forms are im- 
mune to the subtle chance factors that give a natural 
object its texture and irregularity, they provide 
simple and explicit models of geometries that 

link multiple scales. Consider the construction 

of the Koch curve. 


We start with a line segment. 


Now we divide the segment into three parts. 


Next, we build an equilateral triangle from the 
middle segment, erasing the base. We now have 
four segments, each with a length one-third of the 
original segment. 


e/a 


Now we apply the same process to each of the four 
new segments, adding a finer level of detail. 


CO. 


Applying the same process infinitely often, 
we obtain the Koch curve. 


ee 


Each stage in the construction of the Koch curve adds 
subtler detail. The smallest existing level of scale 
forms a kind of skeleton for the articulation of 

form at the next, even smaller, level of scale. At 
each stage, the structure is organized by pushing 
the middle third of each segment out into a triangle. 


<a 
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Fractal 
geometry is 
the geometry 
of scale linking. 
It connects a 
remarkable range 
of scales, from 
twig to tree, 
from rivulet 
to watershed. 


Since each fragment of the Koch curve 
is organized by the same processes 
that shape the whole curve, each 
fragment resembles the whole curve. 
In fact, it is easy to see that the Koch 
curve is made up of four exact 3:1 
copies of itself. 


The coastline of Britain and the Koch 
curve each manifest a new kind of 
symmetry that explicitly links mul- 
tiple scales. The symmetry is a simple 
one: the whole form is built up from 
subforms that echo the whole. This 
symmetry has appropriately been dubbed self-simi- 
larity, and forms possessing it are termed fractals. 
Self-similarity is a direct consequence of identical 
processes shaping form across many scales. 


Fractal geometry is the geometry of scale linking. 

It connects a remarkable range of scales, from twig 
to tree, from rivulet to watershed. Our own bodies 
are infused with fractal forms: “The lymph system, 
the small intestine, the lungs, muscle tissue, connec- 
tive tissue, the folding patterns on the surface of the 
brain, the calyx filters in the kidney, and the design 
of the bile ducts — all show [fractal] scaling. This 
fractal design vastly increases the surface area avail- 
able for the distribution, collection, absorption, and 
excretion of a host of vital fluids and dangerous 
toxins that regularly course through the body.”3 
The available surface area of the lungs or brain in- 
creases when viewed at finer and finer scales, just 
as the length of the British coastline does. Since the 
chemical interactions critical for healthy biological 
functioning proceed more efficiently when a greater 
surface area is available, this evolved geometry is 
appropriate for its task. Convoluted fractal forms 
are valuable precisely because — unlike spheres — 
they have extremely high surface-to-volume ratios. 
Unlike the standard forms of Euclidean geometry 
— squares, circles, and triangles — fractal forms 
facilitate the flow of energy and materials across 
multiple scales. 


In nature, geometries reflect and enhance underly- 
ing processes. In a paper on the role of biological 
surfaces, the visionary biologist Paul Mankiewicz 
discusses the ability of the fractal root systems of 
plants to purify water.‘ In conventional wastewater 
treatment systems, bacteria flow along with the 
water to be treated. They absorb substances in their 
immediate vicinity through relatively inefficient dif- 
fusion processes. In ecological wastewater treatment 
systems, rich chemical exchanges occur on the ex- 
tensive fractal root surfaces. The roots actively order 
the flow of chemical energy, facilitating the work of 


Bacteria flow with water, 
absorbing nutrients through inefficient 
diffusion processes. 


the microorganisms that inhabit them. Preliminary 
research indicates that the vast surface area pro- 
vided by the fractal root systems permits nutrient 
filtering to be performed up to ten thousand times 
more energy-efficiently than with conventional 
treatment. 


Nature’s geometry is an important organizing prin- 
ciple for ecological design. It determines the context 
for design, whether at the scale of a root system or 
an entire watershed. Over a century ago, Major John 
Wesley Powell, head of the United States Geological 
Survey, explicitly recognized this organizing prin- 
ciple in his suggestion to settle the arid West in a 
way that matched land allocations to the availability 
of water. Speaking to the Montana Statehood Con- 
vention in Helena on August 9, 1889, “he proposed 
to organize the new state of Montana into counties 
whose bound- 


A floating mat of water hyacinths 
showing the fractal structure 
of the root system. 


The fractal roots grow into the flow, 
creating a vast surface area 
for biological interactions and 
maximizing chemical gradients. 


the marsh was disturbed by a road, it began to 
harbor some stagnant water, which served as a 
breeding ground for mosquitoes. In an attempt to 
eliminate this standing water, early mosquito abate- 
ment efforts focused on digging additional drainage 
ditches. These ditches — unaccompanied by an in- 
crease in tidal flux — were so effective that water 
no longer entered the upper reaches of natural 
channels. Portions of the upper channels filled in, 
creating the very potholes the mosquito abatement 
efforts were trying to avoid: “The ditches previously 
created for mosquito reduction are not alleviating 
the problem. In fact, the marshes with the most 
extensive ditch networks often generate the most 
mosquitoes. This is because the number, size, and 
arrangement of these ditches were not determined 
in relation to marsh geomorphology and tidal hy- 
drology.”® By augmenting total tidal flow, severing 


drainage 
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rather than by adding new 
arbitrary politi- ditches 


cal lines drawn on the map. Such basins, already 
being plotted out in Montana, as in other parts of the 
west, by his survey crews, were natural geographi- 
cal and topographical unities; they might be given 
political and economic unity as well.”5 Powell fore- 
saw the need to make water and homesteading laws 
reflect the fragile ecology of the West. 


This kind of thinking finds a contemporary example 
in the work of geographer Josh Collins, who has been 
working with a mosquito abatement district in the 
San Francisco Bay Area. Collins has been trying to 
approximate the original fractal drainage fingers 

on a seventy-acre marsh on US Navy land. After 


Collins and his colleagues have been able to partially 
restore the original fit between the geometry of the 
marsh’s drainage fingers and the tidal flux. The 
new system is working well, and the marsh is 

not only mosquito-free but also is attracting 
shorebirds previously unknown at the site. 


Geological processes operate in a self-similar way 
over a vast range of scales, producing a variety of 
fractal systems: coastlines, archipelagos, mountains, 
watershed drainages, fault lines, distributions of 
minerals, and so on. Vegetation responds to these 
fractal landscape features, with each plant favoring 
a particular microclimate and set of soil conditions. 
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Vegetation, in turn, is a major determinant of eco- 
system structure and animal habitat. Fractal geologi- 
cal forms are ultimately reflected in fractal habitats. 


Just as the earlier mosquito abatement efforts failed 
because they ignored the geometry of the marsh’s 
drainage fingers, current political and planning 
boundaries fail to reflect the underlying integrities 
of landscapes. Our watersheds are torn between 
towns, counties, states, and countries. The strip of 
cleared vegetation marking the Canada-US border 
is visible in satellite photos, an ecologically mean- 
ingless line on a landscape otherwise filled with 
subtle harmonies. 


Twenty-five years ago, landscape architect and 
planner lan McHarg proposed a system of ecological 
constraint maps that were intended to help planners 
identify ecologically sensitive areas. His plea for a 
more responsive method of environmental planning 
remains just as valid today: “Where planning does 
occur, its single instrument is zoning and by this 
device political 


subdivisions are Without a 
allocated densities common gauge, 
irrespective of 

geology, physiog- : a shared 
raphy, hydrology, dialogue, we 


soils, vegetation, will continue 


scenery, or historic to face the 
beauty. The adop- : 

tion of the ecologi- costs associated 
cal method would with rigidly 

at least produce... segregated 

a structure of open disciplines: 
space wherein 

nature performed ; mutual f 
work for man, incomprehension 


or wherein 
development 

was dangerous.”7 
Over time, perhaps 
we will learn to 
discern the integrities and continuities, the match of 
geometry and flow, inherent in a region’s geology, 
hydrology, soils, and vegetation. 


and designs 
which work 
at cross-purposes. 


Our ecological crises have resulted, in part, from a 
failure to match human flows of energy and materials 
to the limits of the landscape. The fractal geometry 
of the landscape is manifested in the distribution of 
agricultural lands, minerals, wetlands, forests, and 
other primary resources. We have not followed this 
geometry. We have overstepped local limits, and 
relied on far-flung ecological subsidies. A good 
example is provided by the vast water diversion 
projects that maintain watery illusions in desert 
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towns like Los Angeles, Phoenix, and Las Vegas. 
While this refusal to acknowledge the limitations 

of place has many aspects, it is also a design issue. 

If we impose a Cartesian grid on a fractal landscape, 
we will not be matching flows to the potentialities of 
the landscape. Settlements will be too large or small, 
flows will not be of a sensible scale, and the ecologi- 
cal resources we depend on will be compromised. 


In contrast, by matching the flows on a landscape 

to its inherent geometry, we allow ecological patterns 
to work for us. We can use natural drainage instead 
of storm drains, wetlands instead of sewage treatment 
plants, and indigenous materials rather than 
imported ones. We can work toward a steady 
convergence of dwelling, design, and the 

geometry of place. 


We are surrounded by a fractal landscape — clouds, 
mountains, river networks — and this surely has left 
us a fondness for the reconciliation and interweaving 
of multiple scales so characteristic of fractal geometry. 
This geometry teaches us a new kind of attentive- 
ness, one that recognizes that “the landscape is the 
crucible in which living forms have evolved, and 
since the landscape crackles with fractals, the forms 
bred there are fractal as well.”8 This geometry re- 
minds us that nature is constantly linking scales, 
bringing together the respiration of the blue whale 
and the photosynthesis of the oak in a single dance. 


II. Creating a Design 
Dialogue Across Scales 


Our present level of design integration across scales 
resembles the profusion of US railroads in the mid- 
nineteenth century, each with its own gauge of tracks. 
The cross-continental traveler must frequently trans- 
fer from one train to another, since the gauges were 
incompatible. Architects, urban planners, industrial 
designers — design professionals of all stripes — 
are clinging to their own gauges, their own scales 

of interest and expertise. Of course, each field does 
work at a different scale, and does incorporate spe- 
cialized knowledge, but each must work within a 
common background of scale-linking processes 

that cross disciplinary boundaries. The challenge 

is to create a dialogue that links the insights of 
designers working at different levels of scale. With- 
out a common gauge, a shared dialogue, we will 
continue to face the costs associated with rigidly 
segregated disciplines: mutual incomprehension 
and designs which work at cross-purposes. 


In contrast, ecological design is not bound to a 
particular scale. It provides a way of uniting diverse 
design perspectives, and the different scales they 
represent, by testing them against strong ecological 


constraints. As we connect design 
across multiple scales, opportunities 
appear. For instance, we find 
that environmental planners 
can work not just for open 
space, but for critical wild- 
life corridors spanning bio- 
logical reserves hundreds of 
A A) rN kilometers apart. Soaps can 
be designed that not only 
S clean well but are compat- 
3 °° ible with local soils. New 
glazing technologies, ap- 
propriate choices of building 
materials, and sensible solar siting can together 
eliminate the need for a conventional heating sys- 
tem. In each case, a wider design dialogue allows 
a deeper integration of design with nature. 


An excellent model for design across typically an- 
tagonistic professions and political jurisdictions is 
provided by the work of The Royal Commission on 
the Future of the Toronto Waterfront. Since 1988, the 
commission has brought together diverse govern- 
ment agencies and citizens’ groups in an “ecosystem 
approach” to planning. According to the commission’s 
final report, Regeneration: Toronto’s Waterfront and 

the Sustainable City, this approach 


e includes the whole system, not just parts of it, 


Hokusai’s Great Wave illustrates 
self-similar waves at 
many levels 

of scale. 


* recognizes the ecosystem’s dynamic nature, 
presenting a moving picture rather than a still 
photograph of it, 


e uses a broad definition of environments — 
natural, physical, economic, social, and cultural, 


¢ encompasses both urban and rural activities, 


e is based on natural geographic units such as 
watersheds, rather than on political boundaries, 


¢ embraces all levels of activity 
— local, regional, national, 
and international. 
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The Toronto watershed is afflicted with many differ- 
ent stresses. A very incomplete list would include 
emissions from factories and sewage treatment 
plants, agricultural runoff, household dumping 

of toxics in storm drains, acid rain and smog 
from the highly urbanized region, channelized 

creeks, habitat fragmentation from develop- 
ment, and deforestation. The commission 
has responded by recognizing a kind 
of “green infrastructure”: 


way 


What if we were to start with the 
demand for natural systems? 
How much land should 
be allocated to nature? 
o © How much to other 
kinds of open spaces? 
Q What ecological, 
aesthetic, urban 
design, and 
recreational 
functions can 
they fulfill? 


This would lead to a different way of structuring 

urban form, using a fully linked, continuous ‘green 
infrastructure’, based on natural systems, and recog- 
nizing open space — not as an absence of buildings but 
as a land use in its own right. ... A green infrastructure 
may include natural habitat areas; landforms such as 
bluffs, valleys, tablelands, beaches, and cliffs; aquifers 
and recharge areas; rural lands; heritage landscapes; 
parks, trails, and other open spaces; and 

archaeological sites. 


The notion of green infrastructure hints at a more 
holistic approach to pollution, biodiversity, and 
watershed health, acknowledging that a watershed 
requires coordinated governance and interdis- 
ciplinary approaches. Moreover, Regeneration is 
surprisingly frank about the inadequacies of exist- 
ing political and planning jurisdictions in alleviating 
environmental problems that routinely transcend 
their boundaries. It states that “in the past, the paro- 
chial pressures of bureaucracies and representative 
governments have almost compelled them to be 
unresponsive to cross-jurisdictional issues. When 
everyone is in charge, no one is in charge.”1! The 
commission’s work is a promising attempt to create 
a meaningful dialogue between design disciplines. 


The Natural Step program in Sweden has taken on 
an even more ambitious project: creating a strong 
interdisciplinary scientific consensus on the root 
causes of the environmental crisis. The Natural Step 
has brought together scientists and professionals 
from dozens of fields in a search for shared under- 
standing and vision. The results have been sum- 
marized in a beautiful, simply written booklet 


and audiotape that have been distributed to every 
household in Sweden. The Natural Step has deeply 
influenced policymakers, businesspeople, and other 
key Swedish stakeholders. The program’s founder, 
Dr. Karl-Henrik Robert, states the motivation for 
such a project clearly: 


Up to now, much of the debate over the environment 
has had the character of monkey chatter amongst the 
withering leaves of a dying tree — the leaves represen- 
ting specific, isolated problems. We are confronted with 
a mass of seemingly insoluble questions. In the very 
midst of all this chatter about leaves, very few of us 
have been paying attention to the environment’s 

trunk and branches. They are deteriorating as a 

result of processes about which there is little or no 
controversy; and the thousands of individual problems 
that are the subject of so much debate are, in fact, mant- 
festations of systemic errors that are undermining the 
foundations of society. 


The Toronto waterfront and Natural Step projects 
are dialogues that reflect the inherent scale linking 
of natural processes. They bridge the language, the 
attitudes, and the fears that have kept the various 
scientific and design disciplines apart and dimin- 
ished the voices of those without claims to special 
expertise. Ecological design is an invitation to a 
similar dialogue, for without it, we will continue 
to find only fragmented solutions that are just pre- 
cursors to further problems. We will continue to 
destroy that which is whole. On the other hand, 

if we begin such a dialogue in good faith, we may 
begin to find designs nuanced enough to honor 
the diversity and complexity of life itself. ¢ 
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The Origins of Order 


Now that our social and economic sys- 
tems are reorganizing themselves with 
consequences no one fully understands, 
we need all the conceptual tools we can 
find to help us figure out what is hap- 
pening and how to navigate. This book 
does a real service in building a bridge 
between reductionist and holistic ways 
of thinking about systems. The main 
theme is to look into the ways in which 
complex systems with many interacting 
parts can self-organize, and to find gen- 
eral principles that abply whether those 
parts are molecules, cells, organisms, 
neurons, citizens, or economic units. 


Kauffman writes with great intelligence 
and clarity and is able to bring together 
a large range of theory and experimen- 
tal information without getting bogged 
down in detail. Fortunately for the gen- 
eral reader, most of the complexity is in 
the subject rather than the occasional 
math. Some of the functional concepts 
he considers, such as Boolean networks, 
random grammars, and supercriticality, 
are both powerful and a lot of fun to 
play around with. For those with serious 
interests in the origin of life and its con- 
tinuing ramifications, this is a book that 
can open many doors. —Sterling Bunell 


e 

It is not that Darwin is wrong, but that he 
got hold of only part of the truth. For 
Darwin’s answer to the sources of the or- 
der we see all around us is overwhelmingly 
an appeal to a single singular force: natural 
selection. It is the single-force view which | 
believe to be inadequate, for it fails to no- 
tice, fails to stress, fails to incorporate the 
possibility that simple and complex systems 
exhibit order spontaneously. That sponta- 
neous order exists, however, is hardly mys- 
terious. The nonbiological world is replete 
with examples, and no one would doubt 
that similar sources of order are available 
to living things. What is mysterious is the 
extent of such spontaneous order in life 
and how such self-ordering may mingle 
with Darwin’s mechanism of evolution 

— natural selection — to permit or, 
better, to produce what we see. 


e 

| believe that the origin of life was not an 
enormously improbable event, but law-like 
and governed by new principles of self- 
organization in complex webs of catalysts. 
Such a view has many implications. Among 
them the template-replicating properties 
of DNA and RNA are not essential to life 


The range of shell patterns in Bamkivia. 


The Origins 
of Order 


Stuart A. Kauffman 


itself (although these properties are now 
essential to our life). The fundamental order 
lies deeper, the routes to life are broader. 


e 

We have crossed the threshold of a terri- 
bly important new era. Applied molecular 
evolution of useful biopolymers has be- 
come feasible. It has become clear in the 
past several years that, for the first time 
in history, molecular cloning techniques 
afford us the possibility of truly exploring 
sequence spaces. 


e 

Complex systems, contrary to our naive 
beliefs, exhibit self-organized behavior. 
Insofar as selection tunes the ensemble 
explored but is unable to avoid its generic 
properties, those quasi-universal features 
may be expected to shine through across 
eons and across phyla. 


e 

Grammar models may prove useful in 
developing a new class of theories about 
technological coevolution. It is quite sur- 
prising that, although technological evolu- 
tion is thought by many economists to be 
a major, perhaps the preeminent, factor 
driving modern global economic growth, 
economists lack a coherent theory of the 


The Origins of Order 


(Self-Organization and Selection in Evolution) 
Stuart A. Kauffman. 1993; 709 pp. 

ISBN 0-19-507951-5 

$32 ($35.50 postpaid). Oxford University 
Press, Order Dept., 2001 Evans Road, 

Cary, NC 27513; 800/451-7556 


phenomenon. The problem is that the issue 
is not merely economic; it is technological. 
In a way which requires understanding, the 
goods and services in an economy them- 
selves offer new opportunities to invent 
yet further goods and services. In turn new 
goods and services drive older goods and 
services out of the economy. 


e 

Darwin taught that anomalies are central 
in biology. The anomalies of metaplastic 
transformations hint that cells and tissues 
which normally develop along given path- 
ways have unused neighboring pathways. 
Thus the structure, or patterns of transi- 
tions, along those unused pathways may 
reveal something about the underlying 
logic of development. 


Nowhere are such metaplasias more abun- 
dantly known than among the arthropods 
and, among these, the Insecta, and among 
these, the best studied is the fruit fly, Droso- 
phila melanogaster. The lessons drawn from 
Drosophila appear to extend to other or- 
ganisms and will lead us to the nematode 
Caenorhabditis elegans, to humans, and 

to plants. Metaplasias in many of these 
organisms hint at an underlying 
combinatorial logic in ontogeny. 
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Living Color 


About a billion people make use of feng 
shui (say “fung shway” or risk humiliation) 
to determine proportion, position, color, 
and other physical aspects that affect 
human affairs. It is officially practiced 
by what we’d call geomancers, but the 
basics can be applied by anyone after 
a bit of instruction. Feng shui is one of 
those things that is suspiciously nonsci- 
entific — sort of like water-witching. Yet, 
increasing international business, travel, 


and immigration have brought new (some say 
faddish) interest in the ancient Chinese art. This 
handsomely illustrated book specifically attends to the 

matter of correct color choice, and associated concerns, Like the 
I Ching, it'll jiggle your beliefs even if you think it’s all nonsense; 
can a billion people be totally wrong? —J. Baldwin 


Living Color 


(Master Lin Yun’s Guide to Harmony Through Color) 
Sarah Rossbach and Lin Yun. Kodansha, 1994; 177 pp. 
ISBN 1-56836-014-2 $18 ($22.25 postpaid). Putnam 
Publishing Group, Order Dept., PO Box 506, East 
Rutherford, NJ 07073; 800/631-8571 
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Passing Strange and Wonderful 


This book is an indulgence. It over- 
whelms the senses and mind in a 
journey that blurs distinctions between 
what is read, what is experienced, what 
feeds the body, and what feeds the 
mind. Yi-Fu Tuan begins with “the sound 
of birds, the cool touch and fragrance 

of morning air,” and flows into a delight- 
ful exploration of the senses. This foun- 
dation leads him to the premise: that 
the pleasures of basic sensations drive 
humans to create, express and incorpo- 
rate aesthetic values into every aspect 
of human existence. As a scholar of 
extraordinary breadth, he explores an 
incredible range of aesthetic expressions 
spanning centuries and cultures. Like an 
antidote to modern times, Tuan’s words 
inspire delight in life and wonder at the 
human spirit ever striving to embrace, 
create, and incorporate all we deem 
wonderful. —Sharon G. Johnson 


e 

From the Middle Ages to modern times, 
Europe underwent progressive refinement 
in all things concerning food. .. . In the late 
Middle Ages, food still tended to be messy, 
prepared pell-mell. Expensive spices and 
viands might find themselves bedded in the 
same dish with meats that were none too 
fresh and were very probably contaminated 
by the filth in the kitchen. The range and 
quantity of food would have bewildered 
and repelled a modern gourmet. 
Plantagenet kings of the fourteenth 


and fifteenth centuries ate everything 

that had wings, from bustards to sparrows, 
herons, egrets, and bitterns; and everything 
that swam, from minnows to porpoises. 
Medieval cooks used vegetables and herbs 
profusely and indiscriminately. Many dishes 
were created by combining every scrap 

of greenstuff that came to hand. 


e 

Confronted by the strange and the un- 
known, the Chinese, like most humans in 
similar circumstances, initially felt fear. To a 
poet who wrote in the Earlier Han dynasty 
(202 B.C-9 A.D.), South China’s forests, 
with their “twisting and snaking” trees, their 
tigers and leopards, held terror rather than 
beauty. In time, fear modulated into awe and 
reverence, and nature, though still regarded 
as a great power, was viewed as neutral or 
even benign rather than malignant and arbi- 
trary. A sense of underlying harmony pre- 
vailed. Mountains, rivers, forests, and other 
natural features were all considered to be 
the local embodiments of cosmic energy, 
which waxed and waned so that at any time 
one force might be dominant, and yet in the 
longer run they balanced each other. 


@ 

Culture is humans’ attempt to elevate 
themselves above nature. However groups 
may differ, all have a model of the cultured 
person and bring up their children to con- 
form with it. In the larger view, the human 
story is one of progressive sensory and 
mental awareness. If this world seems to 
us “passing strange and wonderful,” it is 


@ 

The colors of man-made 
structures — our homes, 
neighborhood buildings, 
swimming pools, even the 
cars we drive — also influ- 
ence our ch’i and luck. While 
the style and form of roads, 
bridges, pools and fountains 
may be crucial, color is the 
primary means by which we 
apprehend these structures. 
It is the skin of things. 


t 

The White House would be 
disastrous for the fortunes of 
the United States without the 
yellow flower beds that grace 
the lawn. 
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because culture, through laborious and 
labyrinthine paths traversed over millennia, 
has greatly and variedly refined our senses 
and mind. So when a world citizen now 
asks, What is a human being? The answer 
is, Not just a biped animal, but an individual 
who pauses to smell the sea, listen to silence 
in the intervals of music, contemplate the 
shifting spaces of an architectural interior, 
marvel at what can be seen only with the 
mind’s eye — the curvature of the uni- 
verse. Hence, from the small child who 
puts a ringlet of flowers on her head to 
this world citizen, heir to the wealth of the 
past, culture bestows dignity. Culture, thus 
conceived, is a moral-aesthetic venture, to 
be judged ultimately by its moral beauty. 
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Passing Strange and Wonderful 


(Aesthetics, Nature, and Culture) 

Yi-Fu Tuan. Kodansha Globe, 1993; 

288 pp. ISBN |-56836-067-3 $14 ($18.25 
postpaid). Putnam Publishing Group, Order 
Dept., PO Box 506, East Rutherford, NJ 
07073; 800/631-8571 
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The Temple in the House 


: From the strip mall to the acropolis, 

: this book connects the most mundane 
aspects of the buildings that surround us 
to their deep archetypical roots. Simple 
elements such as a doorway or window 
are revealed to be pregnant with mean- 
ing, not only in relation to the human 
need for shelter, but as an expression 
of our spirituality. Then Anthony Lawlor 
distills this vast body of architectural his- 
tory into simple and practical methods 
for creating a personal sacred place, 
even among the crass and chaotic 
environments that often envelop us. 
—Paul Winternitz 


@ 

The legs act as two pillars, extending away 
from the earth’s gravitational pull. The pel- 
vis serves as a crossbeam, which in turn 
supports the spinal column. The shoulder 
blades act as another beam, supporting the 
neck and head. The domelike structure of 
the skull recalls the span of a roof. 


e 

Finding the sacred in everyday architec- 
ture is a discovery of the fundamental link 
between spirit and matter. Physical forms 
are basically concentrated information — 
consciousness locked in specific patterns of 
awareness. Walls, doors, and other building 
forms are the means by which our thoughts 
are extended into the environment, the 
word made architectural flesh. 
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The Temple in the House 

(Finding the Sacred in 

Everyday Architecture) 

Anthony Lawlor. Jeremy P. Tarcher Inc., 
1994; 226 pp. ISBN 0-87477-777-| 

$17.95 ($22.20 postpaid). Putnam Publishing 
Group, Order Dept., PO Box 506, East 
Rutherford, Nj 07073; 800/631-8571 


e 

Space is not created by architecture, but is 
revealed by it. Of all architectural elements, 
space most directly displays the qualities 

of consciousness; like pure awareness, it 
has no tangible attributes, but takes on 

the characteristics of the environment 

it inhabits. 


e 

Steeples of every shape and size radiate the 
qualities of vitality, growth, immortality and 
knowledge to their surroundings. Minarets 
broadcast the call for prayer; clock towers 
measure the rhythms of living; lighthouses 
flash guiding rays of light; skyscrapers mark 
economic power points. 


The beautiful sculptural shapes of Vedic observatories mirror the geometry of the 
heavens. A misra yanta, or mixed instrument, in New Delhi can indicate the solar 
time at Greenwich, Zurich, and other locations on the globe. 


A gnomom projects over the sky door of 
the Sundial Court of the Team Disney 
Building in Orlando, Florida, casting a 
shadow that marks the sun’s daily and 
seasonal cycles. 


Sacred ground plans reflect 
balance and symmetry, 
representing the inexhaust- 
ible source, the world navel. 
Circles establish the sacred 
ground plans of a Hopi 

kiva (top) and the Roman 
Pantheon (bottom). 
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4000 The Fifth Milenium 


This fellow wants us to adopt a phonetic alphabet (“Just as Arabic numerals 
replaced Roman numerals, so simplified and logical spelling is destined to replace 
traditional spelling”); twelve-based numbering — the Dozen System (‘When was 
the last time you went to the store and picked up a 5 pack?"); the Raenbo Calendar 
featuring sixty six-day weeks, with dates and days the same in every month; a radi- 
cal way of accrediting lifetime education; good-citizenship incentive awards; and his 
definition of Truth. All in one book. 


4000 The Fifth Milenium 

(Six Revolooshunairy ledeeas) 

These ideas have been around a long time without wide acceptance. But computers Timothy F. Travis. Aster Esprit Press, 
have made transitions and translations easy, and there is obvious need and opportu- ‘1994; 188 pp. ISBN 0-9637338-6-9 

nity for change. We are talking an unlikely revolooshun here, but | am always glad $17.95 postpaid. Thunderbird Fulfillment, 
to see books of this ilk. It's good to know that there are still some radical thinkers 5501 N. 7th Avenue #116, Phoenix, AZ 
out there messing with our metaphysical genetics. —J. Baldwin BSOT Si SO0(8 526657 

e 

A week has only six days. This was necessary to have twelve 
identical months in the year. Thursday which is named for 
NES [Nue English Speling] saevz an averej of 2 leters in 10 wurds. Thor, the god of war, was the one chosen to be dropped. 


@ 
NES [New English Spelling] saves an average of 2 letters in 10 words. 


The Millennial Project 


The Fall 1975 issue of this magazine (as CoEvolution 
Quarterly) seethed with space colonization schemes. 
Subsequent issues presented vigorous commentary by an 
eclectic bunch of noted critics — Lewis Mumford for one 
— for and against. Stewart Brand published a book, Space 
Colonies. What has happened to those audacious proposals 
during the ensuing twenty years? The Millennial Project is 
an egregiously hyperenthusiastic, clever, and scientifically 
detailed proposal for fulfilling what the author insists is our 
destiny. “The time has come for you to use your awesome 
powers for the end they were intended: creation of a living 
universe.” Pie in the sky at its best. With introduction by 
Arthur C. Clarke, color renderings of winged people, un- 
expectedly comprehensive footnotes, and an extensive 
bibliography. You know we'll do it someday. —JB 


® 

When we succeed in creating organized structures of human 
beings numbering more than 100 billion, we are likely to exper- 
ience a quantum evolutionary leap. A hundred billion people 
joined together in a sophisticated telecommunications network 
are apt to become something more than the mere sum of their 
parts. You and | are something more than mere aggregations of 
brain cells. So too will networks of a hundred billion people 

be something more than mere mobs. 


@ 

The skies are thunderous in their silence; the Moon eloquent in 
its blankness; the aliens conclusive by their absence. The extra- 

terrestrials aren't here. They've never been here. They’re never 
coming here. They aren’t coming here because they don’t exist. 
We are alone. 


The Millennial Project 
(Colonizing the Galaxy 

in Eight Easy Steps) 

Marshall T. Savage. 1992, 

1994; 508 pp. ISBN 0-316-77163-5 
$16.95 ($20.95 postpaid). Little, Brown 
and Co., Order Dept., 200 West Street, 
Waltham, MA 02154; 800/343-9204 Terraformed Mars as seen from one of its moons. The sleeping 
planet's oceans have been liberated, fleecy clouds nourish the 
desert landscape with lifegiving rains, and verdant forests 
spread across the once sterile globe. 
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Fractals 


: “According to Douglas Adams: “Space . . 
is big. Really big. You just won't ee 
how vastly hugely es ingly big 


way down to the chemist, a that's 
_ just peanuts to space... The simple 
_ truth is that interstellar distances wi 
not fit into the human imagination. 


ce alludes to. the difficulty humans 
the infinite. 
Frocian have been used to graphically 
describe things we perceive to be infi- 
_ nite. The mathematics and theory 
_used to develop fractals have made 
them rather pe forsome, — 


Lifesmith: Classic Fractals 


Lifesmith has generated different fractal designs and created artwork for mugs, post- 
ont cards, memo pads, T-shirts, and posters. My favorites are the sometimes difficult, al- 
_ not mean he has rendered: te | ways dizzying jigsaw puzzles. When you finish the puzzle you can hang it on your 
: ae accessible. This book will stretch wall. Lifesmith will even create personal fractal image slides based on characteristic 
ou! numbers like birthdates or anniversaries. If you want to create your own fractal 
Hi images, or if you're just hungry for more info, the catalog lists several books 
: oe bic ineledes gorge us artwork and software for all different levels of expertise. —Meg Clark 


and puter programs . Cee ur Lifesmith Classic Fractals: brochure free. 18533 Roscoe Blvd., 


_ own PC fractals — programs unin I suite 302, Northridge, CA 91324. 800/437-2282. 
Turbo BASIC. . 


Sizes 


The ultimate from-this-to-that book has via ; 
arrived! Here are the sizes of everything mle 

from the American Screw Thread Series A unit used to express the pungency of 

to penises (both flaccid and ready for peppers. . . In Scoville's original test, the . 
duty); from coulombs to wheelbarrow- substance principally responsible for pepper’s 
loads, golf tees to vanity tops (with bite, capascin, was extracted from a pepper with 


; : ethanol. The alcohol solution was then diluted 
bowl) tuffets (like Miss Muffets) to with sweetened water until the pungency could 
twist drills. | could go on. And on. 


no longer be detected by a human taster; the 
As a bonus, many of the standard-sized extent of the dilution gave the scoville unit. 


: of times. The final ade 1S ue - cta items are accompanied by some history Pepper type Scoville units 
with an infinite number of branches; each and occasionally a brief etymology. You bell peppers, pimentos 0 
don't need to know most of this stuff, one green Anaheim Cahir 
; but you'll have to hire a bodyguard to poblano , 
an entire tree. This construction hes alot 
‘to do with the binary number system. In fight off the booksnatchers while you area Yellow : Gee 
“fact is the reason why we start this browse. Tantalizingly incomplete. —JB eee 7,000-28,000 
. book with a chapter on number systems. chile ‘dearbol 15,000-30,000 
/ tabasco 30,000-50,000 
core Fra tals ay | santaka (Japan) 50,000-60,000 
| Fractals Endlessly Repeated | @ We | cayenne 100,000- 105,000 
Geometrical Figures) birdseye (India) 100,000- 125,000 
, Hans Lauwerier. — | kumataka (Japan) 125,000-150,000 
_ _ Princeton University habanero 300,000 
Press, 1991; 209 pp. 
| ISBN 0-691-02445-6 TU STRAT ER Sizes: The Illustrated Encyclopedia 


$14.95 ($17.95 post- 


THE VEL O yp DS (How Big or Little Things Really Are) 
paid). California/ | 


John Lord. HarperPerennial, 1995; 374 pp. 


Princeton Fulfillment ISBN 0-06-273228-5 $15 ($17.75 postpaid). 
Services, PO Box Things Really Ae lly Ar org, tarperCollins Publishers, Direct Mail, PO Box 
10769, Newark, NJ B john lod S2ase=—= 588, Dunmore, PA 18512; 800/331-3761 


07193; 800/777-4726 Am 
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CraftWoods 


So ya wanna make a 
duck (or perhaps some 
other creature)? This 
catalog stocks much 
of what you will need 
to do the job. Books, 
tools, finishes, patterns, 
kits, and ready-made 
difficult parts such as 
Chickadee feet, goose 
eyes, and assorted 
beak models tempt 
you to start carving. 
—J. Baldwin 


Decoys 


Decoy-making has evolved far from the fake 
fowl featured in hunters’ supply catalogs; the 
elegant birds shown in this gallery/book may be 
considered a downright fanatical manifestation 
of the sculptor's art. They took an inordinate 
amount of time, talent, and skill to make. They 
sell for significant sums. They can’t be used for 
hunting — people would shoot them instead 
of the real birds. What drives people to put 
such energy into seeking the perfect wooden 
show-duck? We live in a strange world (in which 
there is always something useful to be learned 
from extremes. Especially such beautiful ones). 
|. 


Care & Repair of Furniture 


Gorgeous photographs and lucid water- 
color renderings of the necessary moves 
make this repair manual a visual treat 
as well as a practical guide. What else 
would you expect from Taunton Press? 
We are talking traditional tree-wood 
furniture here (with a bit on cast iron 
and Art Deco steel tube). A bit of 
common-sense shop sawy is assumed, 
but not required (except for hopeless 
fumblefingers). You won't 
have much trouble figuring 
out the authors’ English 
English, either. —JB 


Decoys 
(A Celebration of 


Contemporary Wildfowl Carving) 
Ernie Sparks and Laura 
Aziz. Camden House, 
1994; 118 pp. 

ISBN 0-921820-83-6 
$34.95 postpaid. Firefly 
Books, 250 Sparks Av- 
enue, Willowdale, Ont. 
M2H 284 CANADA; 
800/387-5085 


Care and Repair 

of Furniture 

Albert Jackson and 

David Day. 1995; 160 pp. 
ISBN 1-56158-096-| 

$27.95 ($30.95 postpaid). 
The Taunton Press, PO Box 
5506, Newtown, CT 06470; 
800/888-8286 


L 
ALBERT pAckson © 


David pay 


CraftWoods Catalog 
Free. PO Box 527, 

Timonium, MD 21094-0527; 
800/468-7070, fax 410/560-0760 


Record Carver's Vice (left) 

The final word in affordable carver's vices. 
The unit will clamp to any surface up to 4" 
thick, It is fully adjustable for height, angle 
and rotation. An ideal addition to any wood- 
carver's workshop. Very portable, only 13" 
long when collapsed. 
639-001 Carver's Vice 


finished colour, If 


79.95 


Shading veneer 

Traditional inlay motifs sometimes have sections of the design 
shaded to give a three-dimensional effect. You can reproduce 
a similar effect, using heated sand. 


1 Dipping a 
patch in hot sand 
Pour fine silver sand 
into a flat tin can or 
foil dish until almost 
full. Place the 
container on a cooker 
hob and heat it on a 
low setting. Cut the 
required veneer a 
little oversize, and 
insert the edge into 
the sand. Lift out the 
veneer with tweezers 
after a few seconds, 
to check the colour. 


2 Checking 

the colour 
Lightly sand the 
charred surface, and 
dampen it to get an 
impression of the 


satisfactory, cut the 
patch to shape with 
the shading following 
the required direction, 
and glue into place. 
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Green Woodworking 


There is an instructive satisfaction in 
making something by hand out of raw, 
green wood. It's an essential act, in the 
same league as food-gathering and 
-cooking. Drew Langsner really knows 
how it goes because he lives in what he 


does. In this revision of his highly regarded 


!987 book of the same name, he takes 
you on what amounts to a quest. You 
learn how to choose and fell the tree 
and how to extract its best wood, He 
shows you carving and bending tech- 
niques (yes, gasp, it’s technology) — 
and how to make and use tools. His 
spare, wise text is reinforced by good 
photographs with lots of hands showing 
in them. Then there are the products: 
utensils, baskets, chairs. Yum. Drew and 
Louise Langsner run Country Workshops, 
a school for traditional woodworking, for 
persons unsatisfied with the vicarious 
experience of a book. 


| regard this sort of endeavor as a useful 
move toward balancing a life distorted by 
spectator sport and digital excess. —JB 


Green Woodworking 
(A Hands-On Approach) 


Drew Langsner. 1987, 1995; 
176 pp. ISBN 0-937274-82-8 
$15.95 ($19.90 postpaid). 
Lark Books, 50 College 
Street, Asheville, NC 
28801; 800/284-3388 


Riving bucket staves 
with a froe and club. 


Sabre Plus 


Pack-lite Plus 


nes Sie hee 


This compact version of the famous 


Pyromid portable charcoal grill deploys 
from a 6 |/4" square box (formed by 
the included pan, griddle, and grill) 
less than 2" thick, weighing 40 ounces. 
The all-stainless-steel device burns 
four charcoal briquettes, Sterno, or a 
fistful of twigs, and can be adapted 
to burn propane. The shiny metal 
acts as a wind and spark shield while 
concentrating the heat to surprising 
temperatures. It cools quickly for 
wipedown and repacking. We've 
happily car-camped with one of 

the bigger models for years. —JB 


Pyromid Pack-lite Plus 

$69.95 ($76.95 postpaid). Pyromid, Inc., 
3292 S. Highway 97, Redmond, 

OR 97756; 800/824-4288 


a selection of 
rasps and 
brushes add 
to the possi- 
bilities. Ex- 
pensive, but 
it’s in a class 
by itself. 

—B 


DeWalt Cordless Saws 


While battery-powered drills and screw- 
drivers have earned wide professional 
acceptance, saws have proved to be 
unacceptably short-winded weaklings. 
DeWalt's 930 and 935 machines are 
among the first of a new breed. The 
larger model has enough poop to 
shorten 75 2x4s or slash 85 feet 
of 1/2" plywood, making it the first 
practical construction trim saw 
with the advantages of cordless 
operation. The 5 3/8" thin-kerf ij 
blade is mounted left of the 
motor to facilitate accurate 
steering (by right-handed users). 
Better than you'd think, —JB 


DeWalt Cordless Saws 


Think of this newcomer as a small reciprocating saw suitable for situations requiring 
finesse, or as a jigsaw without the awkward handle and fat tail that restrict sharp 

turns near obstacles. It uses the same blades as the still-unequaled Bosch Variable- 
Speed Jigsaw and shares that favorite’s desirable features. A special long blade and 


Bosch Sabre Plus In-Line Grip Jigsaw 
Model B4050. $196 (suggested retail) from your local hardware purveyor. 


12-volt Model 930K $370; 14.4-volt Model 935K 
$396 (suggested retail). Check your local hardware emporium. 
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“To Stitch the World Back — 


FOR TWENTY-FIVE YEARS, 
Hazel Henderson has con- 
sistently and convinc- 
ingly challenged modern 
economic theory. Her ra- 
zor wit, provocative style, 
insight, and self-studied 
economics perspective 
set her apart from con- 
ventional economists, as 
does her architecture for 
saner, more sustainable 
development strategies. 


A visionary and alterna- 
tive political economist, 
futurist, systems analyst, 
writer, and syndicated 
newspaper columnist, Ms. 
Henderson has authored 
three books: Creating Al- 
ternative Futures (1978), 
Politics of the Solar 
Age (1981), and Para- 
digms in Progress: Life 
Beyond Economics 
(1993). She consults on al- 
ternative development 
for corporations, govern- 
ments, and non-govern- 
ment organizations in 
more than thirty nations. 


Born in England, she came 
to the United States at 
twenty-five and launched 
into community organiz- 
ing thirty years ago, after 
bathing her daughter in 
her New York City home 
and finding she had to 
scrub extra-hard to get 
soot off her skin. She in- 
vestigated New York's air 
pollution, and eventually 
got city figures on dirty air 
released on daily weather 
reports, now known as 
the Air Quality Index. She 
then helped found Citi- 
zens for Clean Air, Inc. 


Taking up economics 
after industry-backed 
economists challenged 
her anti-pollution propos- 
als, Ms. Henderson rapidly 


oy 


WHOLE EARTH REVIEW 


became one of the most 
listened-to voices of the 
environmental mov. 
ment. The basis ofh 
outlook is that the of 
cept of developmen 


needs to be rede 
investments in peo; te 
and in the restoratic ! “i 
and maintenance 

ecosystems. She ha 


searched and promot 
new economic indic 
tors to measure prog 
on human developm 2 
and protecting natu 
beyond ‘bottom-line 
numbers. The notion 
retooling our statisti 
basis for what consti 
tutes a healthy econo 
has been adopted b 
the Clinton adminis- 
tration, where Al Gore. : 
long an advocate for 
such an evolution, is 
helping the Bureau of 
Economic Analysis te 
incorporate the cost 
of pollution into a 
version of the Gross 
Domestic Product. 


David Brower recent. 
observed: ‘Hazelism 
than a valuable gae fl 
she’s an astute, ineisi 
and prescient criti of 
the kind of economi 
who lie awake at night 
worrying about whether 
what works in practice 
can possibly work in 
theory. Hazel takes 
economics back to 

first principles and 
anchors it firmly in 
human purpose.’ —DK 


David Kupfer was a kid volunteer at the Whole Earth Jamboree in 1978. 


Since then he has worked with the UC and State of California Appropriate 
Technology programs, California Friends of the Earth, the Fate of the Earth 
conferences, and many environmental campaigns and initiatives. More 
recently, he has served time in Hollywood as an environmental consultant 
endeavoring to ‘green’ the studios and to end the use of tropical timber in 
set construction. Kupfer has written for the Progressive, Earth Island 


Journal, Technology Review, and the LA Reader. —JD 
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w would you describe what you do? 


AN INTERVIE Ww WITH n ing to bea practicing social innovator. My goal, of course, 


eigh in on the side of life in human evolution — that’s all. 
i ms I don’t really have any big pretensions about how much of a 

BJA FFs LITA De) y y aoa 

H A ZE £ H EN D é J os SON difference I’m going to make. I always knew I was unemployable, 
: 7 . . so invented my ownjob and have been self-employed for twenty- 


five years. 


Q: What progress has been made since you put forth your first 
economic theories? 


A: A lot of the things I’ve been envisioning and working on since 
writing Creating Alternative Futures, | thought would never come to 
fruition until long after I was dead. That's a sort of English tradition, 
you know, that if you’re a poet or a great playwright, or whatever, 
you are doing it for all future generations, and not just doing it for 
your owntime. And soit’s beena bit of a surprise to me over the past 
five years that suddenly all of my stuff is sort of clicking into place. 
I get slightly nervous that I’m not on the cutting edge anymore. I’m 
kind of like an ice-breaker and so in a sense the things that have 


come to fruition in the last five years urge me to move on. 
Q: Toward? 


A: A global debate and dialogue is now going on about what we 
mean by “development.” I have been very much a part of this 
debate and it’s moving much faster than I ever thought. That's so 
exciting to me. We shouldn’t throw that word out. Human develop- 
ment has been what it’s been about. And within sustainable limits 
of the earth’s ecology and carrying capacity. We confuse means 


with ends. This shining goal of human development got lost; it 


In Rio, I made a proposal at one of the first press conferences: that 
economists who were doing macropolicy — macroeconomists — 
would need to be retrained. They would need to go back to school 
and learn all those courses that they hadn't taken: ecology, cultural 
anthropology, social psychology, thermodynamics, and every other 


discipline concerned with human development. 
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became equated with the means, which the economists gave us: 
that is, economic growth. Now, allies very high up in the World 
Bank are saying: “We have to ask this question: How much does 
economic growth actually have to do with development?” We 
have to be multidisciplinary in our approach. The idea that one 
discipline, economics, could pre-empt this complex develop- 
ment was really offensive to my sense of balance. In Rio, I made 
a proposal at one of the first press conferences: that economists 
who were doing macropolicy — macroeconomists — would 
need to be retrained. They would need to go back to school and 
learn all those courses that they hadn’t taken: ecology, cultural 
anthropology, social psychology, thermodynamics, and every 
other discipline concerned with human development. If they 
wanted to goon doing macropolicy targeted toward sustainable 
development they would have to be relicensed. Economists 
prescribe for whole nations, and get countries into a terrible 
mess — and they have less accountability than doctors or 
lawyers. We are making conceptual progress, that “politics of 
reconceptualization” I was calling for in Politics of the Solar Age. 


Q: Describe the politics of reconceptualization. 


A: The core was going from what is popularly called reduction- 
ism to what is popularly called holism. I was tracing that 
through all of the disciplines and showing how we had 
reached a nadir of specialization and fragmentation. There 

was nothing else to do but to stitch the world back 
together again. We need to pull back and take a wide 


Creating Ecological 
Economics With 
Local Currency 


BY PAUL GLOVER 


Here in Ithaca, New York, we’ve begun to gain 
control of the social and environmental effects of 
commerce by Issuing over $51,000 of our own local 
paper money since 199]. 

We printed our own money because we 
watched federal dollars come to town, 
shake a few hands, then leave to buy 
rainforest lumber and fight wars. Ithaca’s 


nursing, child 
care, car repair, 


shot and see what the whole thing looks like. All of our colleges 
have buildings devoted to these boxes like geography and 
economics and all of the other separate disciplines. Today the 
problem is visible in capital cities like Washington, DC, where 
this fragmentation is all set in concrete. Buildings all over town 
that arenamed for departments of agriculture, labor, commerce, 
and other fragmented pieces of the agenda: they rarely talk to 
each other. These great capital cities are “the dinosaur’s brain,” 
the last place to get the message. Because they are constitution- 
ally incapable. The good news is that there is a new force arising 
in the world which is going to be a real contender in the future. 
Today’s world order consists of two basic players: mega-corpo- 
rations and countries. As we discovered in Rio, the countries are 
losing sovereignty because of the global economy. They can’t 
manage even their own domestic economies, let alone do all of 
these things that they promise their voters they're going to do, 
suchas create full employment or deal with cross-border issues. 
The other great force in the world, the mega-corporations, are 
overlooked in the UN charter, never thought about — just like 
the word “environment” isn’t anywhere in the UN charter, nor 
is “migration.” Neither is “global finance” or “multinational 
corporation.” 

Q: So there is no par- 


LS ticular leader- 
ay ep 
() 


O 


ship from these 


we 2 \s 


R 
CLEAN. as oy tis institutions? 
eee i ; ARE 
a SAiy-* A: We cannot expect 


\ highest farm labor 
wages in the West- 
ern Hemisphere. 
These farmers 
benefit by the 
HOUR’s loyalty to 
local agriculture. 
On the other hand, 
professionals who 
charge more than the 
average $10 per hour 
may collect several 
HOURS hourly. (But we hear 
increasingly of professional services 
provided for our equitable wage.) 


HOURS, by contrast, stay in our region to 
help us hire each other. While dollars make 
us increasingly dependent on multinational 
corporations and bankers, HOURS rein- 
force community trading and expand com- 
merce that is more accountable to our 
concerns for ecology and social justice. 


The HOUR is Ithaca’s $10 bill, because 
$10 per hour is the average wage/salary in 
Tompkins County. Notes in four denomi- 
nations (1/8, 1/2, 1, and 2 HOURS) buy 
plumbing, carpentry, electrical work, 


food, eyeglasses, firewood, and thousands 
of other goods and services. Our credit 
union accepts them for mortgage and loan 
fees. People pay rent with them. The best 
restaurants in town take them, as do movie 
theaters, bowling alleys, two large locally 
owned grocery stores, and thirty-five 
farmer’s market vendors. 


Ithaca’s new HOURIy minimum wage lifts 
the lowest-paid up without knocking down 
higher wages. For example, several of 
Ithaca’s organic farmers are paying the 


Every participant is paid two HOURS ($20) 
for being listed in our newsletter Ithaca 
Money. Every eight months they may apply 
to be paid two more HOURS for their 
continuing participation. Thus we gradually, 
carefully increase the per capita supply of 
our money. 


Ithaca Money’s 1,200 listings bring into the 
marketplace time and skills not employed 
by the conventional market. Residents are 
proud of income gained by doing work they 
enjoy. We encounter each other as fellow 
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Barter is a sort of early warning 
indicator to me ofa malfunctioning 
macro-economic Management. When 
a country is managing its affairs 
inappropriately, many local barter 
systems and local currencies and 
local computer exchange systems 
are flourishing in that country. 


nation-state governments to lead, because of this loss of sover- 
eignty; neither can we expect global corporations to lead. You'll 
find a few executives in these companies, and they'll try to do 
the best they can. But as long as they’re profit-maximizing and 
accountable to their shareholders, we shouldn't expect any 
great leadership from them. So what we have emerging in the 
world is what my friend Elise Boulding dreamed of: a global 
civil society. This global civil society now is composed of a 
proliferation of citizens’ organizations, of every form and stripe 
— it was a marvelous thing to see them all in Rio at the global 
forum. And of course the United Nations still insists on calling 
them Non-Governmental Organizations, NGOs. I like to call 
countries and corporations and other great institutions Non- 


Civil Organizations — NCOs. The global civil society and this 
proliferation of citizens’ organizations are the social innovators. 


Q: Made up of people operating on the fringe? 


A: They come from the periphery of the society; you always 
expect that’s where innovation comes from. Itnever comes from 
all those comfortable people who are running things — they 
don’t feel the need to innovate. We have this rich stew of social 
innovations and it’s just wonderful to see them all on the 
Internet, the Well, Togethernet, Econet, Peacenet, and every- 
thing like that. We have also to go beyond these elite computer 
networks, because they shut out 90 percent of the human family. 
Good as they are, we have to go beyond this kind of narrow- 
casting to broadcasting. We have to be on radio, television. 


Q: Describe barefoot television. 


A: This is television where people in indigenous societies have 
Super 8 cameras and are documenting their own cultures. This 
is happening now in Sri Lanka and Malaysia and everywhere in 
the Southern Hemisphere. Native people are at last getting a 
crack at producing their own stuff and not having CBS or the 
BBC interpret who they are. There’s this great new shift to 
multicultural alternative television which is now just below 
the surface. Ihave been involved with a consortium pulling a lot 
of these television resources together. The whole idea is that 
most of them are nonprofit, so instead of selling each other 
programs at enormous cost, they will barter programs, just like 
Ted Turner does with CNN’s World Report. It is one of the 

cheapest news programs on the air be- 


cause it’s all bartered. 


Ithacans, rather than as winners and losers 
scrambling for dollars. We're making a 
community while making a living. 


Ithaca’s locally owned stores (which keep 
more wealth local) increase their spending 
power with HOURS. Different types of re- 
tailers have different dollar overhead, and 
so make HOUR policy accordingly. We en- 
courage retailers to begin taking HOURS as 
part of their price: 25 or 50 percent, 1/4 
HOUR per purchase, |/2 HOUR max per 
purchase, one HOUR per purchase, etc. 
This allows them to earn HOURS as gradu- 
ally as they are able to spend them. Many 
eventually expand their HOUR acceptance 
dramatically. 


Rather than isolating Ithaca, our greater 
self-reliance gives us more potential to 
reach outward with ecological export in- 
dustry. We can capitalize new businesses 


with loans of our own cash. HOUR loans 


are made without interest charges. 


HOURS are real money, backed by real 
people, real time, real skills and tools. Dollars 
are funny money, backed no longer by gold 
or silver but by $4.8 trillion of national debt. 


Multicolored HOURS — some printed on 
locally made watermarked cattail (marsh 
reed) paper, some with locally invented 
thermal-sensitive ink that vanishes briefly 
when touched or photocopied, all with se- 
rial numbers — are harder to counterfeit 
than dollars. 


| should mention that HOURS are legal — 
they are taxable income when traded for 
professional goods or services. 


Local currency takes lots of work and re- 
sponsibility. To give other communities a 
boost, we’ve been providing a Hometown 
Money Starter Kit. The Kit explains start- 
up and maintenance of an HOURS system, 
and includes forms, laws, articles, proce- 
dures, insights, samples:of Ithaca’s HOURS, 
and issues of Ithaca Money, We've sent the 
Kit to over 300 communities.in 45 states 
so far. To get one, send $25 (2:5 
option in NY), or $35 from’abroad,: 
to Ithaca Money, Box 6578, . “ 
Ithaca, NY 14851.@ 


Q: You’ve noticed that barter is 
on the rise? 


A: Actually, barter is where the action is. 
Barter is a sort of early warning indicator 
to me of a malfunctioning macro-eco- 
nomic Management. When a country is 
managing its affairs inappropriately, 
many local barter systems and local cur- 
rencies and local computer exchange sys- 
tems are flourishing in that country. For 
example, in my mother country, Britain, 
which is one of the worst-managed coun- 
tries around and has been for along time, 
you have two hundred LET systems (Lo- 
cal Exchange Trading) and people are 
happily inventing money based on the 
name of the town that they live in: Bath 
money and Bristol money and Stroud 
money and Manchester money. It’s very 
similar with what's going on in the US 
with Ithaca money [sidebar] and Time Dol- 
lars. People are beginning to understand 
that the evolution of money has come to 
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system. Money isn’t real. It’s a tracking system, a scoring sys- 
tem, to keep track of people’s transactions. The real resources 
are the human resources and the natural resources in these 
exchanges. We’ve gone from shells and barter to coins and 
paper money. Now we've gone to global electronic money. 
Suddenly people are realizing the possibilities in the “local 
information society. ” 


Q;: For example? 


A: For example, a radio garage sale (we have one in the town | 
live in) where all the farmers tune in on Saturday morning and 
one of them will call up and say, “I’ve got some tractor time. 
Who’s out there going to exchange this for pepper seeds?” and 
all of that. When people can just do this on the radio or on pe 
bulletin boards, we’re beginning to realize that we don’t need 
bankers so much anymore. 


Q: We're developing new forms of exchange. 


A: Yes, and we can now visualize a society where, if you're a 
small business and you want to raise money, you won't have to 
do it even in the way that some of these local exchange systems 
work. If you need to expand your restaurant, you can do as a 
restaurateur in the Berkshires did a few years ago. He sold what 
he called Deli Dollars to local people who liked his restaurant. 
He sold the Deli Dollars for nine dollars and said that they 
would be redeemable in six months for ten dollars’ worth of 
delicatessen food or meals. That was the 
way he funded his expansion, because 
the bank wouldn’t give him a loan... . 
Already people are taking their business 
plans and uploading them to the Well 
and Internet. Bankers are suddenly start- 
ing to realize: “This really is The Death of 
Money” (to quotea recent booktitle). What 
has happened, as I’ve been predicting for 
many years, is that money and informa- 
tionhave become equivalent. Often many, 
even bankers, prefer information because 
the information is traveling faster than 
money. People who want to fund their 


BY OLAE EGEBERG 


Human scale isn’t a part of our social de- 
sign. No wonder we feel powerless. No 
wonder there’s alienation and not much 
love going around. The supportive, face-to- 
face power we have locally for meeting our 
needs and creating a better world together 
can certainly build now. It’s time. 


industrial complex which costs a trillion dollars a year, employ- 
ing one of every ten workers in the economy. It has very little to 
do with health outcomes. In fact, health outcome is far more 
highly correlated with secure jobs, and peace of mind, a good 
environment, good family relationships, safe streets, clean air 
and water. I was recently speaking to 2,500 executives of the 
medical-industrial complex who were dealing with how to 
downsize this industry. They must grapple with the whole idea 
that just like the military companies, they have to find their own 
conversion plan. All this restructuring is going on now, in 
obsolescent sectors based on too much energy and high technol- 
ogy use, and producer-driven rather than based on consumer 
demand. Being downsized is painful. These are necessary read- 
justments, driven by all these global forces that we’ ve unleashed 
that have suddenly forced us into this interdependent world. 
It’s forcing us into holism and reintegrating all of our thinking 
and strategies. 


Q: You’ve been nurturing the notion of an alternative 
to the GNP as an economic guide, developing new quality- 
of-life indicators. 


A: | have been proposing an alternative to the GNP for many 
years, one that would score the game a little more sensibly than 
GNP. People don’t realize that because GNP doesn’t differenti- 
ate between goods and bads and it all is added together as if the 


An Exchange Directory For Every 


gain. Most offerings will be for exchanges 
— your babysitting or whatever for some- 
thing you want. Mutual satisfaction is the 
key here. Money is not needed in these 
exchanges, So your expenses are cut. 

And pollution is cut because a neigh- 
borhood provides a walking-distance 
support system. 


The exchange directory in my neighbor- 


business plans need to understand all 
this. Dead capital lying around is far less 
important than the ideas it is chasing. So 
the ideas in a good business plan may 
be a hundred times more valuable than 
the money someone could put into it. 
These exciting things were in my 
Creating Alternative Futures vision. 
Many are now happening. 


Q: Your views on health care? 


A: This is another reconceptualization 
I’ve been working on for a long time that 
is also coming to fruition: the 
reconceptualization of health. In the US 
we have this absolutely colossal medical- 
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In my neighborhood that’s happening al- 
ready. We have a neighborhood exchange 
directory of the skills, information, goods, 
enjoyments, or help we can offer one an- 
other. It’s a neighborhood Yellow Pages, 
with a twist. 


The other day | needed an accountant to 
solve a major problem for me; with the di- 
rectory, | found one right around the cor- 
ner. Earlier | needed a graphic artist to doa 
book cover, and there was a good one two 
streets away. Someone to teach me more 
about using the Internet? Again, just a five- 
minute walk away. These are neighbors. 
The accountant even brought his son 

over. They all remain friends. 


Exchange directories are set up for mutual 


hood here near Washington, DC, has more 
than 300 participants and about 450 offer- 
ings. Many, like “mountain bike info” or 
“nature walks” or “dance partner,” ask no 
exchange at all. People offer some things 
simply for the pleasure of it. 


| started our directory by writing a letter 
to my neighbors. | told them what an ex- 
change directory was (giving examples of 
offerings) and why it would be a gain for 
those who joined in. | asked them to think 
of what they wanted to offer. 


| made about a hundred copies of the letter 
and left it in the mailboxes or at the doors 
of the people who lived around me. No 
one responded! | couldn’t fathom why | got 
such a poor response, so | visited a few 


GNP is going up, most of our industries today are ameliorative; 
they’re around to clean up the mess and to replace all those 
services that we destroyed in our careless way. The GNP recipe 
for growing a society actually created the pathology. It always 
seemed so obvious to me because the society is a system, with 
circular flows that don’t fit onto economists’ input-output tables. 


Q: Because? 


A: If you're trying to use linear balance-sheet accounting to 
account for interactions in a system, you don’t know which are 
your costs and which are your benefits. On one side of the sheet 
it seems terrible: “Oh dear, we're going to downsize this indus- 
try and lose jobs.” On the other side of the balance sheet: “Yes, 
but we’re going to save money in taxes.” And so you have this 
crazy conversation involving two warring paradigms. You 
have a circular system — the actual society with all these 
interactions — and the imposition on it of the linear grid system 
that is this kind of GNP balance sheet. And then you've got the 
public sector and the private sector. It’s getting absurd, and 
more and more obvious to ordinary people that people in 
Washington know that they have the wrong map and that they 
can’t lead us anywhere using that map. My sort of alternative to 
that has always been: First of all the new scorecard progress has 
to be interdisciplinary, that’s the first thing, because “progress” 
is a multidimensional concept and so is “quality of life.” My 
indicators, which I call Country Futures Indicators (CFI), are 
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neighbors to see if they got the letter and 
what their questions might be. I’m glad | did 
that. Most of my neighbors were enthusias- 
tic about the idea. They just couldn’t think 
of what to offer. In the course of our con- 
versations, they realized they could prob- 
ably run errands or do babysitting or give 

a helping hand or good listening or the 
skills they use in their regular jobs. 

People could also change or stop 

their listings at any time. 


oversee the 
use of our cur- 
rency. Com- 
mon sense 
pretty much 
showed us what to 
do; learning about 
Ithaca Money (p. 
24)was helpful too. 


One Share, as we call 


our currency, roughly 
That first directory only had eleven partici- 


pants, but | knew it was the beginning of 
something good. 


In two years, our directory has grown to 
include 317 neighbors. Some entries came 
in spontaneously. Most came by our getting 
out more letters and following through. 
This became easy as time went on because 
neighbors joined in to help out. 


Now we have our own neighborhood cur- 
rency, too. We created it because there’s a 
problem with making exchanges if the per- 
son who wants what you're offering isn’t 
offering anything you would like. A few of 


us formed a committee to design, printand references. @ 


equals an hour’s work, or 
$10. Local currency not 
only makes exchanges easier 
to transact, it also keeps en- 
ergy, creativity and helpfulness 
circulating in the neighborhood, 
building up connections and sup- 
port with each exchange. 


Send an SASE to the McGee 
Street Foundation, PO Box 
56756, Washington, DC 20040 
for a sample start-up letter, an 
example of the currency our 
neighborhood is using, and some 


Money and information have 


become equivalent. Often many, Lb, 
even bankers, prefer information 
because the information is traveling 
faster than money. is , 


Wella country is A, 
managed for the longer term. Basically, it takes into account 


geared toward being more predictive of how 


how wella country is investing in its own people, because they 
are the wealth of nations, just as the resource base is the wealth 
of nations. If they’re investing in their people then they’re 
going to have healthy, responsible, educated, aware people — 
a fabulous resource. And then the CFI enables you to see 
whether they’re investing in the resource base. Are they 
shifting toward a more sustainable way of doing things? Are 
they properly accounting for their natural asset base and for 
their infrastructure? Since they’re measuring per capita in- 
come, I don’t want to do away with GNP — it’s okay 


to have it there — it just isn’t the most 
important indicator. So there 
are a whole lot of 
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Most of our industries today are 
ameliorative; they're around to 
clean up the mess and to replace 
all those services that we de- 
stroyed in our careless way. The 
GNP recipe for growing a society 
actually created the pathology. 


CFI that give perspective to GNP, like GNP measures per capita 
income and CFI looks at the poverty gap. Because with aver- 
ages you can have a GNP per capita going up and you've 
created three or four billionaires and everyone else is going 
hungry. These are the crazinesses of over-averaged indicators. 
A sort of debate has been going on between economists who do 
macrostatistics, and the statisticians from other disciplines who 
need to be broughtinto the game. I decided that CFI could bring 
all of these statistics into the game. It is specifically unbundled 
so it displays the different statistics as they are — parts per 
million of carbon monoxide or sulfur oxides in the air. 


Q: The danger there is what? 


A: We don’t want an economist to take that information into the 
back room and take a money coefficient that he thought up out 
of his head and dump it into this huge average formula where 
the economists are going to decide whether clean air is more 
important than better infant mortality rates or more money 
income or fewer jobs. We don’t want economists making those 
decisions; they are the essence of the political process. Country 
Futures Indicators give the valuing process back to the public. 


People have said to me, “Yes, but you can never get the media’s 
attention with that.” Why the GNP works is it’s one number: it 
goes up or it goes down. I say, “Look, Ihave faith in my fellow 
journalists.” They're not all idiots. A lot of them are very 
thoughtful people. In the last year, CFI partnered with the 
Calvert Group, an asset management firm in Washington, DC, 
that manages the Calvert family of social investment funds. It 
took me a little while to go through all the departments of the 
institution, quite rightly, to persuade them that they should do 
this, that it’s a real win-win, to partner this with me. The CEO, 
Stan Sorrell, loved it. He invited me into the company and I 
talked to everybody. We have a wonderful team of in-house 
statisticians that I’m joint venturing with. And the trademark is 
the Calvert-Henderson Quality of Life Indicators (for the US). 
They think it’s going to be just as valuable a service mark as 
Dow Jones. A version of our Country Futures Indicators is 
going to be rolled out in the fall. 


Q: Explain how it will work. 


A: Every month when the GNP figures are updated or cor- 
rected, or there’s something out of the GNP Office, we will be 
able to say, “Okay. Here is our release this month with this 
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aspect of quality of life.” We’re going to focus on twelve very 
broad dimensions of quality of life. We’re very ecumenical; we 
are not reinventing the wheel. We are getting our statistics from 
all the good groups that collect these statistics, like the people at 
the World Bank who have never been able to get the attention of 
the economists up in the headquarters office. There are wonder- 
ful sociologists and ecologists and cultural anthropologists who 
work for the UN who have never been able to get the attention 
of the UN statistical office, the people who do the GNP. These 
people will be our data sources, along with the Children’s 
Defense Fund on children’s stuff, and the Urban Institute on 
workplaceissues. And when we release these things each month, 
we re hoping to do a syndicated column around it (which I will 
write) — a qualitative description of education, literacy rates 
and stuff one month, and then the next month we'll do health, 
and the next month we’ll do cultural issues, art and music. 
That's a very important thing, you know, is focusing on culture. 


That’s one of the visions: that everything is going to be 
multicultural and we will learn to savor each other's cultures 
just as much as we savor each other’s food and art and music. 
We're going to learn to dig all this diversity. What we are hoping 
to do is create a debate about what is valuable — to begin 
redefining wealth and progress. 


Q: Do you feel that our traditional economic models no longer 
hold water? 


A: We have this new problem of jobless economic growth. The 
last symptom of the problem of the GNP growth model is that 
we're now getting GNP growth by destroying jobs instead of 
creating them. The model has completely broken down, and it’s 
obvious that it has to be changed. The only way we’re going to 
deal with that really is at the local level, where people will have 
to create some of their own safety nets, and we’re going to have 
to match unemployed people with the tasks that need doing in 
their communities using electronic debit and credit systems and 
smart credit cards, service credits — all of those new time-dollar 
systems. So I’m going to be quite closely involved with that as 
wellas looking at the global end of it, whichis: how do we create 
what you might call a Global Securities and Exchange Commis- 
sion? The global capital markets are in the same shape that the 
US capital markets were in 1929. We needed an SEC to save Wall 
Street from itself. And we need that now ona global level. And 
I talk to currency traders and brokers all the time and they say, 
somebody’s got to come in and save us ‘cause each one of us 
hedging our own risks creates risks at the system level, and the 
whole thing can come down. 


Q: You've kept a relatively low profile. On purpose? 


A: Thaven’t particularly wanted to be super-visible; I learned from 
my friend and mentor E. F. Schumacher to just float like a butterfly 
and sting like a bee. It’s often the best thing if you're a social 
innovator to be a little anonymous. You don’t want to be highly 
visible because it’s just harder to get a whole lot of things done. 


Q: Your mail backs up? 


A: I've always been tyrannized by my mailbox, by my “in” box, 
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and have always been determined not to allow it to run my life. 
One thing I do when I feel that is happening is that I go to my 
favorite meditation place in the morning and ask the great spirit 
and mother Gaia, whatis the best thing that I can work on today? 
I get much better ideas from that. When I come back I look at the 
in box and just set it aside and do something else. Otherwise you 
can get run by the system, and the system is quite pathological; 
it’s not good to be run by it. That’s why I live on an island off the 
coast of Florida: it gives me a little perspective. 


Q: How have you dealt with the sexism and biases of traditional 
media in your career as an economist? 


A: That's just a fact of life. I realize that I’m operating in a 
patriarchy, but then every other country in the world is a 
patriarchy. The UN is the biggest patriarchy of all. I feel like 
Virginia Woolf. I have no country. I’m a woman. I have no 
country. That means my country is the planet. 


Q: How did you make this transition from housewife to activist 
to economist? 


Hazel Henderson‘ S Periodical Diet > 


“| can’t list them all. Too many, and too 
many from other countries. | scan ‘domi- 


nant culture’ US publications — Time, Scien- 800/635-1200. 


Business Week: $46.95/year (51 issues). 
PO Box 421, Hightstown, NJ 08520; 


A: Just following my ownnose and doing what! could, based on 
what I understood at the time. I always used to tell people: don’t 
wait for anyone else to deputize you or authorize you or 
empower you. You just have to start out with yourself — where 
you are, what you know, what your impulse is — and put one 
foot in front of the other, like our Buddhist friends laying down 
a path in walking. That's all I did. I just laid down a path in 
walking. I was not quite sure where it was going to lead. I’m 
surprised and delighted that it led where it did, but I didn’t 
plan it that way. @ 


The last symptom of the 
problem of the GNP growth 
model is that we're now getting 
GNP growth by destroying jobs 
instead of creating them. 


Futures Research Quarterly: $70/year | 
(4 issues). World Future Society, 7910 | 
Woodmont Avenue, Suite 450, Bethesda, | 


tific American, computer mags, Black Enter- . 


prise, and so on — on airplanes. 


“Most of my Us s sources are activist or- 


|" ganizations’ newsletters and small journals. 


These include Futures Research Quarterly, 
Whole Earth Review, Utne Reader, In Context, 
Defense Monitor, Ecological Economics (still 
far behind the curve), and E Magazine. 


“Because | cover what’s wrong with eco- 
nomics and macroeconomic policies, Busi- 
ness Week is the best domestic magazine. 
The Economist and Bizweek are my only 
economic subscriptions. | love the Econo- 
mist for its schizophrenia: the editorials are 


_ old-time-religion economic orthodoxy, but 
_ the reporting is much less so — and often 
_ excellent. | also enjoy seeing them over- 


hauling their economic paradigms, slowly 
but surely. As they draw new insights from 
other disciplines, they do what most 
economists do: ‘pretend they always knew 
about them, but are only now revealing 
their wide knowledge.” 


* Hazel Henderson is on the editorial boards. - 
of Futures (UK), Futures Research Quar- 


_ terly, World Business Academy Perspec- 


tives, Resurgence (UK), E Magazine, “and 
some smaller journals.” @ 


Defense Monitor: $35/year (10 issues). 


Center for Defense Information, 1500 Mas- 


sachusetts Avenue NW, Washington, DC 
20005; 202/862-0700, fax 202/862-0708. 
E Magazine: $20/year (6 issues). PO 
Box 699, Mount Morris, IL 61054-7589; 
203/854-5559. 


Ecological Economics: $644/year 
(12 issues). Elsevier Science BV., PO Box 
64698, Baltimore, MD 21264-4698. 


The Economist: $1 10/year (51 issues). 
PO Box 904, Farmingdale, NY 11737; 
800/456-6086. 


Futures: Subscription information from 
Turpin Transactions Ltd. Distribution Cen- 
tre, Blackhorse Road, Latchworth, Herts. 
SG6 |HN, UK. 


MD 20814; 301/656-8274. | 
In Context: $24/year (4 issues). Context _ 
Institute, PO Box 11470, Bainbridge Island, | 
WA 98110; 800/462-6683, 206/842-0216, 
email ci@context.org. 

Resurgence: $36/year (6 issues). 

Salem Cottage, Trelill, Bodmin, Cornwall 
PL30 3HX, UK. | 
Utne Reader: $18/year (6 issues). 
PO Box 1974, Marion OH 43306-2074; 
800/736-UTNE, 614/382-3322. 

World Business Academy Perspec- 
tives: $96/year (4 issues). Berrett-Koehler | | 
Publishers, 155 Montgomery Street, San | 
Francisco, CA 94104-4109. | 


Spaceship Earth: Barbara Ward. 1966, 
Columbia University Press. 


Progress for a Small Planet: “aa 
Ward. 1979, W.W. Norton & Co. 


Only One Earth (The Care and Mainte- 


Rene Dubos. 1972, W.W. Norton & Co. 


Small ls Beautiful (Economics As If People 
Mattered): E..F. Schumacher. 1975, 
HarperPerennial. 


The Entropy Law ae the Economic 
Process: Nicholas Georgescu-Roegen. 
1971, Harvard University Press. 


nance of a Small Planet): Barbara Ward and 


And Favorite Books on Economics 


Beyond Economics (Essays on Society, 
Religion, and Ethics): Kenneth E. Boulding. 
1968, University of Michigan Press. 


Building a Global Civic Culture 
(Education for an Interdependent World): 
Elise Boulding. 1988, 1990, Syracuse 
University Press. 


Standard Catalog of Depression Scrip in 
the 1930s: Ralph Mitchell and Neil Shafer. 


1985, Krause Publications. 


If Women Counted (A New Feminist 
Economics): Marilyn Waring. 1989, 
HarperSanFrancisco. 
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Bionomics 


Drawing on powerful (and 
accurate) analogies between 
ecosystems and economies, 
organisms and organizations, 
Bionomics makes radical, 
visionary recommendations 
for changing our policies in 
taxation, education, and cor- 
porate structure so that our 
human systems model the 
more dynamic and effective 
natural systems which they so 
strongly parallel. Nature 
thrives and evolves from the 
bottom up, and without benefit 
of bureaucracies. So, Michael 
Rothschild asserts, can we. 


Bionomics provides a viable 
and ecological model that 
holds the distinct virtue of 
actually resembling what 
goes on in the marketplace. 
—David Ish 


e 

A key capitalist economy can best be 
comprehended as a living ecosystem. 
Key phenomena observed in nature 
— competition, specialization, coop- 
eration, exploitation, learning, growth, 
and several others — are also central 
to business life. Moreover, the evolu- 
tion of the global ecosystem and the 
emergence of modern industrial soci- 
ety are studded with striking parallels. 


Briefly stated, information is the es- 
sence of both systems. In the biologic 
environment, genetic information, re- 
corded in the DNA molecule, is the 
basis of all life. In the economic envi- 
ronment, technological information, 
captured in... the know-how of mil- 
lions of individuals, is the ultimate 
source of economic life. 


@ 

To persist, regardless of size, every 
form of life tends to become special- 
ized, developing a particular way of 
getting by that only a few direct com- 
petitors in its niche can match. Avoid- 
ing head-on competition — in the wild 
and in the marketplace — leads to 
diversity, which, in turn, promotes 
interdependence. Mutually beneficial 
relationships, common among species 
in nature, are echoed in business, 
where the vast majority of affiliations 
are based upon mutual profitability. 
Taken over time, the twin phenomena 
of competition and cooperation have 
yielded the diversity and abundance of 
the earth’s ecosystem in one realm and 
the complexity and productivity of the 
global market economy in the other. 


oe VW 
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Evolution of a Trilobite Eye 


of 18 rows 


Many management philosophies promise 
to cure all ills without considering environ- 
mental factors. “Lean and clean” tech- 
niques guarantee an improvement in profits, 
performance, and wages, while avoiding 
downsizing and minimizing the impact to 
the Earth. Lean and Clean Management 
is practical and convincing, —Judy Hardin 


t 

Widespread adoption of lean and clean man- 
agement would have a tremendous effect on 
our nation’s troublesome job outlook in this 
so-called postindustrial era: Lean and clean 
techniques would save hundreds of thousands 
of jobs that will otherwise be lost to foreign 
competition. Replacing resource use with hu- 
man labor and brainpower — and increased 
manufacture of energy- and resource-efficient 
products — would create hundreds of thou- 
sands of new jobs. The productivity gains 
would keep wages high. 


Macroeconomically, energy efficiency and 
pollution prevention generate jobs for several 
reasons. First, efficiency and prevention lead 
companies to take some of the money they 
had devoted to consuming energy and 
resources and shift it to investing in technol- 
ogy and capital equipment. This shift creates 
economic growth and jobs. Indeed, shifting 
from consumption to investment may be the 
single most important transformation the U.S. 
economy must undergo if we are to remain 
prosperous in the next century. 


@ 

Every company can increase its profits 

and productivity dramatically by reducing 
pollution. Every company. The technological 


Lean and Clean Management 


Bionomics 
(Economy As Ecosystem) 
Michael Rothschild. 

1990; 423 pp. 

ISBN 0-8050-1979-0 
$17.95 ($20.95 postpaid). 
Henry Holt and Co., 4419 
West 1980 South Street, 
Salt Lake City, UT 84104; 
800/488-5233 


Lean and Clean Management 
(How to Boost Profits and Productivity 
by Reducing Pollution) 

Joseph J. Romm. Kodansha America, 
1994; 220 pp. ISBN |-56836-037-| 

$23 ($27.25 postpaid). Putnam Publishing 
Group, Order Dept., PO Box 506, East 
Rutherford, NJ 07073; 800/63 1-857 | 


problems are not the biggest barriers, 

the institutional problems are — but all 

barriers can be overcome through lean 
and clean management. .. . 


The idea behind lean and clean management 
is simply stated: to reduce waste, particularly 
wasted resources. Most companies produce 
very little of either the energy or the material 
they use. Therefore, to the extent that a 
company’s designers, engineers, managers, 
and line workers figure out how to reduce 
that energy and material use (and hence 
prevent pollution), they will be keeping 
money that once left the company, allowing 
both profits and wages to rise. Lean and 
clean companies reduce disposal costs, 

avoid fines, and minimize negative publicity. 
Such companies boost productivity by elimi- 
nating inefficiency, streamlining production, 
improving the workplace environment, and 
increasing wages. Lean and clean companies 
become supremely competitive. 
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Whole Life Economics 


FIGURE 4.2: COMPARISON OF THE VISIBLE AND INVISIBLE SECTORS OF THE ECONOMY 


The Invisible / 
Non-Monetized Economy 


The Visible / 
Monetized Economy 


This book talks about what's 
left out of the GNP, GDP, the 
consumer price index, and the 
cost of living, and takes you 
into the “invisible economy” 
that is really your everyday 
life. Barbara Brandt has done 
her homework magnificently. 
Her arguments are solid and 
her ideas build to form a 
complete, alternative 
economic system. 


Whole Life 
Economics 
(Revaluing Daily Life) 
Barbara Brandt. 

1995; 243 pp. 

ISBN 0-86571-266-2 
$14.95 ($17.45 postpaid). 
New Society Publishers, 
4527 Springfield Avenue, 


Brandt doesn't just talk about 
the existing system's problems, 
but offers solutions, along with 
references to theorists and ac- 
tivists who are doing the work. 


Centered around businesses and 
money-making. 


Perceived as the real economy. 


Monopolizes resources, public at- 
tention, and power. 


Shaped by efficiency and the bot- 
tom line: The producers are work- 
ing tor others. 

Serves those who can pay. 


Its costs and mistakes are displaced 
onto the invisible economy. 


Traditionally men’s work: the mas- 
culine realm. 


Centered around household, neigh- 
borhood, community .* 


Perceived as secondary (if at all). 


Deprived of resources and power. 


Shaped by the needs of the produc- 
ers: The producers are working for 
themselves. 


Serves everyone, including dependent 
people (those who can't pay). 


Bears the brunt of the visible econ- 
omy’s dysfunctions, and cleans up 
its messes. 


Traditionally women’s work: the 
feminine realm. 


Each time | thought she had 

left something out, or thought 

“But what about... 7,” I'd turn 

the page and find my question 
answered. If you want a blueprint for a 
grassroots economy, here it is. Just try to be 
as good an organizer as Barbara Brandt. 


Disclaimer: I've known Barbara for over twenty 
years. | am very proud of my friend. | think she 
has written a strong, honest, and eminently 

useful book. Please read it. —George Mokray 


e 

There are several reasons why this emerging 

new economy is still largely overlooked. For one 
thing, it is characterized by numerous scattered, 
small-scale, local innovations. Its projects are often 
developed in response to some very specific issue 
such as the humiliation of women on welfare, the 
closing of a long-running factory, the poverty of 

a specific ethnic community, or the decline of 

a particular inner-city neighborhood or rural small 
town. The small size, extreme diversity, and wide 
geographic dispersion of these new models 

make it difficult to recognize the emergence 

of a larger pattern. ... 


Many aspects of this new economy would not be 
considered economic in conventional terms. Some 
of these new models involve using money for goals 
other than the maximization of production or 
monetary return. Others represent what might be 
called the invisible economy, numerous everyday 
activities through which ordinary people create 
and distribute necessary goods and services with- 
out buying, selling, or using money. For both reasons, 
many extremely important economic innovations 
now appearing in the world today remain unrecog- 
nized by those who adhere to the conventional 
definitions of what constitutes an economy. It is 
likely that even many people who are actually help- 
ing to create this new economy are not aware of 
the economic significance of their actions. 


e 

Needs develop, and are satisfied, in relation to 
time. The cyclical patterns and rhythms of the 
human body, of human life, shape our needs in very 


Philadelphia, PA 19143; 
800/333-9093 


economy. 


specific ways ignored by conventional 
economic models. If we acknowledge 
time as a central organizing principle 
of human needs, we could develop a 
much more realistic and empowering 
conception of how the economy 
could work. When people are free 
to develop economic activities under 
their own direction, rather than 

to meet the needs of either a 
hierarchically superior group or 

of an addiction-driven system, we 
will discover that their actions meet 
these following types of needs: 


Ongoing survival needs; 


de grace was ed 
in, using the woode 


box of Annie's. 


However, this stuff (Totally 
Annie uses Wisconsin che 
contributes to many wondeé 
& Cheddar tastes a hundre 


—-Andrew Needham 


Annie’s Shells & Cheddar 


CT 06247; 203/455-0276 


Annie’s Shells & Cheddar 


When | was in college, my favorite lunch 
involved getting out of bed, walking to the 
kitchen in my boxers, and whippin’ up a 

batch of Kraft Macaroni & Cheese. The coup 

t from the pot | cooked it 
oon | made it with. C 
course, do that often enough and your st 
will turn at the sight of a wooden spoon 
fore | shuddered when Vera handed me 


I'm friends once again with my wooden s 


About a dollar at many markets and natural food stores. 
Product information and bulk orders from 
Annie’s Homegrown Inc., PO Box 128, Hampton, 


* Note: The invisible economy also includes the natural environment. Many of 
the characteristics listed here also apply to nature and its relation to the visible 


Cyclical needs for care; 

Ongoing needs for amenities; 
Occasional needs for luxuries; and 
The ongoing need to replenish the 
sources that support and sustain us. 


These five types of needs are not 
arranged in any kind of hierarchy but 
are all equally essential to human sur- 
vival and well-being. Some of them may 
become more crucial in emergency cir- 
cumstances. And some of them can be 
hidden for long periods of time, with 
their lack showing up in long-term 
destruction or displacement onto 
seemingly unrelated aspects of life. 
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Who Cares 


Just as the whole idea of “gen x” is mostly PR hype, the image most older people 
have of today's teenagers and twentysomethings is mostly marketing myth, with a 
heap of television stereotypes thrown in. Common wisdom has it that youth are cyni- 
cal, pragmatic if not nihilist, and laugh at idealism and activism. Common wisdom is 
wrong. Who cares? Read Who Cares and find out. 


| met one of the young editors of this magazine for and about youth activists at a 
recent conference on community networking. She and her colleagues are sawy, com- 
mitted, and successful. There is a network, and this publication can plug you into it. 
Give gift subscriptions (along with WER, of course) as high school and college gradu- 
ation presents. —HLR : aed 


Al Leblanc, poet and 
social researcher, is part 
of the Roots Collective 
— an interdisciplinary 
performance group — at 
the Spoken Word House. 
Roots Collective artists 
collaborate with youths 
in after-school projects 
involving poetry, rap, 
prose, and music. 


Before: Located in one of Houston’s “‘pockets of poverty,” 
Project Row Houses was started in a neighborhood where 
90.8 percent of the residents are African American, 5! per- 
cent of the children are being raised below the poverty line, 
and 23 percent of the youths aged 16 to 19 are not in school. 


steet : * is : re CA: ) 
After: Individuals and organizations in Houston adopted and restored the majority 


of the 22 row houses, turning them into studios, workshops, and galleries for African 
American artists and writers from the region and across the country. 


Who Cares 


(A Journal of Service and Action) 
$15/year (4 issues). PO Box 3000, 
Denville, NJ 07834; 800/628-1692. 
email: whocares@morino.org 


@ 
Who Cares Forums 


“Table Talk” at the White Dog Cafe 


Do We Care: the “X” Generation, Politics 

and Service is the subject of after-dinner 
debate on February 6, 1995. Who Cares 
readers are invited to join us for this 

event at the White Dog Cafe, a socially 
responsible restaurant located in down- 
town Philadelphia. Panelists include activists 
from national youth-led organizations 

like Public Allies, Lead or Leave, and 
twentysomething politicians . . . 


t ) 
Servathon Score 


This year in Boston and Atlanta, more 
people volunteered in one-day servathons 
than committed aggravated assaults or rob- 
beries during the first six months of 1994. 
For both [Boston’s] City Year and Hands 
on Atlanta, the most successful servathons 
in the nation, numbers of volunteers have 
mushroomed since the mid-1980s. 

Other major urban centers in the U.S. 
were not as successful. For Baltimore, 
Washington, D.C., New York, and Los An- 
geles, crime statistics still dwarf the number 
of servathon volunteers in each city. 


e 

“The old model was that everyone who 
was interested in the environment or the 
arts would have some giant database in the 
sky where everybody reads each other’s 
newsletters and press releases, and this 
would make something happen,” says Lisa 
Kimball, a partner at Metasystems Design 
Group in Arlington, VA. “But it turns out 
that it’s not really the information that 
makes things happen, it’s the relationships. 
The real power of this technology is that 
people are talking to each other, they’re 
having juicy conversations about what's 
important to them. It’s out of this rich pool 
of conversation that ideas that are greater 
than the sum of their parts have emerged.” 
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“LEARNING 


A Doztn UNREASONABLE PROPOSITIONS 
© GEORGE LEONARD 


| To learn ts to change. Education ts The ultimate purpose of all 


a process that changes the learner. non-trwial learning is to increase 
The key to all learning ts to be ot cata eye! ey oe 
dowt know: 
found at the point of intersection 
= between the learner and the A certain naiveté is prerequisite 
learning environment. — | to all learning. A certain optv- 


The most awesome learning feat on emg “isi is prerequisite to all action. 
this planet — a child’s acquisition To be a learner, you have to 

ony of spoken language — occurs tn the be willing to be a fool — that ts, 
absence of any formal instruction.  ® to stay open to new experience, 


If the methods of most schools tere BOOT elas aad 
a used to teach young children to To learn and keep on learning 
op talk, the wovldwouldsoonbe prodigiously from birth to death 


engulfed tw silence and confusion. we ts what sets us off from the other 
| animals. It ts our destiny on 


The very fast learner is a greater Ue 
threat to the conventional class- E : 

oy room than the very slow-learner. The creative capacity of the 
Most schools function ae fe lid 
Ee se, a — omy purposes, infinite. 

og to stop veal learning. At best, learning ts ecstatic. 2\ 


george Leonard's The Life We Are Given is reviewed ow p. 66. “<= 
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BY NINA WISE 


Nina Wise is chiefly a perfor- 
mance artist. Her work has won 
a lot of awards and three NEA 
fellowships. She has danced, 
sung, talked, and surprised 

in Bangkok, Killarney, and 
Zagreb, not to mention many 
other places; when at home in 
San Rafael, CA, she conducts 
workshops at Motion, her studio 
(415/459-3766). She is writing 
a book, Guidebook for the 
Lonely Planet. 


As a performance artist, as 

a writer, and “to know how to 
live,” Nina Wise collects stories. 
The one on these pages is true. 
Some names have been changed. 
—RK 


ILLUSTRATION BY MARGARET CHODOS-IRVINE 
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Y FORTIETH BIRTHDAY WAS 

approaching like a tidal wave. I was 
single, childless, and questioning the value 
of being a performance artist with a cult following 
but no steady income. I was living without the req- 
uisite evidence of adulthood — a couch, a dining- 


room table, a matched set of dishes, a color televi- 
sion. I tried to convince myself that this was due to the fact 


that I had separated from a relationship, and nearly all of the 
furniture and electronic devices I had used for seven years 
belonged to my ex-lover. But I knew the real dilemma was 
that I’d dedicated my life to my work, and I wasn’t getting 
famous fast enough. There were no book contracts, no movie 
deals, no television appearances coming my way. I needed 
help, a guidebook for the midlife moonscape of defeat. 


One of the great benefits of disappointment is that it drives you 
to religion. Usually not the one you were raised with: if that had 
worked you wouldn't be in this condition. Exorcism was the only 
methodology to stave off the demons that had caught wind of 
my approaching birthday and flicked their icy tongues in my 
ear, chanting a demented liturgy of symphonic discontent. I 
decided to learn to meditate, discovered a Vipassana Buddhist 
teacher in my neighborhood, and began to sit every morning 

on my purple zafu. 


One afternoon, my friend Martina called to tell me the Dalai 
Lama was coming to Santa Monica to give the Kalichakra 
Initiation. I’d met Martina when she came backstage after 
one of my performances. 


“That sex fantasy with the refrigerator was so divine,” she told 
me at one of her Pacific Heights dinner parties while the butlers 
serving smoked salmon and caviar toasties on silver trays waded 
through a bubbling crowd of environmentalists, publishers, 
writers and philanthropists. Martina had grown up in Argen- 
tina, where it was traditional among the wealthy to create an in- 
ternational milieu of royalty, intellectuals and artists. Her warm 
brown eyes exude confidence, her cheeks are aphrodisiac, and 
she wears a silver streak in her brown hair the way teenagers 
wear nose rings, to show that even though she’s holding forth 
on a white rug arrayed with priceless antiques, she’s really a 
rebel. Over champagne, Martina and I discovered that we 

both were seekers. We began going to retreats, talks, 

satsangs, and darshans together. 


“Do you want to go to Santa Monica with me 
and be my roommate?” Martina asked over the phone. 


The Kalichakra Initiation is one of the most esoteric and advanced 
practices in the Tibetan Buddhist system. During the initiation, 
participants take vows to devote their lives to altruism, to become 
bodhisattvas, enlightened beings who, instead of stepping off 
the wheel of incarnation upon their death, return to this earth 

to serve all living beings. Normally these teachings are only 


given to students with years of preliminary practice under 
their belts, but because the world was in such an escalated 
state of environmental devastation, the Dalai Lama had 
decided to offer this transmission to anyone who felt 
moved to participate. Many of my friends were 

heading for Southern California for this event. 

I accepted the invitation without a pause. 


When J arrived at the Shangri-La, an upscale Art Deco 
hotel on Ocean Boulevard, Martina was spread out on 

the king-sized bed balancing Mothering magazine on her 
stomach, which rose like a whale from a calm ocean. She 
was expecting her fifth child after a twelve-year pause and 
she needed to get current on parenting. I lay down next to 
her and pulled out the forty-page text we'd been given 

for the five-day initiation process. 


From this time until enlightenment 

I will generate the altruistic intention to become enlightened, 
Generate the very pure thought, 

And abandon the conception of I and mine. 


“Martina, what's the very pure thought? I’m not sure 
I’m following this,” I asked, eager for an in-depth 
dharma discussion. 


“It doesn’t matter. We'll get it by osmosis. Do you think 
I should get a diaper service?” 


“Definitely,” I said, turning back to the incompre- 
hensible text. 


In the morning, we waited in lines that stretched around 
the block until it was our turn to take three mouthfuls of 
saffron-blessed water and spit out our mental and emo- 
tional toxins into an enormous white plastic bucket. “I’m 
going to throw up,” Martina groaned, covering her eyes so 
she didn’t have to look at the frothy urine-colored spittle. 


We did three prostrations as we entered the hall, one for 
the Buddha, one for the teaching, and one for the commu- 
nity of seekers. Searching for our places in the crowded 
two-thousand-seat auditorium, I tried not to stare at the 
celebrities. We settled into velvet seats, pulled out our 
books and studied the stage where monks in one-armed 
wine-colored robes and scarlet chicken-comb headpieces 
chanted their deep-throated multi-octave drone, and the 
Dalai Lama recited detailed instructions in Tibetan. 


“What page are we on?” | asked Martina. 


“It doesn’t matter,” she said, waking up from a nap. 
“Breathe. Meditate.” 


“But we're supposed to be visualizing some deity with 
green arms and a flower on his forehead.” 


“Relax,” she said as she closed her eyes, stretched out 
her legs, and leaned her head back on the top of her seat. 


I couldn’t relax. This was my opportunity to receive an 
important transmission. I struggled to follow the text. 


gp PS 
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Within the great seal of clear light devoid of the 
elaborations of inherent existence, 


In the center of an ocean of offering clouds 
of Samantabhadra 


Like five-colored rainbows thoroughly bedecked .. . 


At the break people dashed into the lobby, where sinuous 
lines radiated from pay phones like Minerva’s hair. Men 
in denim and turtle T-shirts paced outside in the Santa 
Monica sunshine, their portaphones pressed against 

their ears. 


“Did you get the address of Richard Gere’s party for 
the Dalai Lama?” 


“Has my agent called?” 


“Cancel the 2:30, this is tedious but I think I'll stick 
it out. Say I had an emergency or something.” 


“He said he would sign? Fantastic. Maybe this 
stuff works.” 


“T hear there are three parties tonight, and a tea 
somewhere. Isn’t Barbara Streisand involved? Find out.” 


At the sound of the gong, people rushed back into the 
auditorium. Steeped in the summer heat, we planted our- 
selves in the plush seats and prayed to be truthful, kind, 
compassionate. Two thousand of us took vows together 
to dedicate our lives to the well-being of others. 


On the way home, Martina whispered in a conspiratorial 
hush that her friend, Carlos Castaneda, was coming to the 
hotel to join us for tea. 


“Don’t tell anyone; it’s just for us. He’s a bit finicky about 
who he hangs out with.” 


We only had thirty minutes. Like college roommates get- 
ting ready for a double date, we took turns in the shower, 
hovered shoulder to shoulder in front of the bathroom 
mirror with our blow dryers and lipstick, finessed each 
other’s outfits. Our wrists were still moist with Martina’s 
French perfume when we heard the knock. Martina glided 
to the door with cultivated poise. Wide-eyed, I examined a 
short gray-haired man in a wrinkled polyester suit and 
dusty cowboy boots embracing her in the doorway. 


“That cannot possibly be him,” I thought. I had imagined 
him tall, with broad shoulders and a swatch of thick dark 
hair, someone with an air of Mexican aristocracy steeped 
in shamanism and desert ravines. I had read all of Carlos 
Castaneda’s books when I was in college and they had af- 
fected me more than any other writer I had ever studied. 
Castaneda’s accounts of his encounters in Mexico with the 
Yaqui Indian sorcerer, don Juan Matus, had informed my 
entire generation. I would quote don Juan to my friends 
who would quote him back to me. “Follow a path with 
heart,” we would tell each other. “Keep death over your 
left shoulder.” We were taking psychedelics and changing 
the world into a place that prioritized human love above 
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materialism and magic above science. Castaneda and 
don Juan were our guides through a terrain outside the 
law, one that our parents were too conservative and too 
terrified to explore. Castaneda was our surrogate father, 
don Juan our spiritual teacher, our prophet. 


“Carlos, this is Nina,” Martina smiled with a seamless 
grace. “Nina, Carlos Castaneda.” 


Like earth opened by a plow, Carlos’ furrowed face fell 
into a wide grin as he shook my hand. His hand was as 
warm as a chicken’s nest. He sat down in a floral-print 
easy chair and asked for a glass of water. I could hardly 
believe I was in the same room with this man. 


“I've been waiting to ask you for ages, what really 
happened to don Juan?” Martina dove in. “Did he die?” 


“No, no,” Carlos chuckled, “he didn’t die. He disap- 
peared. He went to the other place. I am learning this too, 
to become immortal. This is my work now, which begins 
after dark. Most people think that their work is what they 
do at their jobs, during the day, but the real work happens 
after midnight. Most people waste their lives because they 
forget they are going to die. It is at night, in the dreams, 
that I practice how to die. When you learn how to die, 

you learn to live forever. 


“After don Juan left, la Gorda became my benefactor,” he 
went on, leaning forward, looking us both directly in the 
eyes as if fishing. “She was fat and ugly, with coal-black 
hair and dark eyes. I was completely under her spell.” 


I was completely under Castaneda’s spell now. The lilt 
of his voice, the Spanish accent cradling an impeccable 
English, hypnotized me. His eyes glowed with the 
victory of our capture. 


“And anything la Gorda wanted me to do, I had to do it. 
So, one day, she told me to go to Tucson. She said I should 
work as a cook ina cafe. 


“No, I said to her. ‘I like my life in Los Angeles. I like 
my friends. I’m not going to Tucson. I don’t know how 
to cook.’ 


“T got into my truck and I drove off. Six hours outside of 
Nayarit, I was thinking, ‘My life in Los Angeles isn’t that 
great.’ Twelve hours outside of Nayarit I was thinking, 
‘My life in Los Angeles has its ups and downs.’ Eighteen 
hours outside of Nayarit I found myself on the border 

of Arizona, heading for Tucson, thinking, ‘My life in 

Los Angeles is completely miserable.’ I pulled up to 

the first greasy-spoon cafe I laid my eyes on and I 
walked in. I asked for a job.” 


Carlos crossed his arms over his chest and deepened 
his voice. 


“Do you know eggs? Ya see, hamburgers and fries are 
easy, but we serve breakfast all day and you've got to 
know eggs.” 


He uncrossed his arms and let his voice soften. 


“I found a studio apartment and I practiced cooking 
eggs for two weeks — scrambled, over easy, over hard, 
softboiled, hardboiled, omelets, poached. I went back 
to the cafe. 


“Do you know eggs?’ the boss asked me again. 
“Yeah, I know eggs,’ I said. 


“So I got the job. After a month they promoted me, put me 
in charge of hiring and firing. And this young girl named 
Linda came in and wanted a job as a waitress. So [ hired 
her. We got to be friends and she told me that she was a 
fan of Carlos Castaneda and she gave me a couple of 
Castaneda’s books to read. I didn’t know what to say. 

I took the books and a couple of days later I gave 

them back. I told her I didn’t really understand.” 


Carlos chuckled, enjoying the story. I sat on the pastel 
hotel couch with my legs pulled up and studied his face. 
The press had recently discredited Castaneda’s claims to 
have apprenticed to a witchdoctor in Mexico. 

The sympathetic critics suggested it was 

poetry, important fiction. The harsher 

critics accused him of fraud. I listened 

to Carlos’s story like a detective, look- 

ing for factual flaws. I examined his 

brown and wrinkled face for evidence 

of water, seduced by Castaneda’s 

enthusiasm, his sunny chuckle, his 

intelligence, and the understated 

grace of his gestures. 


“One morning Linda came into 
the cafe and she was very jumpy. 


“What's going on?’ I asked. ‘Que pasa?’” 


Carlos sat up straight in his chair, pulled his 
knees tightly together, and spoke in a high pitch. 


“He's here. Carlos Castaneda. In the alley. There’s a tall 
dark Mexican man sitting in a white limousine with the 
air conditioning on and the windows rolled up and 

he’s scribbling notes on a yellow pad. I’m sure it’s 

him. There’s rumors that Carlos Castaneda is in 

Tucson. What should I do?” 


He relaxed his knees. 


“T didn’t know what to say. I told her to just go out there 
and introduce herself. She thought she was too fat. And 
that Castaneda would never fall for a waitress at a greasy- 
spoon cafe. I looked at her standing there in her cap and 
apron. She looked beautiful to me, radiant. She was 
young and lively and had a quick mind. 


“You're perfect, just the way you are,’ I told her. 


“She put on lipstick and fixed up her hair and went out 
into the alley. Two minutes later, she came back with tears 
streaming down her face. 


“What happened?’ I asked her. She could hardly talk 
through her tears. 


“T knocked on his window ...and he rolled it down 
...and I said... hiand told him my name... was 
Linda . . . he just rolled the window up... he 
wouldn’t even talk to me.’ 


“T felt real bad,” said Carlos, a sadness darkening his eyes. 
“I knew it wasn’t Castaneda, but I thought maybe she’d 
meet some guy who'd take her out to dinner. I didn’t 
know what to do. I took her in my arms and I held her.” 
He paused, looked out the window at the silhouettes 

of palm trees lining the street. 


“I started to cry too, because Id come to really love this 
girl. We'd been best friends for nearly a year. I wondered 
if I could tell her who I was. But I realized, she’d never 
believe me. She'd think I was making it up, to make her 
feel better. You see, for all this time she’d known me 

as Joe Gomez.” 


Carlos Castaneda, the man she dreamed of meeting, was 
holding her in his arms but she didn’t recognize him. Love 
slips by with an alias as the scarf-waving Sirens of 
disappointment captivate our imaginations. I’m 
Linda, I realized, thinking what I long for is 
something other than this life unfolding 
moment to moment in ways I could 
never plan or even fantasize. 
Out of the window seagulls 
cried the sun down, colors 
marbled the sky. Hunger 
fell out of my bones. 


Carlos paused and looked 
at me. We sat in the dim pink 
light of sunset. No one moved. 


“When I got back to my studio apartment, La Gorda 
was sitting there, waiting for me. I don’t know how she 
got in. She always got in, always found me. I told her 
what had happened. I asked her what I should do. 


“NTamanos,’ she said. 


“But I can’t just leave,’ I told her. ‘I have to give two 
weeks’ notice, train a replacement, say goodbye to 
my friends.’ 


“What's a matter,’ she said. “Tienes miedo? You’ re afraid 
no one can cook eggs as good as Carlos Castaneda? 
Vamanos.’ 


“We got into my truck and drove off.” | 


Carlos got up to go, shook out his pant legs, extended 
his arms. I walked right into his strong hug. 


“You're perfect, just the way you are,” he whispered 
into my ear. 


I could hear him whistling as he strode down the hall. @ 
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Sacred Chaos 


This book is an antidote to those people 
and philosophies that urge us to “be 
happy.” O'Kane argues instead for the 
resilience and power of despair. The sto- 
ries of Christ, Perceval, and the goddess 
Inanna are recast as maps to inner 
darkness. Don't be put off by the on- 
slaught of Jungian lingo. This book is at 
its best when it examines the relation- 
ship between group rituals and the idio- 
syncratic ways individuals experience 
psychic turmoil. If we cannot be happy, 
the author argues, let us find at least a 
“propitious attitude” toward the dark- 
ness in which we live. —Evelyn Pine 


e 

Put otherwise: rituals are a means of con- 
tacting the divine child, Jung’s “initial and 
terminal creature.” The contact with sa- 
cred time and its images also provides the 
individual with the means to participate in a 
suprapersonal, eternal psyche. This partici- 
pation, this “eternal return” through ritual 
to mythical origins, provides us with the 
knowledge that we are not alone. It thus 
allows us to face the dark aspects of the sa- 
cred — and of the Self — without suffering 
more than necessary and without the pain 
provoked by isolation: we are supported 
by the awareness that many others have 
had this experience. 


® 
But | would emphasize one thing above all. 
When interpreting myths related to indi- 


Frederick Ferré does not believe — as 
his Swedish father once did — that to 
protect a barn with a lightning rod is to 
fly in the face of Providence and merit 
hellfire. Science, he believes, can legiti- 
mately interfere with natural processes. 


But science alone does not solve all 
problems. By thinking it can, we have 
dangerously depleted finite natural 
resources. We must establish a new 
livable synthesis by enlisting religion 
and philosophy to temper the hubris 
of science. A disturbing and profoundly 
challenging thesis. —Gary MacEoin 


e 

The sheer fact is that our best knowledge 
is so shot through with mystery that to call 
it knowledge may some day seem a little 
arrogant and quaint. 


e 

The earth is no longer, and never will be 
again, naively bountiful, after three hundred 
years of avid exploitation by the ever-ex- 
pansive appetites of the modern world. 


viduation, that is to the relation with the 
Self, one should take full account of the 
manner in which a patient acceptance of 
sinister aspects takes the hero further. 


Analyses in the traditional heroic mold are 
prejudiced toward light and a positive atti- 
tude. In a way, they proceed in too rational 
a manner. And they may forget to ask 

the right question, that is, to integrate an 
acausal dimension that is inherent to the 
nature of the soul; in looking for A, we 
may find B, and this B is precisely what 

the psyche may need. 


SACRED 
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Sacred Chaos 
(Reflections on God’s 


Shadow and the Dark Self) 

Francoise O’Kane. Inner City Books, 
1994; 139 pp. ISBN 0-919123-65-| 
$16 ($18 postpaid) from Bookworld, 
Box 18088, Sarasota, FL 34276; 
800/444-2524 ext. 12 


Much of the easily mined copper and other 
essentials for high technology, most of 

the easily extracted oil and other energy 
sources required for recognizably modern 
living — these have been used up already 
in the centuries-long process of building 
the world we now inhabit. 


@ 

Is there a distinctive dominant Christian 
value? Again, debates may be expected, 
since visions of the essence of Christianity 
differ. But one long tradition, to which | 
adhere, has held that agapé self-forgetful 
concern for the other, is the one norm by 
which all the rest are to be measured. If 
this stress on agapé is accepted, the tech- 
nologies of a Christian future would be 
very different from those of the global 
North in the last three hundred years. 


e 

Ecological science involves a vision of reality 
that is wholly at odds with the typically 
sterile, alien images generated from the 
modern sciences. The postmodern images 
of reality that come from ecology portray 


Jan Saudek's photographs are like 
overripe peaches: lushly erotic, but 
decaying around the edges. He 
takes raw, earthy, sensual pictures, 
frequently using exaggeratedly volup- 
tuous models. Like Prague itself (his 
home city), Saudek's photos are 
debauched, frowsy, falling apart, but 
still with glorious remnants of old 
beauty. His hand-tinted sepia photos 
are especially jewellike. 


Saudek was dismissed as a pornogra- 
pher in communist Czechoslovakia 
— erotica not being a popular 
subject with the government bureau- 
crats who doled out paychecks to 
state-licensed artists. After the Fall, 
Saudek’'s photos began to appear 

in the west. Now his work provides 

a popular commodity for the Czech 
republic's tourist trade. This anthology 
of his work stretches from the early 
sixties to 1990, and includes an 
English translation of Saudek’s auto- 
biographical timeline. —Terri Nelson 
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<a ERATING SCIENCE, 
ASCHNOLOGY. 


Hellfire and Lightning Rods 
(Liberating Science, 

Technology, and Religion) 

Frederick Ferré. 1993; 

223 pp. ISBN 0-88344-988-9 

$16.95 ($19.95 postpaid) from Orbis 
Books, PO Box 502, Maryknoll NY 10545; 
800/258-5838 


the world as an endlessly complex network 
of organic and inorganic systems locked in 
constant interaction. In each system the 
lesser parts — far from being the basis for 
all explanation — are intelligible only with 
reference to the larger unities in which 
they play a role. 


e 

If beavers build a dam that blocks a stream 
and destroys a primal forest, they carry no 
burden of guilt. If we humans decide to do 

the same thing, we must stand answerable 

for our actions. It seems unfair! But that is 

the glorious agony of our human condition. 
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Saudek: Life, Love, Death, & 


Other Such Trifles 


Saudek 

(Life, Love, Death, 

& Other Such Trifles) 

Jan Saudek. Art Unlimited, 1991; 
160 pp. ISBN 90-71 1-61-137 
$40 ($43 postpaid). G.K. 
Enterprises Inc., 89 Greene 
Street, 3rd Floor, New York 
NY 10012; 212/941-1511, 

fax 212/941-7322 
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Running back to 
Gregor’s room, Grete 
banged the door shut, 
leaving him stranded in 
the living room. 


“He darted from his 
hiding place, quickly 
crawled up to it and 
pressed himself to the 
glass. He clung to his 
picture and would not 
let it be taken away. He 
would rather jump on 
his sister's face.”’ His 
mother now saw the 
“huge brown mass on 
the flowered wallpaper’ 
and fell fainting on the 
couch. 


Introducing Kafka 


Examining Kafka’s diaries, let- 
ters, stories, and personal his- a 
tory, David Mairowitz gives his Introducing Kafka 


readers a thoughtful overview David Z. Mairowitz & Robert 
of Kafka’s life, his major works, Crumb. 1994; 176 pp. 
and how the two interact. ISBN 0-87816-282-8 


$11.95 ($16.45 postpaid) from 
Kitchen Sink Press, 320 Riverside 
Drive, Northhampton, MA 
01060; 800/365-7465 


R. Crumb's distorted realism 
provides the perfect illustration 
for the humor in Kafka’s work 
and for Kafka’s visceral horror 5 ‘ 
at life. —Wade Fox : \. Va ee 
\ is 
A picture of my existence... would show 
a useless wooden stake covered in snow 
... Stuck loosely at a slant in the ground 
in a ploughed field on the edge of a vast 
open plain on a dark winter night. 


Grete rushed out of the 
room in search of 
medicine for her mother. 
Gregor, in a state of 
panic and confusion, 
followed after her. 


For a few minutes all was quiet, He crawled quickly to the door of 
but then his father, who had been his room and crouched against it 
forced out of retirement to find a to show that he was more than 
new job, came home. Gregor now willing to go back in peacefully. 


had to attempt to placate him. 


I KNEW (T/ 
1 KEPT TELLING YOU IT 


His father, 
however, was 
in no mood 
to observe 
such 
niceties. 


"4 
-— 
Want 
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Darkness Visible 


William Styron sheds a wise, autobio- 
graphical light on the dim and, because 
of its affinity to suicide, still taboo subject 
of clinical depression. His novelist's voice 
renders the story of his foray into that 
ruthless darkness in unpretentious and 
palpable terms. He lets us glimpse the 
kind of courage it takes to overcome 
depression’s typhoon of “anxiety, agita- 
tion, and unfocused dread.” By making 
us realize our own susceptibility, he 
causes us to wonder if we possess such 
courage, and whether the dynamics 

of clinical depression may not 

inspire that very question. 


No psychiatric babble. No pontificating. 
No statistics. No whining. Just the clear 
presentation of a felt sense of depres- 
sion and a ringing affirmation of our 
capacity to manifest superhuman 
courage. —Hayward Johnson 


Living With Prozac 


@ 

Depression is a disorder of mood, so mys- 
teriously painful and elusive in the way it 
becomes known to the self — to the medi- 
ating intellect — as to verge close to being 
beyond description. 


But never let it be doubted that depression, 
in its extreme form, is madness. This mad- 
ness results from an aberrant biochemical 
process. ... it is no wonder that the mind 
begins to feel aggrieved, stricken, and the 
muddied thought processes register the 
distress of an organ in convulsion. . . . It is 
a storm indeed, but a storm of murk. Soon 
evident are the slowed-down responses, 
near paralysis, psychic energy throttled 
back close to zero. Ultimately, the body 

is affected and feels sapped, drained. 


Reading this book is like spending a day 
with seventy-five people from around the 
country and listening as each takes five 
minutes to tell their Prozac (or Paxil or 
Zoloft) saga. It is straight talk from pa- 
tient to patient (or potential patient). 
This is what life is like on the drug. For 
some it is a transforming savior, for oth- 
ers it is the drug from hell. For most, it is 
somewhere in between. —Louis Engel 


e 

| expected to never have anything bother 
me, never get excited or stressed. | feel all 
the normal feelings that everyone feels, but 
not to such a magnified degree. Not such 
drastic highs and lows. And I’m not so 
much in a hurry to organize the world — 
it’s to a more normal level, and not so ob- 
sessive. If | get depressed, it lasts about two 
minutes, and fades away. | can calmly and 
constructively handle all of life’s ups and 
downs. | can go into new places such as 
restaurants alone, still with a little anxiety, 
but a very small amount. An amount that 

| can get through. I’m not so spooked by 
people. | feel more that | fit in. Overall, | 
feel wonderful, and free. | feel that | have 

a new lease on life. Finally, | can enjoy life 
to its fullest and not be so constricted by 
anxiety and phobias. 


e 

What | like is that life is easier. | cry at 
more appropriate times. | feel more at ease 
with social relationships. I’m a calmer par- 
ent (as my children will attest). | have not 
felt panicked or detached from my life for 
months. With the support of medication, | 
am better able to enjoy the progress that 


Living with Prozac 

(And Other Selective 
Serotonin-Reuptake Inhibitors) 

Debra Elfenbein, Editor. 
HarperSanFrancisco, 1995; 

287 pp. ISBN 0-06-25 1206-4 

$9 ($11.75 postpaid) from HarperCollins 
Publishers, Direct Mail, PO Box 588, 
Dunmore, PA 18512; 800/331-3761 


I’m making in therapy and in my recovery. 
| have fingernails most of the time. Medica- 
tion doesn’t take away my problems. | still 
have some symptoms of post-traumatic 
stress syndrome, but | have much more 
than | could have dreamed. | am happy. 


@ 
| noticed that while on Prozac | would start 


‘to feel more hostile and violent. These feel- 


ings were expressed one weekend, when | 
almost had three car accidents within an 
hour’s time. The next day | got into an 
argument with one of my neighbors in 

the laundry room. 


The next day | went to work and arranged 
with my therapist to be admitted to First 
Hospital Vallejo. 


@ 

Two months later, | crashed. In a six-hour 
period | sank into a darkness that separated 
me from everything. | had used Zoloft not 


Darkness Visible 
(A Memoir of Madness) 


William Styron. Vintage Books, 

1990; 84 pp. ISBN 0-679-73639-5 

$8 ($12 postpaid) from Random House, 
Order Dept., 400 Hahn Road, Westminster, 
MD 21157; 800/733-3000 


as an aid to recovery but as a tool to allow 
me to push beyond my limits, so that the 
third episode of depression was far worse 
than either of the other two. | had not 
heard the warnings of both my doctor 

and therapist. 


e 

For now, I’ve resigned myself to taking 
medication. | am not seeing a counselor, 
and see a psychiatrist only for my prescrip- 
tions. Although | occasionally grumble 
about being dependent on a pill, | feel 
grateful for the medication. With a limited 
energy level, | go for quality rather than 
quantity experiences. My eating is moder- 
ate and my weight stable. | can’t say | will 
never purge again, but for now | am not 
doing so. | look forward to an old age 
filled with joy and wisdom. 


e 

| am a therapist and have been on Prozac 
for about a year. | have not tried any other 
antidepressants. 


| have not noticed a HUGE change but little 
changes. It seemed to work very gradually 
to make me not as anxious, and | don't 
take things as seriously as | once did. 


| tend to be a very workaholic, responsible, 
caring person, and sometimes | care too 
much! | think Prozac has helped me detach 
a little and also focus. | think | have a little 
ADHD [attention deficit hyperactivity dis- 
order] also, and it has helped that. 


The only side effect | had was a little in- 
somnia at first. | think it has also helped my 
PMS [premenstrual syndrome]. | am almost 
menopausal, too (age 50), so | feel it may 
help that too, or is it the placebo effect? 
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Towards A Global Village 


Do you know what a CDI is? Well, until reading this dispatch from the front, | didn’t . actrees pe NC rt 
either. CDI is the tag for Community-based Development Initiatives. Mmmm, OK, ot ad ines ie Ee Rae ke ; 
and what are those? Lets start with what they are not: more rich Northern Hemi- ae ty can a epee kee aur Aen 
sphere countries making things worse for less well-off Southern Hemisphere coun- corporations or governments that are 

tries. With the failure of big government, the World Bank, and other essentially behaving well in North-South relations, 
greedy enterprises, NGOs (Non-Governmental Organizations) are increasingly taking _ or they can punish those that are 

over efforts to bring justice, equity, democracy, and peace — the basics of a good behaving poorly. 

life — to those who don’t have it. Turns out that an 

extraordinary amount of good work is being done by 
“the people” of many countries, including ours. This 


An example of the impact of preferential 
purchasing comes from the Netherlands, 
where more than 300 communities and 


book is an inspiring report (in singularly uninspired lan- 
guage) on what's going on. Readers needing some- 
thing to do might find their next gig here. —J. Baldwin 


Towards a Global Village 
Michael Shuman. Pluto Press (UK), 
1994; 189 pp. ISBN 0-7453-0862-7 
$17.95 ($20.95 postpaid). Westview 
Press, 5500 Central Avenue, Boulder, 


CO 80301; 303/444-3541 


Rebuilding Community in America 


This whopper of a book is a good place 
to start for inexperienced community- 
desirers who haven't really thought care- 
fully about it yet. Community is used 
here to mean the neighborly, coopera- 
tive arrangements that the older of us 
remember and very few younger have 
ever experienced. The high spirit and 
environmental concern expressed will 
get you going; lots of good advice from 
those who are actually building or living 
in a working community makes it real. 


Rebuilding Community is an odd mix of 
useless generalized advice (“Grow some 
of your own food”) and specifics detailed 
right down to the ideal design for a pot- 
&-pan rack, Some suggestions are un- 
proved, simplistic proposals and some 
are right from front-line experience. 
Tired seventies clichés occasionally mar 
credibility (e.g. “Even if we paved over 
the whole country, we could hardly build 
freeways fast enough to keep up with 
car use”). If you can get by that sort of 
thing, there's a lot to help you make 
your next move. One thing for sure: 

It's happening. —J. Baldwin 


————— 
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The N Street CoHousing Community in 
Davis, CA has put together | 2 houses that 
share a back yard, gardens, and a common 
house with a large kitchen, dining room, 
and office. The esthetic and utilitarian 
amenities occur as both individual and 
organized group projects — it belongs 

to everyone. 


Lr 


@ 

“| hope our co-housing community 
develops in a similar way [referring to 
Permaculture] — a little chaotic, definitely 
diverse, yet in a wild and living harmony; 

a place of awe, of work, of belonging, of 
growth, of spirituality; a place in which to 
be born; a neighborhood in which to grow 
old and die; a community to know as 
home.” — A Founding Member of 

the N Street Community 


Rebuilding Community in America 
Ken Norwood. 1995; 406 pp. 

ISBN 0-9641346-2-4 

$24.5 ($27.50 postpaid). Shared Living 
Resource Center, 2375 Shattuck Avenue, 
Berkeley, CA 94704; 800/475-7572 


eleven (of twelve) provincial governments 
are buying “solidarity coffee.” So-called 
“alternative trade” organizations procure 


America Calling 


The new technology is touted as a high- 
way to the world and a vast web per- 
mitting hitherto-unimaginable interaction. 
Its proponents promise a revolution in 
human cooperation. Its detractors pre- 
dict the breakdown of face-to-face rela- 
tionships, and seek legislation to curtail 
the spread of abuse and filth over the 
medium. 


This was the state of the telephone, 

| 880-1910. The telephone seems so 
mundane to us that we can forget that 
the claims and fears at its inception 
were often as grandiose as those for 
other technologies today. This careful 
study of the telephone'’s first decades 

is a model for the history of technology: 
eschew generalizations, examine par- 
ticulars, attend to the perspective of the 
user rather than the inventor, marketer, 
or pundit. A few other findings: The new 
medium’s technologist-inventors were 
frequently the people least capable of 
predicting how it would develop. The 
technology did not change users as 
much as they changed it to achieve the 
ends they chose. The industry repeatedly 
adapted to users rather than vice versa, 
in spite of its efforts to manipulate or 


coerce them. —Michael K. Stone Speaking 
Directly Inte 
Like other central offices in large cities, The Transm: 
the Sutter Exchange in San Francisco, 

1914, employed many young women as 

operators and some as everpresent super- 

visors. ... According to one casual esti- 

mate, if automatic switching had not been 
instituted, the growth of telephones would 

have led to the employment of all adult 

American women as operators. 


eee 


coffee beans from small-scale, responsible 
producers in the South at a slightly higher 
price to ensure that the growers receive 
enough revenue to make a decent living. 
... Asa result of the Dutch campaign, 
low-income coffee farmers are receiving 
an extra $4 million of income per year. 
Moreover, in each of the 300 Dutch 
municipalities where civil servants and 
city officials now drink solidarity coffee, 
public debate over the purchasing policy 
has helped to raise awareness about 

the inequities facing producers of raw 
commodities in the South. 


Ce 


e 

AT&T tried at first to suppress “hello” as 
a vulgarity. It failed decisively, so much so 
that it later endorsed the nickname, hello- 


girls, for its operators. 


e 

Early telephone men often fought their 
residential customers over social conver- 
sations, labeling such calls as frivolous 
and unnecessary. For example, a com- 
pany announcement from 1881 com- 
plained, “The fact that subscribers have 
been free to use the wires as they 
pleased without incurring additional ex- 
pense [i.e., by using flat rates] has led to 
the transmission of large numbers of 
communications of the most trivial char- 
acter.” ... One tactic, noted in the ear- 
lier discussion of telephone etiquette, 
was to place time limits on calls. This 
was often an explicit effort to stop 
people who insisted on chatting when 
there was “business” to be conducted. 
Instructions on party-line etiquette in a 
1900 Canadian directory read, “It is, of 
course, well understood that business 
conversations cannot be limited as to 
time, but ‘visiting’ can beneficially be 
confined to a reasonably short duration 
of time.” 


cLAUDES FOSTER 
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America Calling 

(A Social History of the Telephone to 1940) 
Claude S. Fischer. University of California 
Press, 1992; 424 pp. ISBN 0-520-08647-3 
$16 ($19 postpaid). California/Princeton 
Fulfillment Services, PO Box 10769, 
Newark, Nj 07193; 800/777-4726 


Down the Asphalt Path 


This fascinating treatise is the most cred- 


ible look yet at how automobiles have 
changed American society for better 

or worse. The thoroughly documented 
text is gd welcome change from rants 
against “paving over the entire country” 
or hype about “the miracle of the mod- 
ern highway” found in more biased 
books. Metaphorically, it's the classic 
story of uncontrolled new technology 
taking over. Could it or should it have 
been nipped in the bud? Interesting 
reading for those who would tame 
technology. —J. Baldwin 


e 

The “going out” style of dating replaced 
traditional, parentally supervised courtship 
that involved the man calling on the woman 
in her parents’ house. Cars enormously 
eased the transition to the new style by 
allowing the young to get away from the 
bounds of family and neighborhood. 


@ 

Encouraging jitney use might have im- 
proved the efficiency of urban travel and 
reduced jams, by limiting the number of 
one-car, one-passenger trips. This never 
happened. Politically potent transit firms 
and taxi owners lobbied against 

the intruders. 


® 
City residents were fed up with their 

rail transit systems and welcomed a 
potential competitor. . . .Trolleys were 
dirty, noisy, and overcrowded. It was im- 
possible for middle-class riders to isolate 
themselves from fellow riders whom they 
perceived as social inferiors. Distancing 
themselves from blacks, immigrants, blue 
collar workers, and, in general those 
stereotyped as the “great unwashed,” 
was often precisely why the middle 
classes had moved to the suburbs. 


Down the Asphalt Path 

(The Automobile and the American City) 
Clay McShane. 1994; 288 pp. 

ISBN 0-23 1-0839 1-2 

$17.50 ($20.50 postpaid). 

Columbia University Press, 

Order Dept., 136 S. Broadway, 
Irvington, NY 10533; 

800/944-8648 
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Whatis a Good War? 


BY JOSEPH McCONNELL 
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“Beneath the British flag, all men are free.” 
— Robert Baden-Powell, 1908 


“In the name of God and of the dead generations from which she 
receives her old tradition of nationhood, Ireland through us 
summons her children to her flag and strikes for freedom.” 

— Patrick Pearse, 1916 


LEARLY, BETWEEN PEARSE AND BADEN-POWELL there 
was some distance of opinion. Freedom was a thing both 


claimed, Baden-Powell for his empire, Pearse for his 
revolution against it. The empire and the revolution clashed, 
brought war and death and shellfire to the streets of Dublin, 
and the distance of opinion was only wider for it. War, 

the red slayer, divides men in their ideas as well as 

across battlefields. 


Consider a French colonist in North Africa. Imagine yourself 
in his place, with a wife and children, property, influence in 
the community. Now listen to Franz Fanon talking about 
you: “The rebel’s weapon is the proof of his humanity. For 
in the first days of the revolt, you must kill: to shoot down a 
European is to kill two birds with one stone, to destroy an 
oppressor and the man he oppresses at the same time: there 
remain a dead man and a free man; the survivor, for the first 
time, feels a national soil under his foot.” 


And within the minds of individuals, ambiguity exists about 
war. In Studs Terkel’s book of interviews, The Good War, men 
and women recall for him the Second World War, and their 
memories are full of contradictions. A man who married 

a German woman talks about his son’s father-in-law as 

a “Jap.” A doctor says that he had a compulsion to get into 

: 72 the war, that he felt he had to be there; he also says that 

Joe McConnell is a software “there was nothing more horrible than to see youngsters 


engineer and occasional with their heads partly blown off.” And an ex-marine now 
writer on social topics. He 


has never been in combat ; 
and wants to keep it that right.” And as strongly as war may divide, it may also unite: 
way. He can be admon- A New York Times article by Philip Shennon quotes a Viet- 
ished, cajoled, condemned, 
congratulated, etc. at: 
josephm@sojourn.com —JD many of her former enemies, “The war is over — we do 


believes, “Whatever the government says is not always 


namese student as saying in almost the same words as so 


not want to talk about it anymore.” 
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Your reaction to a given war may 
be one that you share with a large 
number of others, but almost by 
definition, another large body of 
individuals will see it very differ- 
ently. You may count yourself 
among the righteous; somebody 
else considers you a foreign devil. 
Almost as importantly, you may 
think about war in general in one 
set of ways, and you may contra- 
dict yourself utterly in regard to 
one particular war. You may re- 
cite “Thou shalt not kill,” and 
you may put an “I support our 
troops” bumper sticker on 

your Car. 


War is a hard topic for rational 
thought. That's not to say that no- 
body reasons about its methods 
or its history; there are whole in- 
dustries for that. Each individual 
war receives extensive attention; 
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causes, events, and technologies 
are documented. But what seems 
to be missing, or at least hard to 
come by, is a rationale for reacting 
to a war, a structure for valuing it, 
comparing it to other wars, and 
deciding — as I think we have a 
responsibility to decide — wheth- 
er a war's costs will be balanced 
by its justifications. During the 
Vietnam era, many of us were 

so involved in opposing that war 
that, if another one had occurred, 
we would probably have opposed 
it, too, out of the habit of opposi- 
tion. We might or might not have 
been right to do so; we would, in 
my opinion, have been intellec- 
tually negligent to do so. 


I would like very much to say 
that all war is wrong. I can’t say 
it. Circumstances arise; things 


Many of us were so involved in 
opposing the Vietnam war that, 

if another one had occurred, we 
would probably have opposed 
it, too, out of the habit of opposi- 
tion. We might or might not have 
been right to do so; we would, in 
my opinion, have been intellec- 
tually negligent to do so. 


happen; cracks appear in my 
philosophical wall. I have to be- 
gin qualifying and saying, “Well, 
starting a war is wrong.” “Okay, 
starting one for a bad reason is 
wrong.” “Starting that war for 
worse reasons than the enemy’s 
reasons was a greater wrong on 
our part than the wrong on their 
part, so we were more wrong... .” 
To make things harder, modern 
wars (and many older ones) come 
wrapped in someone’s political or 
philosophical agenda — you find 
yourself hating the war but asked 
to love the cause, or your country, 
or your king. 


This article is concerned with 
presenting one possible response 
to a war; it tries to present a set 

of measures that can be applied 
when CNN or the President or 

a talk show host asks for your 
support or your condemnation. It 
tries to present one way of look- 
ing at the relative merits or poten- 
tial merits of conflict. And then, 

it tries to reduce all that to a ques- 
tionnaire. If that sounds impossi- 
bly ambitious or even hubristic, 
let me quickly point out that I 
made it considerably less com- 
plicated by not being fair. As I'll 
explain in a moment, I used only 
one, very general, point of view: 


my own. And in doing this, I’m 
not trying to create some sort of 
standard. I’m not suggesting that 
my criteria should become a yard- 
stick by which we decide whether 
to nuke somebody’s capital. Nor 
am I suggesting that these are the 
only standards or the right ones. 
But when confronted with a war, 
these questions may be at least 

a useful place to begin. 


In order to measure the value 

of a war, I needed to place it 
against some sort of standard. In 
the case of this particular exercise, 
it should be obvious that I did not 
use any one political or religious 
idea of good. “Propagation of the 
faith” and “containing Commu- 
nism” are examples of general 
values that have been used in 
valuing wars. So are “opposing 
Fascism” and “bringing about 
world revolution.” None of these 
was general enough for what 

I had in mind. Instead, I took 

the viewpoint of what might be 
called “historical humanitarian- 
ism.” I looked for ways to assess 
how relatively bad a war was (or 
would be) for the people alive at 
the time and for the people who 
had to (or will have to) live with 
its consequences. Since we could 
be talking about wars four millen- 
nia old or wars about to occur, it 
seemed necessary to consider 
both their contemporary effects 
and their aftermaths. In other 
words, I ignored, except in the 
abstract, the triumph or failure 
of a particular political system or 
a given religion. What mattered, 
I decided, was the suffering im- 
posed; to take Joseph Conrad 

out of context, I tried to measure 
“The horror .. . the horror.” 


Here, then, are the measures 

I identified. They fall into three 
general axes of classification: 
motivations and causes, meth- 
ods, and outcomes. 


Aggressor Motivation 


One obvious way to begin look- 
ing at a war is to ask questions 
about how it began. If the origin 
is one-sided — if there’s a clear 
difference between the aggressor 
and the target — then we can 
start by trying to list the aggres- 
sor’s motivations. This won’t 
always be easy; the origin of any 
given war may be obscure or de- 
batable. Whose fault was World 
War I, anyway? And it may not 
always be the case that the un- 
derlying actor is a nation. For 
example, the aggressor in the 
Spanish-American War, nation- 
ally, was the US, but individually, 
William Randolph Hearst could 
be seen as having created the 
public demand. 
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Our first question, then, is 
whether we can identify an 
aggressor with any degree of 
clarity. Did some party obvious- 
ly “start it?” Are there acts that 
clearly led to the outbreak of war, 
and if so, are those acts all or 
mostly on the part of one entity? 
If we can make that assertion, 
we've already taken a step to- 
ward a concept of the war: we 
believe that there’s an aggressor, 
and thus we almost certainly have 
to believe that there exists one or 
more targets of aggression. Al- 
most immediately, we’ve divided 
the set of wars into two groups: 
wars in which we categorize the 
participants as aggressors and 
victims, and 


Hearst’s moti- 
vation was 

to sell news- 
papers, Amer- 
ica’s ostensible 
aim was to free 
the Cubans 
and Filipinos, 
and the actual 
agenda was to 
enter — better 
late than never 
— the colonial 
game. With this 
war and with 
many others, 
especially after 
the appearance 
of democracy 
and the rise of 
representative 
governments, 
we find our- 


Ee 


Wraat can we 
say of a revolution 
: that seeks to over- 
throw an oppres- 
sive regime — if 
the thing that the 
regime has been 
repressing is an 
equally repressive 
religious funda- 
mentalism? 


wars in which 
those roles are 
ambiguous. 


As a simple 
example, take 
the First Silesian 
War, Frederick 
II (the Great) of 
Prussia’s first 
whack at the 
Austro-Hun- 
garian Empire. 
Frederick’s mo- 
tivations were 
simple: Silesia 
was a fertile, 
desirable slice 
of land, adjacent 
to his existing 
borders, and 
arguably some- 
thing to which 
his dynasty had 


selves facing a 
choice of guilty parties, and a 
choice among their motivations. 


Even so, reasons and intents are 
important places to begin, and 
we'll need to deal with them, 
accounting with qualifications 
and adjectives for the complexity 
that wars present. 
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an historic claim. 
While the Austrians were pre- 
occupied with a political crisis 
(whether a woman could or 
should be allowed to succeed to 
the throne), he made a grab for it, 
setting off a series of wars that 
were fought all over the world 
for the next twenty years. As 
England and France became em- 
broiled, the roles became more 
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ali techniques 
of war vary in the 
degree of horror 
and repulsion they 
create; in our cen- 
tury, we draw a 
sharp distinction 
between conven- 
tional warfare and 
nuclear war. In the 
middle ages, the 
Catholic Church 
attempted to outlaw 
the crossbow for 
use against 
Christians. 
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confused, but if we limit our- 
selves to just the first European 
phases of this conflict, it’s pretty 
clear who was who. 


But if we step back to the central 
European war of the previous 
century, the Thirty Years War, 
we find it much harder to be so 
certain. The attitude of Ferdinand 
IL, the Holy Roman Emperor, to- 
ward the Protestant faith and the 
Protestant states was certainly an 
essential component in bringing 
about war; if we can imagine a 
tolerant Hapsburg in Ferdinand’s 
place, we could imagine that the 
counter-reformation might have 
been marked with less bloodshed. 
But the first blow, strictly speak- 
ing, was struck by Protestants, 
flinging a pair of Catholic officials 
out a window (the defenestration 
of Prague). Beneath the religious 
component was the rivalry of 
France and Spain. And how 
should we look at the Swedish 
intervention in the war? The 
Swedish king, Gustavus Adolph- 
us, joined the cycle of destruction 
and ruin on the continent in the 
name of Protestant rights, but 
paid by Richelieu and with 


the aim of making the Baltic a 
Swedish lake. He didn’t start the 
war, but he prolonged it, and by 
means very similar to those of 
an aggressor. 


Between these two wars, then, 
we have some kind of distinction. 
In one case, we’re able to see that 
the acts and attitude of one party 
make them the aggressor. In the 
other case, making that assign- 
ment is much harder — and the 
more we study the war, the 
murkier the roles become. 


If we can identify an aggressor, 
then the next step is to decide 
what he had to gain. It’s not in- 
conceivable that aggression might 
be justifiable, maybe even laud- 
able, under some circumstances. 
By looking for motivation, we can 
come closer to valuing the war 
and its aims. 


The common war aims come 
from a fairly limited set. For our 
purposes, we can project a set 

of motivations that fall into four 
general groups: economic gain, 
political ends, preemption, and 
the wild cards: ethnic, religious, 
or other philosophical rationales. 


Economic motivations are prob- 
ably the most common reasons 
for a nation or group to take 

on the role of aggressor. This 
assumes that it’s possible to 
separate economics from politics; 
since the industrial revolution, 
the two have become closely al- 
lied, to the point that we may be 
unable to distinguish between 
them in wars after, say, 1760. 
Thus, we might find ourselves 
quibbling over US motivations 

to enter the First World War: 
were they economic as the war 
opponents of the time claimed, or 
political, since the pressures that 


were placed on Wilson were 
intensely political? Still, we can 
identify some clearly economic 
motives for a war in which the 
ageressor Clearly sets out to gain 
or regain territory, subject pop- 
ulations, resources, access to 
markets, or routes and facilities 
for trade. 


A political war, then, must have 
some different characteristics. 

It’s a category that can contain a 
range of objectives, running from 
the most shameful and tawdry to 
the somewhat more noble. At one 
end is the war of convenience, 

the war designed to distract an 
unhappy and perhaps dangerous 
population, and turn its discon- 
tent outward, against some ex- 
ternal enemy, or inward, against a 
scapegoat. The Falklands War of 
1982 is an obvious example, fea- 
turing a desperate attempt by the 
Argentine Government to regain 
prestige by grabbing the disputed 
islands. At the other end of the 
scale is the war of liberation. 
When a segment of a society re- 
sponds to oppression and injus- 
tice with violence, it may still be 
called the aggressor — if it strikes 
the first blow, arms itself and con- 
fronts its government — but its 
motivations may take away much 
of the negative sense of the word. 
Even here, though, there can be 
shadings. What can we say of a 
revolution that seeks to over- 
throw an oppressive regime — if 
the thing that the regime has been 
repressing is an equally repres- 
sive religious fundamentalism? 


We'll also assign revenge to the 
political category. A nation is not 
a being with emotions; its emo- 
tional life lies with its component 
human population, and if a na- 
tion goes to war for revenge, it’s 


because its leaders or its people 
or both have been brought to feel 
the need. This makes it an act of 
political expression, not a sepa- 
rate, unique form of motivation. 
We can see this clearly in the atti- 
tude of the French toward Prussia 
and the loss of Alsace-Lorraine: 
revanchism was a political pos- 
ture; revanchists were those with 
a diehard set of political views. 


For some of the same reasons, it’s 
tempting to put preemption in the 
same general box. But it has some 
additional attributes that we can 
consider as being almost unique. 
A country that observes or thinks 
it observes its neighbors prepar- 
ing to attack may be forced to 
strike first, acting coolly and logi- 
cally and possessing no other mo- 
tivation but the desire to survive. 
We can argue about whether this 
has ever been the case (was it the 
case for Israel, for example, in the 
Six Day War?), but if we believe 
that legitimate preemption was 
an aggressor’s reason for attack- 
ing, then we need to set it apart 
and treat it as a special case. 


Finally, there is the group of ir- 
rational motivations, the set of 
reasons that are the national 
equivalent of schizophrenia in 

an individual: philosophical and 
xenophobic issues. Like preemp- 
tion, they seem to live outside the 
bounds of cold economics and 
politics, and like preemption, 
we're justified in questioning 
whether they are often or ever 
genuine. If a government moves 
its population to war by calling 
for a crusade when what it really 
wants is a border rectification, 
that’s certainly a political policy. 
But again, if we can convince our- 
selves that a purely philosophical 
war is being waged or that noth- 
ing but unalloyed ethnic hatred 
is at stake, then we have another 
kind of war altogether, and it 
requires that we give it its 
unique status. 
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If we can’t assign a clear set of 
aggressor and victim roles, we 
can still look at the causes of a 
war. These causes will be more or 
less the same as the aggressor mo- 
tivations, plus some additional 
entries produced by the ambiguity 
of roles. In addition to economic 
gain, politics, preemption, and 
irrationality, we should consider 
population pressure and inter- 
locking obligations (for example, 
the web of treaties that brought 
nation after nation into war in 
1914; a real “domino effect’). 
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The methods of war define it as 
horrible. Without coercion, with- 
out the resort to deadly force, war 
would become — nothing. That’s 
what war is, and what war’s op- 
ponents oppose. Even so, the 
techniques of war vary in the de- 
gree of horror and repulsion they 
create; in our century, we draw a 
sharp distinction between con- 
ventional warfare and nuclear 
war. In the middle ages, the 
Catholic Church attempted to 
outlaw the crossbow for use 
against Christians. We believe, 
apparently, that war can be con- 
ducted in ways that are better, or 
at least less bad, than other ways. 
It follows that the methods used 
in a war will be one of our axes of 
classification, but in order to stay 
within some manageable range 
of discussion, we’ll restrict our- 
selves to exceptions. In other 
words, we'll assume that there is 
a basic set of military techniques 
that are neutral and that we ex- 
pect to be present. What we’ll 

try to define are the methods 
that are not always present, and 
whose appearance might lead 

us to think differently about the 
conduct and value of a war. 
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Terrorism 


We'll define terrorism very 
broadly; for our purposes, ter- 
rorism is deliberately attacking 
civilian populations and property 
in support of war aims. This will 
leave out simple looting, even 
though you could think of loot- 
ing as supporting your logistic 
aims — troops supplying them- 
selves. But it will include acts 
like Sheridan’s destruction of 
property in the Shenandoah 
Valley, most of the strategic 
bombing campaigns conducted 
by any party in the Second World 
War, and, obviously, the clan- 
destine terrorism of so many 
revolutionary and counter- 
revolutionary wars. And of 
course, it will include the use 

of nuclear weapons on anything 
but tactical military targets. 
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Short of terrorism — which re- 
quires physical attack — wars can 
expand the scope of their horror 
by inflicting economic hardship 
on populations. We'll define this 
as the use of methods that restrict 
the availability to civilian popu- 
lations of food and water, fuel, 
clothing, building materials, 
medical supplies, and so on. 
Sieges, blockades, and embargoes 
all count, as long as a civilian 
population is placed at risk. 
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An unfortunate aspect of modern 
weapon systems is their inability 
to discriminate among military 
and civilian targets. Land mines, 
to a lesser extent sea mines, and 
persistent biological and chemical 
agents fall into this category. Be- 
cause of the lingering effects of 
radiation, any use of nuclear 
weapons falls into this category, 
regardless of what the original 
target might have been. 
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Pacification is the set of military 
and political techniques that 
attempt to exert or re-exert con- 
trol over an area by rendering 

it safe and stable for its popu- 
lation, rather than by methods 

of extreme coercion. This may 
still result in an outcome that 

the population detests, but at 
least it’s accomplished with the 
aim of reducing the horrors of 
war. In deciding whether to 
award points for the use of 
pacification, we'll have to look 
both at its presence and its effects. 
In Vietnam, counterinsurgency 
experts within the US military 
and from other backgrounds, 
repeatedly advocated and often 
tried to apply pacification; they 
were ignored or overruled by 
their military management and 
by the government of South Viet- 
nam, both of which preferred, 
for different reasons, to treat the 
war as a conventional conflict. 

It had little positive effect. On 
the other hand, the British used 
pacification successfully in the 
Malayan Counterinsurgency; it 
clearly saved lives and kept the 
war from escalating into some- 
thing substantially more horrible 
for the population. We’ll take into 
account, then, the question of 
whether pacification was used 
effectively or not. 
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We've asked “Who?” and 
“Why?” and “How?” — we 

can finish by asking “What hap- 
pened?” Given that a war had to 
occur at all, the worst outcome 
might be that it changed nothing. 
If both sides fight to mutual ex- 
haustion and retire to prepare for 
the next round, the horror is only 
interrupted. The imposition of a 
political or philosophical system 
on an unwilling population could 
be equally bad; so could the sub- 
jection of a people to a predatory 


Given that a war 


had to occur at all, 


the worst outcome 
might be that it 
changed nothing. 

If both sides fight to 
mutual exhaustion and 
retire to prepare for the 
next round, the horror 
is only interrupted. 


or murderous neighbor. Good 
outcomes could include a mali- 
cious aggressor being defeated 
and rendered harmless, a people 
liberated, or simply an end to the 
fighting, perhaps through recog- 
nition that neither side could gain 
an advantage. As we look at out- 
comes, though, we have to take 
both an immediate view and a 
longer one. If an aggressive nation 
is smashed, its population sur- 
vives. If no effort is made for them, 
they become an issue for the fu- 
ture, when effort will have to be 
made to either accommodate or 
suppress them. The same is true 
for any population, aggressor or 
otherwise, whose interests are sac- 
rificed to achieve peace for others. 
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HE 27 QUESTIONS that make War: 

up the questionnaire all appear : 

in the familiar “Strongly agree Your age: Gender: 
— Strongly disagree” format. To value ; : 
a given war, read each statement and Nationality: 


decide which of the five responses re- 
flects your beliefs or knowledge about 
the situation. For convenience and to 
save space, the statements are all writ- 
ten in the past tense; to value a possible 
war, translate them into the future: 
“This war had an obvious aggressor” 
becomes “This war will have an obvi- 
ous aggressor.” For the questions that 
deal with outcomes (20-27), answer 


Military service: 


l This war had an obvious agressor. 


Strongly disagree Disagree I’mneutral Agree Strongly agree 


Q Q Q Q Q) 
-1.0 -.75 0 0 2 


2 This war began due to an aggressor’s economic motivations. 


Strongly disagree Disagree I’mneutral Agree Strongly agree 


them based on your beliefs about O Q 0 Q OQ 
your war’s probable outcomes. 5 0 0 -5 -1.0 
To pro Adee a single numeric score, 3 This war began due to an aggressor’s shameful political 


motivations. 


simply total the numbers associated Strongly disagree Disagree |’mneutral Agree Strongly agree 


with your eye Negative values O O O O O 
are “bad;” positive numbers are 4 0 0 0 -5 -1.0 
“sood.” The questions fall into three This war began due to an aggressor’s noble political 
groups: Motivations (1-15), Methods see acicrs: 

a é Strongly disagree Disagree |’mneutral Agree Strongly agree 
(16-19), and Outcomes (20-27). The y 
numbers are only comparative within 7 = F 


their SUES ASE ws they ve been ad- 5 This war began due to an aggressor’s justified preemption of 


justed across the entire questionnaire aggression on another’s part. 

so that the simple number of questions Strongly disagree Disagree I’mneutral Agree Strongly agree 
doesn’t make one group more impor- Q Q Q QO Q 
tant than the rest. This isn’t to say that 0 0 0 25 - 

the three groups are of equal weight; 6 This war began due to an aggressor’s claimed but not justified 


t tion. 
their values have been adjusted to make peLenpreempacn 


f Strongly disagree Disagree |’mneutral Agree Strongly agree 
Outcomes one-and-a-half times more Beas S g aes 


: ee Q Q Q Q Q 
important than Motivations, and Meth- 0 0 0 75 -1.0 
ods only half as important. 7 This war began due to an aggressor’s genuine ethnic or 


philosophical motivations. 


Respond Strongly disagree Disagree |’mneutral Agree Strongly agree 


Q) Q Q) Q QO 


I began this project with the idea 0 0 0 25 50 
that I’d like to collect and compare i 8 This war began due to an aggressor’s cynical manipulation of 
responses from as large a group of ethnic or philosophical motivations. 

people as possible. Consequently, I’d Strongly disagree Disagree I’mneutral Agree Strongly agree 
like to ask you to make copies of the Q - - a) a 


0 0 0 -.75 -1.0 


questionnaire and fill it out for one 
9 Aggressor or not; at least one party had economic motivations. 


or more of these three wars: 


Strongly disagree Disagree I’mneutral Agree Strongly agree 


e The American Revolution Q QO Q Q QO 
¢ World War II 0 0 0 =5 -1.0 
e The Gulf War en I 0 Aggressor or not; at least one party had shameful political 
; ; motivations. 
Send your questionnaires to: Strongly disagree Disagree |’mneutral Agree Strongly agree 
War Survey c/o WER Q Q Q Q 4 
27 Gate Five Road, Sausalito, 0 0 y = 1.0 
California, 94965. 
The combined results will be L Total this page 


in a future issue of WER. @ 
more on next page 
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mottos that fait into four generat groups “economic gain, 


subtotal from previous page 


i ! Aggressor or not; at least one party had noble 


ea political motivations. 


Strongly disagree Disagree I’mneutral Agree Strongly agree 


Q Q Q Q Q) 
0 0 25 3 


I 2 Aggressor or not; at least one party was fighting from 


genuine ethnic or philosophical motivations. 
Strongly disagree Disagree |’mneutral Agree Strongly agree 


Q) Q Q QO Q 
0 0 ~.25 -.50 


[ 3 Aggressor or not; at least one party exhibited cynical 


manipulation of ethnic or philosophical motivations. 
Strongly disagree Disagree I’mneutral Agree Strongly agree 


Q) Q) Q Q Q 
0 0 0 -5 -1.0 


| a At least one party was reacting to population pressure. 


Strongly disagree Disagree I’mneutral Agree Strongly agree 


Q) Q) Q) Q QO 
0 0 0 -.10 -.25 


i 5 Treaties and other diplomatic agreements obligated parties 


to enter the war. 
Strongly disagree Disagree I’mneutral Agree Strongly agree 


Q) Q) Q) Q Q 
-.25 -.10 0 -.75 -1.0 


Bj Motivation total 
i {=idalele ts 


& I 6 One or more parties made use of terrorism. 
Strongly disagree Disagree I’mneutral Agree Strongly agree 


QO) Q) Q Q) Q 
0 0 -1.25 -2.0 


t 7 One or more parties made use of economic warfare. 


Strongly disagree Disagree |’mneutral Agree Strongly agree 


Q Q) Q) Q) Q) 
0 0 -.75 -1.0 


I 8 One or more parties made use of indiscriminate weapons. 


Strongly disagree Disagree ’mneutral Agree Strongly agree 


Q) Q) Q Q) Q) 
0 0 0 -1.25 -2.0 
l 9 One or more parties made successful use of pacification 
techniques. 
Strongly disagree Disagree ’mneutral Agree Strongly agree 
QO Q Q O Q 
-.50 -.20 0 1.0 1.4 


ee | Method total 
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(@]U) Coveyn nl =>) 


20 There were no clear winners. 
Strongly disagree Disagree |’mneutral Agree Strongly agree 


Q Q Q Q Q 
0 0 0 -.5 -1.0 


2 I The outcome of the war made future wars more likely. 


Strongly disagree Disagree I’mneutral Agree Strongly agree 


Q QO Q) Q Q 
1.5 75 0 -2.0 -3.0 
22 A population was forced to accept an unwanted political or 
philosophical system. 
Strongly disagree Disagree l’mneutral Agree Strongly agree 
Q) QO Q Q Q 
0 0 0 -2.0 -3.0 


23 A population was left in obviously worse economic or physi- 
cal conditions. 


Strongly disagree Disagree I’mneutral Agree Strongly agree 


Q) QO Q Q Q 
0 0 0 -2.0 -3.0 


24 A population’s defenses against internal or external threats 
were diminished. 


Strongly disagree Disagree |’mneutral Agree Strongly agree 


Q) QO Q) Q Q 
0 0 0 -2.0 -3.0 


25 A party’s capacity to act as an aggressor was diminished. 
Strongly disagree Disagree I’mneutral Agree Strongly agree 


Q) Q Q Q 
0 0 uD 1.0 


a 26 A Cee: s subjection to an unwanted political or philo- 


sophical system was diminished. 
Strongly disagree Disagree I’mneutral Agree Strongly agree 
Q) a) Q Q Q 
0 0 15 1.0 
27 There were effective efforts to reconstruct war-damaged 
properties and populations. 
Strongly disagree Disagree |’mneutral Agree Strongly agree 


Q) QO QO Q Q 
-2.0 -1.5 0 4 KS 


lesa | Outcomes total 


Total 


combined motivation, method and outcomes 


hee te el 


STE E  as 


VN ale > olan} e) (=) 


; In 1879, the British Empire and the Kingdom of the Zulus came into conflict. After a bad start, 


the British crushed the Zulus. I’ve used this war as an example of how I would respond to 


the statements in the questionnaire. 


| 1 This war had an obvious aggressor. 
+ Absolutely. The British issued an 
ultimatum that they knew the 

i Zulus would refuse, pushing for 
a war in order to remove what 
they perceived as a threat to the 

j Natal colony. Score: .25. 


g 2 This war began due to an 
ma A2gressor’s economic motivations. 
| Less clear, although I would tend 
to define any action by a European 
nation in defense of its African 
colonies as an economic one. 
I Score: -.5. 


we 3 This war began due to an ag- 


gressor’s shameful political moti- 
vations. Again, I agree, although 
not strongly. Score: -.5. 


me 4 This war began due to an ag- 
| gressor’s noble political motivations. 
Disagree strongly. Score: 0. 


iF 5 This war began due to an 


aggressor’s justified preemption 

of aggression on another’s part. 
Trickier, but I disagree; there is 
little evidence that the Zulus were 


* interested in an attack on Natal. 


Score: 0. 


6 This war began due to an ag- 
gressor’s claimed, but not justified, 
preemption of aggression on an- 
other’s part. The inverse of the 
previous question, and I tend 

q to agree. Score: -.75. 


7 This war began due to an aggres- 

E sor’s genuine ethnic or philosophical 
motivations. No, not in my opin- 
ion. Score: 0. 


8 This war began due to an ag- 
gressor’s cynical manipulation of 
ethnic or philosophical motivations. 

i Yes, to a certain extent; the British 
feigned great indignation over the 
| arbitrary killing that was believed 
to be a feature of Zulu rule, and 
this was made part of the ul- 

| timatum’s terms. Score: -.75. 


9 Aggressor or not; at least one 
party had economic motivations. 
WESJICOLEL =O, 


10 Aggressor or not; at least one 
party had shameful political moti- 
vations. Yes. Score: -.5. 


11 Aggressor or not; at least one 
party had noble political motivations. 
No. Score: 0. 


12 Aggressor or not; at least one 
party was fighting for genuine eth- 
nic or philosophical motivations. 
Disagree. Score: 0. 


13 Aggressor or not; at least one 
party was exhibiting cynical mant- 
pulation of ethnic or philosophical 
motivations. Agree. Score: -.75. 


14 At least one party was reacting to 
population pressure. If you take the 
long view, you need to agree with 
this one; the history of South Af- 
rican settlement is essentially that 
of population pressure directing 
native societies down the eastern 
coast of the continent from the 
north and European colonies 

up from the south. The Zulu 

war can be seen as the outcome 
of the two peoples’ colliding 

with one another. Score: -.25. 


15 Treaties and other diplomatic 
agreements obligated parties to enter 
the war. This was not a factor. 
DCOTEn 20. 


16 One or more parties made use of 
terrorism. The British did tend to 
burn kraals and drive off cattle, 
potentially threatening civilians, 
but in general, the war was free of 
gross acts of terrorism. Score: 0. 


17 One or more parties made use of 
economic warfare. In that the Zulus 
were prevented from harvesting 
their crops and in that both sides 
confiscated cattle whenever they 
could, this was present in a lim- 
ited sense. Score: -.75. 


18 One or more parties made use of 
indiscriminate weapons. Score: 0. 


19 One or more parties made suc- 
cessful use of pacification techniques. 
Although the British attempted to 
create a series of small principal- 
ities under puppet leaders, it was 
unsuccessful and certainly did 
not result in any greater stability 
or public safety. Score: -.20. 


20 There were no clear winners. 
Strongly disagree. Score: .40. 


21 The outcome of the war made 
future wars more likely. Disagree. 
If it did nothing else, it did put an 
end to the Zulu military system. 
score: .75. 


22 A population was forced to 
accept an unwanted political or 
philosophical system. Absolutely. 
score: -3.0. 


23 A population was left in obviously 
worse economic or physical condi- 
tions. At least in the short term, 
yes. score: -2.0. 


24 A population’s defenses against 
internal or external threats were di- 
minished. True. The Zulus were 
stripped of their military capa- 
bilities. Score: -2.0. 


25 A party's capacity to act as an 
aggressor was diminished. Well, the 
Zulus’ capacity certainly was. 
Score: 1.0. 


26 A population’s subjection to an 
unwanted political or philosophical 
system was diminished. Certainly 
not. Score: 0. 


27 There were effective efforts to re- 
construct war damaged properties 
and populations. No, not “effec- 
tive” ones. Score: -1.50. 


This set of scores adds to -11.8, 
making it a relatively “bad” war 
among those I’ve sampled. @ 


The Face of Battle 


For the practicing soldier, the classic 
Great Question is usually considered to 
be “What's on the other side of the hill?” 
But for the civilian and for the ever- 
larger population of soldiers who have 
not been in combat, there's another 
question: “What's it like?” 


For John Keegan, who was a lecturer at 
Sandhurst, Britain's military academy, 
this was a question that neither he nor 
standard writing on military history could 
answer in any satisfactory way. The Face 
of Battle looks at three familiar battles 
and tries to find out for you what each 
was actually like, using as much contem- 
porary material as possible and a large 
component of common sense. It is these 
three main sections of the book that 
make it of most interest and value to 

a reader other than a military historian. 
The opening chapter is of less use; get 
through it quickly and on to the far more 
humane and well-argued sections con- 
cerning Agincourt, Waterloo, and the 
Somme. —Joe McConnell 


e 

What we almost completely lack, though, is 
the sort of picture and understanding of the 
practicalities of the fighting and of the mood, 
outlook, and skills of the fighters which 
were themselves part of the eye-witness 
chroniclers’ vision. We simply cannot visu- 
alize, as they were able to do, what the 
Agincourt arrow-cloud can have looked, 
or sounded like; what the armoured men- 
at-arms sought to do to each other at the 
moment of the first clash; at what speed 
and in what density the French cavalry 
charged down; how the mélée — the 
densely packed mass of men in hand-to- 
hand combat — can have appeared to a 
detached onlooker, say to men in the 
French third line; what level the noise of 
the battle can have reached and how the 
leaders made themselves heard — if they 
did so — above it. These questions lead 
on to less tangible inquiries: how did lead- 
ership operate once the fighting had been 
joined — by exhortation or by example? 
Or did concerted action depend upon pre- 
viously rehearsed tactics and corporate 
feeling alone? Or was there, in fact, no 
leadership, merely every man — or 

every brave man — for himself? 


e@ 

It is a fairly safe generalization that the sol- 
diers of most armies, at least before the 
development of mechanical transport, en- 
tered battle tired, if only because they had 
had to march to the field under the weight 
of their weapons and kit. The English army 
at Agincourt was certainly very tired, and 
hungry, cold and wet into the bargain. So 


too were both armies on the morning 
of Waterloo. Both had been on the 
march the whole of the previous day, 
carrying fifty to sixty pounds per man, 
had fought the day before that, and 
had been living on rations issued the 
day before that again. They had slept 
in the fields on the night of 17-18 June, 
when it had streamed with rain, and 
had woken to an overcast and 
breakfastless morning. 


planes. Then bombers. Then missiles . . . 


readable, wry, and sad, and it'll do 
wonders for your graveyard laugh 
if you're morbid. —JD 


@ 

Guns, like everything else, have their social 
history. In this book it will be seen that the 
anachronistic ideals of the European officer 
class, the messianic nature of nineteenth- 
century capitalism, the imperialist drive into 
Africa and elsewhere, and the racialist as- 
sumptions that underpinned it, were more 
important to the history of the machine 
gun than any bald assessment of its me- 
chanical efficacy. The history of tech- 
nology is part and parcel of social 
history in general. The same is 

equally true of military his- 

tory, far too long regarded 

as a simple matter of tactics 

and technical differentials. 


e 

Without the handful of machine guns the 
British South Africa Company might have 
lost Rhodesia; Lugard might have been 
driven out of Uganda and the Germans 
out of Tanganyika. Without Hiram Maxim 
much of subsequent world history might 
have been very different. As Hilaire Belloc 
put it: 

Thank God that we have got 

The Maxim gun, and they have not. 


But these imperialist sideshows, devastating 
as they were for anybody with the wit to 
see it, made little impression upon the mili- 
tary élites at home. Europeans, particularly 
the British, were too concerned with trum- 


The men who brought the world machine guns thought their inventions 
would end war through mutually (or unilaterally) assured destruction 
and the successful imposition of Empire on the unruly peoples of 
the world. What happened instead (aside from the butchery of a 
generation in the First World War)? Mobile armor. Then fighter 


Rather than looking at the machine gun in technological, 
economic, or classically military terms, John Ellis’s 
short 1976 history examines the social cradle 

from which the technology arose. It's extremely 


Richard Jordan Gatling (1818- _ 
1903) with his .45 caliber Model = 
1893 Bulldog model Gatling gun. 


The Face 

of Battle 

John Keegan. Penguin 
Books, 1976; 365 pp. 
ISBN 0-14-004897-9 
$11.95 ($13.95 post- 
paid). Penguin USA, 
Consumer Sales, 120 
Woodbine Street, 
Bergenfield, NJ 07621; 
800/253-6476 


The Social History of the Machine Gun 


peting the virtues of their small squares of 
heroes to admit that much of the credit for 
these sickeningly total victories should go 
to the machine guns. 


@ 

For a Haig or a Joffre it was just not con- 
ceivable that mere guns could hold up an 
attack pressed home with sufficient vigour 
or élan. So for four years the ordinary sol- 
dier suffered, trapped between the contra- 
dictory forces of the logic of technological 
advance and the anachronistic conceptions 
of the professional military mind. Either 
they rotted in the mud or they were sent 
over the top to give the machine gunners 
some not very demanding target practice. 
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The Conduct of War 1789 - 196l 


There's a cliché (when it occurs in fiction) used to passing over. Unfortunately, | 
and what I'm tempted to call a received can't skip over it lightly in The Conduct 
idea (when it shows up in memoirs) that of War, because a large part of the 
appears in literature about the Second book is a thinly disguised argument 
World War. It’s the suggestion that, at for exactly this idea. 

least by 1945, we (the allies) were fight- 

ing the wrong people; once we'd licked Major-General J.F.C. 


combined-arms theories that the German 

armies used with success in the first years 

of the Second World War, and at times, 

a glib and entertaining author. By the 

time of this book, written a few years 

before his death in 1966, he had adopted 
a set of anticommunist 


the Germans, we should have gone on Fuller was a very influ- 
and licked the Soviets too. It's a stupid ential military mind be- 
point of view, usually based on emotion _ tween the world wars, 

or political prejudice, and one that I'm an advocate of the 


"2. The Social History of the Machine Gun 
John Ellis. 1975, 1986; 192 pp. ISBN 0-8018-3358-2 
$13.95 ($16.95 postpaid). Johns Hopkins University 


Spring Street, 
NY 10013; 80 


Press, 701 W. 40th Street, Suite 275, Baltimore, The Conduct of 


MD 21211: 800/537-5487 War: 1789-1961 Industrial revolutions, are 
LEC. Fuller. 1961, still sound introductory 
1992; 352 pp. reading. If you're willing to 
ISBN 0-306-80467-0 give up on it along about 
$14.95 ($18 postpaid). 1917, you'll find this a 
Da Capo Press, 233 valuable starting point 


beliefs that echo almost 
exactly the language of 
the McCarthy-style red- 
baiters. These beliefs so 
color the book's final third 
(in which Fuller considers 
the impact of the Russian 
revolution on the conduct 
of war) that it becomes 
almost useless. Fortu- 
nately, the first two-thirds, 
covering the French and 


New York, | — before tackling, say, 
0/321-0050 Clausewitz himself. You 


Germans 
and 
Maxim in 
Poland 
1915. 


e 

Perhaps this new conception of men as mere units before the might of 
the machine gun was never better expressed than upon the Derwent 
Wood memorial to the Machine Gun Corps. It is a statue of “The Boy 
David’ and still stands at Hyde Park Corner. Its inscription reads: 


Saul hath slain his thousands 
But David his tens of thousands. 


Ha 


will have been given a 
grounding in the ideas 
and merits of most of the period's mili- 
tary theorists — and their demerits, 

as well. —Joe McConnell 


e 

Throughout the period under review, wars 
may be sorted into two categories; those 
with limited and those with unlimited political 
aims, and it is the first and not the second 
which have been profitable to the victor. 


e 

In spite of his twenty years’ experience of 
Napoleonic warfare, Clausewitz had but 
a vague understanding of it. Nevertheless, 
because of Napoleon’s offensive principle, 
he foisted onto him his [Clausewitz’s] 
absolute concept, and thereby, not only 
misled many of his future students, but 
indirectly was largely responsible for the 
vast extension of unlimited warfare in 

the twentieth century. 


e 

The President [Franklin Roosevelt] was 
“surrounded by intriguers and soft-on- 
communism eggheads who enjoyed his 
wife’s patronage and were given formidable 
power by Harry Hopkins and others in the 
President’s confidence.” Another dupe was 
General George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff 
of the U.S. Army, an honest and simple 
man who, Wedemeyer says: “became an 
easy prey to to crypto-Communists, or 
Communist-sympathizing sycophants, 

who played on his vanity.” 
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Loud Hawk 


In November 1975, American Indian 
Movement founder and leader Dennis 
Banks barely escapes arrest by jump- 
ing out of a trailer belonging to Marlon 
Brando and running into the Oregon 
night. He is later caught and, along 
with four other AIM members and 
supporters, charged with incredible 
and tenuously defined crimes against 
the government by the FBI. 


So begins the historic and chaotic 
twelve-year trial of the United States 
vs. Loud Hawk et al. A detailed and 
intimate first-hand account by one-time 
AIM lawyer Kenneth Stern, this book 
proves to be an important, moving, and 
at times thrilling indictment of the FBI 
and the American judicial system and 
its treatment of American Indians, then 
and now. —Yolanda Montijo 


the FBI for its arro- 
gance and felt for the 
Indians. What one 
said stuck with me. 


“You know,” he said, 
“| don’t like what 
those Indians did, but 
| understand it. They 
were fighting for their 
land, just like we 
fought for it. | know 
why they had to be 
charged twelve years 
ago. They have to re- 
alize they lost this 
war, and that’s what 
comes with losing. 
Yet, | feel for them, 
and hell if | know why 
the government is still 
after them.” 


Loud Hawk 


(The United States versus the 
American Indian Movement) 
Kenneth S. Stern. 1994; 
373 pp. ISBN 0-806 1-2587-X 
$24.95 ($27.45 postpaid). 
University of Oklahoma 
Press, Order Dept., 

PO Box 787, Norman, 

OK 73070-0787; 
800/627-7377, 

fax 800/735-0476 


treaties of 1868 and 1863. 
And this land is still ours. 


“Now, | want you to deal 
with some of this. We 
haven’t threatened anybody. 
We were shot at. We're 
chained up. My wife was 
harassed, followed. People 
knock at the door at mid- 
night and say, ‘How do you 
want to be buried?’ People 
have been shooting at us. 
This is what Indian people 
are going through, and I’m 
an Indian person. But | have 
some heart in here. I’m hu- 
man. My people are human. 
And we want this Court, 
we want this prosecutor, 
we want these marshals, 
we want all these people, 


all you people, you aliens, we want you 
to deal with us, deal with our treaties, 


8 “This is what this case is going to be about: 
All the local cops, without exception, hated __ the fact that I’m Shoshone, and | stand on 


deal with us as human beings and start 
looking at our side of the case.” 


ELAR SUS TER En ev oh aS BEE 


Killing Custer e The Frontier in American Culture 


While understanding of the United 
States’ westward movement and native 
Americans’ place in it has become more 
complete through revision, too many of 
these histories lose their readers in 500 
years of injustice. Creek blends into 
Sioux blends into Inuit. In contrast, 
Killing Custer examines the events 
surrounding the Battle on the Greasy 
Grass (Little Bighorn) and the resultant 
popular conceptions of bloodthirsty sav- 
ages and valiant cavalry. James Welch 
creates an alternative history with active, 
memorable characters and conveys his 
own struggles coming to terms with his 
native American heritage. 


The essays and images in The Frontier 
in American Culture examine how 
“bloodthirsty savages,” Custer's Last 
Stand, and the pioneer ethic became 
enshrined in America's popular lexicon. 
Companion to a Newberry Library ex- 
hibit, the book analyzes how a simplistic 
conception of the frontier was manufac- 
tured by the dueling ideas of Frederick 
Jackson Turner and Buffalo Bill, and how 
it perpetuates itself at Disneyland, in 
political speeches, and in newspaper 
headlines. —Andrew Needham 


e 

Turner and Buffalo Bill, in effect, divided up 
the existing narratives of American frontier 
mythology. Each erased part of the larger, 
and more confusing and tangled, cultural 


story to deliver up a 
clean, dramatic, and 
compelling narrative. 
... Turner took as his 
theme the conquest of 
nature; he considered 
savagery incidental. 
Buffalo Bill made the 
conquest of savages 
central; the conquest 
of nature was inciden- 
tal. Yet both Turner’s 
and Buffalo Bill’s sto- 
ries, it must be remem- 
bered, taught the same 
lessons. —The Frontier 
in American Culture 


Killing Custer 

James Welch and Paul Stekler. 
1994; 320 pp. ISBN 0-393-03657-X 
$25 postpaid. W.W. Norton and 
Co., Order Dept., 800 Keystone 
Industrial Park, Scranton, PA 
18512; 800/233-4830 


The Frontier in 
American Culture 

Richard White and Patricia Nelson 
Limerick, editors. University of California 
Press, 1994; 116 pp. ISBN 0-520-08844-| 
$15 ($18 postpaid). California Princeton 
Fulfillment Services, PO Box 10769, 
Newark, NJ 07193; 800/777-4726 
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The Lone Ranger and Tonto Fistfight in Heaven 


Sherman Alexie, a Spokane/Coeur 

d' Alene Indian, shares with his readers 
twenty-two masterfully crafted stories 
of the human potential to pull one- 
self up from dark, humiliating circum- 
stances. Using poignant humor he 
exposes the cultural demise of a 
nation steeped in sacred tradition 

and surrounded by a passionless 


“Here,” Adrian said. “Give me the 
damn thing.” 


Adrian took the pistol, put the barrel in 

his mouth, smiled around the metal, and 
pulled the trigger. Then he cussed wildly, 
laughed, and spit out the BB. 


“Are you dead yet?” | asked. 


“Nope,” he said. “Not yet. Give me 
another beer.” 


The Lone Ranger and 


Tonto Fistfight in Heaven 
Sherman Alexie. HarperPerennial, 


1993; 223 pp. ISBN 0-06-097624- | 
$12 ($14.75 postpaid). HarperCollins 
Publishers, Direct Mail, PO Box 588, 
Dunmore, PA 18512; 800/331-3761 


society. —Gramyo Tokuyama ees 
y y y “Hey, we don’t drink no more, remem- 


e ber? How about a Diet Pepsi?” 
“Go ahead,” Adrian said. “Pull the trigger.” 


® 
| held a pistol to my temple. | was sober Sometimes Victor worked. 
but wished | was drunk enough to pull 


Victor has been standing there his 
the trigger. 


whole life. | think he’s been there 
for five hundred years.” 


He drove a garbage truck for the BIA; 

he cooked hamburgers at the Tribal Cafe. 

On Payday, his wallet stuffed with money, 

he would stand in front of the beer cooler 
in the Trading Post. 


“Go for it,” Adrian said. “You chickenshit.” 


While | still held that pistol to my temple, 
| used my other hand to flip Adrian off. 
Then | made a fist with my third hand to 
gather a little bit of courage or stupidity, 
and wiped sweat from my forehead with 
my fourth hand. 


Once, Victor bought a case of Coors 
Light and drove for miles with the bottles 
beside him on the seat. He would open 
one, touch the cold glass to his lips, and 
feel his heart stagger. But he could not 
drink, and one by one he tossed twenty- 
four full bottles out the window. 


“How long has he been standing there?” 
Phyllis asked Seymour. 


“Some say he’s been there for hours. That 
woman over there with the music says 


tn a na neg Sn gas ns EE eR! 


The small explosions, there shattering, 
was the way he measured time. 


Crazy Horse 


In 1948, Mari Sandoz wrote the best book ever written by 
a white person about native Americans. A narrative taken 
only from primary sources — interviews, pictographs, and 
letters — Crazy Horse is an irreplaceable historical and 
cultural document. 


The book, like epic poetry, fascinates with its simplicity and 
its complexity. Sandoz portrays Crazy Horse as a hero at- 
tempting to preserve his people and culture through sheer 
force of will. Crazy Horse lacks the constant victimization, 
the “Oh, what a shame” syndrome, characteristic of native 
American histories. Instead, Sandoz portrays the Oglala 
Sioux as complex people, torn in different directions 

by their confrontation with white 
culture. —Andrew Needham 


A Ute warrior and young boy on e 


horseback, 1871. All the night Crazy Horse sat in his blanket, not moving even 


when Black Shawl arose to heat a little soup for him. Then, 
when the sun came over the snow, he rode out and two days 
later he reached the frozen lake called the Medicine Water, 
where, in troubled times, many dreams had come to the head- 
men of his people. On a wind-bared ridge of red earth he built 
a sweat lodge spread with the sacred gray sage 
weed, but through all the days and nights of his 
fasting not even a wolf came near to howl. 
There was no vision and in the nights no 
dreaming, only the steady knowledge that 

the Indians down around the agency would 
not work together. Standing solid as a rock 
they could hold back all the soldiers at 
Laramie, but in this, too, they would fall 

apart like winter-frozen sandstone. 


e 

Was Custer a fool who rode to his 
death, as Sitting Bull, the great Sioux 
leader, stated, or was he a martyr 
who died in the cause of righteous- 
ness, as both the frontier and east- 
ern press contended? Did it matter — 
that some perceived Custer as a 
fool, others as a hero? Not much. 
The fact that Custer died mattered. 
His death was proof that the Indians 
were savages and should be dealt 
with just as the whites dealt with 

all the savages they encountered 
around the world. —Killing Custer 


Crazy Horse 
(The Strange Man of the Oglalas) 


Mari Sandoz. Bison Books, !942, 

1992; 428 pp. ISBN 0-8032-921 1-2 
$12 ($16.50 postpaid). University of 
Nebraska Press, 312 N. 14th Street, 
Lincoln, NE 68588-0484; 800/755-1105 
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The Things They Carried 


Too many of our stories skirt the reality of 
war to provide us with a moral or a hero. 
Not so with the fiction of Tim O'Brien, a 
Vietnam vet. He delves into the subtle and 
dangerous areas of uncertainty, turning the 
blood and gore of war — the broken bod- 
ies, burning homes, crying children — into 
things of beauty. One of the finest collec- 
tions of stories I've read, The Things They 
Carried is about guilt and responsibility, 
about courage and cowardice and the diffi- 
culty, sometimes, in distinguishing between 
them. It's about the ways people try to 
withstand the crushing weight of their 
consciences and their loneliness. Finally, 

it is about stories and how stories are 

tools for personal survival. —Wade Fox 


e 

Often in a true war story there is not even a 
point, or else the point doesn’t hit you until 
twenty years later, in your sleep, and you wake 
up and shake your wife and start telling the 
story to her, except when you get to the end 
you've forgotten the point again. And then for 
a long time you lie there watching the story 
happen in your head. You listen to your wife’s 
breathing. The war’s over. You close your eyes. 
You smile and think, Christ, what’s the point? 


e 

The things they carried were determined to 
some extent by superstition. Lieutenant Cross 
carried his good-luck pebble. Dave Jensen car- 
ried a rabbit’s foot. Norman Bowker, other- 
wise a very gentle person, carried a thumb that 
had been presented to him as a gift by Mitchell 
Sanders. The thumb was dark brown, rubbery 
to the touch, and weighed four ounces at most. 
It had been cut from a VC corpse, a boy of fif- 
teen or sixteen. They'd found him at the bot- 
tom of an irrigation ditch, badly burned, flies 

in his mouth and eyes. 
The boy wore black 
shorts and sandals. At 
the time of his death 
he had been carrying 

a pouch of rice, a rifle, 
and three magazines 

of ammunition. 


You want my opinion, 


You know. Moral. 


Mid-Term Report. 


From Vietnam to Nicaragua — for twenty-five 
years Tim Page was there with his camera. Page 
paid a high price for these startling yet humane 


Sanders wrapped the thumb 
in toilet paper and handed it 
across to Norman Bowker. 

There was no blood. Smiling, 


images. (He was wounded in action five times 
and left a piece of his brain in Vietnam.) 
Through all the chaos Page managed to 


Mitchell Sanders said, 
there’s a definite 
moral here. 


The Things 
They Carried 
Tim O’Brien. 
Penguin Books, 
1991; 273 pp. 

ISBN 0-14-014773-X 
$10.95 

($12.95 postpaid) 
from Penguin USA, 
Consumer Sales, 120 
Woodbine Street, 
Bergenfield, NJ 07621; 
800/253-6476 
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He put his hand on the 
dead boy’s wrist. He 
was quiet for a time, as 
if counting a pulse, then 
he patted the stomach, 
almost affectionately, 
and used Kiowa’s hunt- 
ing hatchet to remove 
the thumb. 


Henry Dobbins asked 
what the moral was. 


Moral? 
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he kicked the boy’s head, 
watched the flies scatter, 


and said, It’s like with that 


old TV show — Paladin. 
Have gun, will travel. 


Henry Dobbins thought 
about it. 


Yeah, well, he finally said. | 


don’t see no moral. 
There it is, man. 
Fuck off. 


bring an artist's eye and a compassionate 
heart to his work. —Paul Winternitz 


e 

The war hurt, it hurt everyone remotely connected 
to it. Even now, its tentacles still reach into our col- 
lective attitudes, stabbing at our concepts of how 
we should now handle the emerging new order, the 
capitalistic road map of consumer frenzy. The other 
part of that pain leads us to a green awareness, a 
protest at destruction, of senseless, wanton, ill 
spent actions. It’s the direct link to the middle 

way to enlightenment, to mindfulness. 


Street Without Joy 


Bernard Fall, unencumbered by agendas and 
seasoned by years of “in country” experience, 
brings a lucid eye to the vastly complex socio- 
political and military involvements of both France 
and America in Southeast Asia. Unfortunately, 
the lessons learned by the French in the First 
War of Indochina (with a high price of 95,000 
lives), though recorded and analyzed by Fall, 
were not heeded by those who escalated the 
Second War of Indochina, which we know as 
the Vietnam War. His accounts of the pro- 
tracted French war and France's ultimate 
defeat read like a nightmarish déja vu. If 

only MacNamara had read and learned 

from this book when it was first published 

in 1961, —Paul Winternitz 


BERNARD. 


Street Without Joy 
Bernard Fall. 1994; 416 pp. 


ISBN 0-81 17-1700-3 

$19.95 ($23.95 postpaid) 
from Stackpole Books, 5067 
Ritter Road, Mechanicsburg, 
PA 17055; 800/732-3669 
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The West is still battling an ideology with technol- 
ogy and the successful end of that Revolutionary 
War is neither near nor is its outcome certain. 

tC 

In South Viet-Nam, where the enemy hardly offers 
conventional aerial targets . . . the use of massive 
bomb attacks and napalm drops on villages is not 
only militarily stupid, but it is inhuman and is likely 
to backfire very badly on the psychological level. 
To a village which has been occupied by a VC pla- 
toon against its will and whose only suffering at 
the hands of the Communists was the murder of a 
rather unpopular village chief, “liberation” through 
massive napalming and attendant losses of inno- 
cent inhabitants (not to speak of all property, 
stored rice, and even farm animals) will be 

a hollow joke, indeed. 


(Left) | am 
not aston- 
ished or sur- 
prised, only 
saddened by 
the number 
of unfortu- 
nate people 
who still 
cannot be 
provided 
with pros- 
thetics in 
Vietnam. 
Trackside in 
Ninh Binh 
station, the 
pickings for 
a beggar 
from a first- 
class train 
could yield a 
reasonable 
reward. 


(Above) The pilot sits in a titanium-armoured tub atop a GAU 

9 multi-barrelled 30mm Gatling cannon, firing depleted uranium 
at 6000 rounds per minute (reloaded by an auto reloading system 
in a matter of minutes) beside a selection of wing-pod mounted 
rockets, cluster bomb units, and homing missiles, both air-to-air 
and air-to-ground. The tub ejects in case of a fatal hit to the high, 
rear-mounted, quiet jets. You can barely hear it coming. 


Praying for peace, 
Dao Island, 1968. 


Mid-Term Report 

Tim Page. Thames & 

Hudson, 1995; 112 pp. 

ISBN 0-500-27795-8 

$29.95 postpaid from 

W.W. Norton & Co., Order 
Dept., 800 Keystone Industrial 
Park, Scranton, PA 18512; 
800/233-4830 
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Frauen 


Hitler's slogan, Kinder, kirche, kuche 
(children, church, kitchen), does not ex- 
plain the twenty-nine German women, 
witnesses and survivors of the Third 
Reich, interviewed by Alison Owings. 
Frauen is unsettling, partly for the hor- 
rors it contains, but mostly because the 
voices sound so familiar. No German 
Everywoman appears here; instead, we 
are met by a vast range of people and 
memories — from classic Jew-haters to 
Communist resisters, from “what could | 
have done?” to “why couldn't | do 
more?” —Andrew Needham 


® 

“Hitler understood how to fascinate 
women,” Frau Frey continued. “l was born 
in 1915 and | was very patriotic. | still re- 
member that before the whole thing with 
Hitler happened, I'd said to a girlfriend, ‘In 
our generation there is nothing going on 
with heroes and nothing going on that one 
can really stand up for.’ And then came 
Hitler. And he did it right for us young 
people. He said ‘Volk und Vaterland’ and 
‘We must bring our people together’ and 
what all he had for slogans, that somehow 
| had value for young people, to fight for 
something, let’s say. Just for Volk and Fa- 
therland and what is really German again.” 


@ 
Frau Otting described herself during the 
Third Reich as “not only an observer but a 


Frauen 

(German Women 

Recall the Third Reich) 

Alison Owings. Rutgers 
University Press, 1993; 

494 pp. ISBN 0-8135-2200-5 
$16.95 ($19.95 postpaid) from 
R.U.P. Distribution Center, 109 
Church Street, New Brunswick, 
NJ 08901; 800/446-9323 
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Frau Mundt said, “l saw the Olympic 
Games in Los Angeles and how na- 
tionalistically you Americans pre- 
sented yourselves. In 1936, the 
Olympics were here and Leni 
Riefenstahl made the first color 

film in the whole world about them. 
And we are not now allowed to see 
it. That is extremely sad. There we 
were, so enthusiastic about our na- 
tionalism. Is that not a crime? We 
were national and social. Social for 
the human beings who worked and 
also for those who were helpless 


The House of 
Yamazaki 


Anyone interested in the pro- 
found changes that took place 
in Japan immediately before 
and following World War Two 
will be fascinated by this book. 
That period is a backdrop for 
the life of an extraordinary 
woman. The House of. 
Yamazaki is the story of how 
Nami Endo, a country girl, be- 
came Ikue Yamazaki, an entre- 
preneur and Master of Beauty. 
Her journey to the top of her 
field defies the role of women 
in Japan, past and present. The 
rural traditions that she carried 
with her to modern Tokyo illus- 
trate what it is that ties Japan 
to its past. —Karen Hawkins 


e 

Father and my oldest brother 
were seated next to the hearth, 
facing the inside room. They 
were wearing Western clothes 
— city suits. They looked me 
over without speaking a word. 

| kneeled and bowed all the way 
to the ground; then | sat up very 
straight. | didn’t dare speak. They 
still said nothing, so | apologized. 
“| kept you waiting.” 


| bowed again.- 


Father tapped his delicate kiseru 


participant, even if only a mosaic stone." and sick, no?” 


pipe on the edge of the hearth. 


|_| Lakota Woman 


used to keep winter counts, picture writings 
on buffalo skin, which told our people’s 
story from year to year. Well, the whole 
country is one vast winter count. 


Within these pages a reader can 

find the courage, spirit, and power of 
Mary Crow Dog's struggle to overcome 
oppression, poverty, and cultural invisibil- 
ity and live as gd human being, a woman, 

a mother, a Native American, and a One evening, after a ceremony, | was 

Sioux. Lakota woman is a passionate walking back to the other side of Wound- 
and jarring ride through a history too ed Knee where | stayed, and all along the 
often untold. From the reservations of creek | tees crying, babies scream- 
South Dakota to the 1970s occupation vs ee ae and the heaves igor ses 
of Vifotiniiedl Liicatin eo orion aris rumming on the earth. | was walking along 


’ Cankpe Opi Wakpala where our women 
toric, and unforgettable autobiography. and children had been killed in 1890. It was 
—Yolanda Montijo 


so strange, reliving this tragedy in a half 
dream, this recurring of a vision | had as 

a young girl after a peyote meeting. | still 
do not know what to make of it. Is it the 
vision of a tragedy still to come, of history 
repeating itself? 


Lakota Woman 
Mary Crow Dog & Richard 
Erdoes. HarperPerennial, 
1990; 263 pp. 

ISBN 0-06-097389-7 

$12 ($14.75 postpaid) 
from HarperCollins Pub- 
lishers, Direct Mail, PO 
Box 588, Dunmore, PA 
18512; 800/331-3761 
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Our land itself is a legend, especially the 
area around Grass Mountain where | am 
living now. The fight for our land is at the 
core of our existence, as it has been for 
the last two hundred years. Once the land 
is gone, then we are gone too. The Sioux 
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He put it down, sighed slowly, and said, “In 
view of the circumstances and of your atti- 
tude, it has been decided that we will send 
you to Tokyo. Thank your oldest brother, 
who argued your case, and your mother, 
who intervened in your behalf. Your 

oldest brother will give you the details.” 


| thanked him, and he got up in silence, 
stiffly, and left the room. 


e 

After they had walked around the pond 
and Nami had filled her nostrils with the 
scents of wet grass and wind, her uncle 
bought her a firefly trapped in a wire 

mesh cage. They sat down under a kiosk 
equipped with a refreshment stand, in the 
middle of a bridge that stretched over the 
calm water. Sipping ices flavored with red 
syrup, they contemplated the blooming lo- 
tus flowers. Filled with a peaceful joy, Nami 
thought that her soul left her body and 
slipped into a lotus bud, to be reborn that 
instant on the pond of the Western Para- 
dise, home of the Amida Buddha. By night- 
fall, when her uncle had escorted her back 
to the beauty school, she had a transitory 
feeling that happiness had come at last. Af- 
ter they parted, the little cage hidden in her 
sleeve, she climbed the stairs leading to her 
room. There, late into the night, she con- 
fided in the firefly, spreading out before it 


The old beauty salon, Kanoya. 


her riches — three kimonos — her hopes, 
and her winged dreams. 


The next morning, the firefly was dead. 


@ 

| decided to hold a big festival once a year 
at the Toyama Kaikan, a building where 

we often rented rooms for events, which 
would assemble all the employees from the 
seven salons. Thanks to the miko, everyone 
would be able to freely interrogate the 
gods on their problems of the moment. 


| announced this to my nephew Endo. He 


The House of Yamazaki 
(The Life of a Daughter of Japan) 
Laurence Caillet. Kodansha, 1994; 
355 pp. ISBN |-56836-007-X 

$30 ($34.25 postpaid) from 
Putnam Publishing Group, 

Order Dept., PO Box 506, 

East Rutherford, NJ 07073; 
800/631-8571 


The creation of a bride’s chignon. 


feared that this obligation would offend 
the younger employees, but | explained, 
“If | invite them to family rites, it’s be- 
cause | consider them my own children. 
Of course some of them could care less, 
but there are others whom this will help. 
As for those who don’t like it, surely 
they will find other jobs.” 


When Endo questioned them about this 
new obligation, the employees replied, “If 
the Yamazakis are good bosses, perhaps 
it is thanks to their beliefs. We don’t see 
what harm it can do.” 
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Diary of a Young Girl 


Anne Frank has introduced the Holo- 
caust to innumerable people, and her 
diary has come to be considered a clas- 
sic. Why is it that we still find ourselves 
drawn to the writings of this young 
woman, who has been dead for 


fifty years? 


Her writing is startling in its clarity and 
its contemporary sensibilities. But that 
cannot be all. Anne Frank is compelling 
because hers is not a tale of endless 
horror. She is young, and hopeful; she 
vacillates between believing, “in spite of 
everything, that people are truly good at 
heart,” and that “There's a destructive 
urge in people, the urge to rage, murder 
and kill.” She is not Everywoman, she is 
Anne. Her story is her own and no one 
else's, Yet we relate to Anne Frank 
because she is like us. 


lt becomes easy to run all the tragedies 
in the world together. It is easy to feel 
that horror is inevitable, yet far away. 
Anne Frank brings it back to us, without 
ever saying explicitly, “Why did you not 
save me?” —Alana Suskin 


e 
Monday, July 26, 1943 


... the guns were booming so loudly 

that we went and stood in the hall. The 
house shook and the bombs kept falling. 

| clutched my “escape bag,” more because 
| wanted to have something to hold on to 
than because | wanted to run away. | know 
we can’t leave here, but if we had to, being 
seen on the streets would be just as dan- 
gerous as getting caught in an air raid. 


Thursday, November I 1, 1943 


| sat down at the table to pick up where 
I'd left off. But no matter where | looked 
my fountain pen was nowhere in sight. 

| took another look. Margot looked, 
Mother looked, Father looked, Dussel 
looked. But it had vanished. 


“Maybe it fell in the stove, along with 
the beans!” Margot suggested. 


“No, it couldn’t have!” | replied. 


But that evening, when my fountain pen 
still hadn’t turned up, we all assumed it 
had been burned, especially since celluloid 
is highly inflammable. Our darkest fears 
were confirmed the next day when Father 


Tpie Diary OF 


Diary of a Young Girl 

(The Definitive Edition) 

Anne Frank. Doubleday, 

1995; ISBN 0-385-47378-8 

$25 ($27.50 postpaid). Bantam, Doubleday, 
Dell, Fulfillment Dept., 2451 S. Wolf Road, 
Des Plaines, IL 60018; 800/323-9872 


went to empty the stove and discovered 
the clip, used to fasten it to a pocket, 
among the ashes. Not a trace of the gold 
nib was left. “It must have melted into 
stone,” Father conjectured. 


I’m left with one consolation, small though 
it may be: my fountain pen was cremated, 
just as | would like to be someday! 


Civil Wars 


With the end of the Cold War, Americans applauded their vic- 
tory and the coming period of peace and stability. The world, 
however, is anything but peaceful. US government military 
intervention continues. Xenophobia, racism, and separatism 
are resurfacing in the former Soviet Union, in united Germany, 
and in California. The bombing in Oklahoma City makes it 
clear that Americans can no longer feel safe from terrorist at- 
tacks, and the militia movement provides armed yahoos with 
an excuse to parade their paranoid fantasies. The barbarians 
aren't at the gates, they are already among us. 


Civil Wars is a prescient look at these phenomena, a dis- 


e 

Which is stranger: killing people you know, or destroying an op- 
ponent you have absolutely no conception of, not even a false one? 
For the bomber crews of the Second World War the enemy was 
a pure abstraction; even today the teams in the underground bun- 
kers on permanent alert for the order to launch the missiles are 
hermetically isolated from any inkling of the havoc that pressing 
the button will wreak. This is so perverse that it makes even the 
most absurd civil war seem normal by comparison. 


We call them radical right-wingers or neo-Nazis, and we think we 
know what to expect of them. But even here the ideological label 


section of humanity's capacity for irrationality, violence, and 
hatred. Written by a German author, the text does not ignore 


is no more than a charade. The juvenile murderer who attacks the 
defenseless, when asked to explain his motives, responds with the 
following: ‘I didn’t really think about it.’ ‘| was bored.’ ‘There’s some- 


his country's Nazi past, yet he makes it clear that Germany is 
not unique. Hans Magnus Enzensberger's definition of civil war 
is broad, including chronic civil dis- 
turbances like inner-city violence. 
Often his arguments are unclear 
and less than useful, nothing 
more than rants on the subject 
of violence, yet | find that | can't 
keep my thoughts from returning 
to this book when | read my 
morning paper. —Wade Fox 
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Civil Wars 

(From L.A. to Bosnia) 

Hans M. Enzensberger. The New Press, 
1990, 1993; 144 pp. ISBN 1-56584-209-X 
$9.95 postpaid. W.W. Norton and Co., 
Order Dept., 800 Keystone Industrial Park, 
Scranton, PA 18512; 800/233-4830 
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thing about foreigners | 
don’t like.’ And that’s it. 
He knows nothing about 
national socialism. He’s 
not interested in history. 
The Swastika and Hitler 
salutes are optional ex- 
tras. His style of dress, 
his taste in music and 

his immersion in video 
culture are American 
through and through. 


A History of the Marranos 


In 1492, Their Most Catholic Majesties, 
Ferdinand and Isabella, rulers of Spain, 
did two notable things. They bid farewell 
to Columbus as he sailed west in search 
of India, and they expelled the Jews 
from Spain. 


Cecil Roth's book concerns the unique 
reaction of Spanish Jewry to becoming 
outlaws in their own country. Some were 
able to emigrate to marginally more tol- 
erant countries, Others were genuinely 
converted to Mother Church. The major- 
ity chose a third, more perilous course. 
They became Marranos, outwardly 
accepting the state religion while 
secretly practicing Judaism. 


Resentments grew among the pillars 

of Spanish society, suddenly confronted 
with a large population of “New Chris- 
tians” who were able to compete both 
politically and socially. The group soon 
found itself restricted by a new set of 
laws which differed little from those that 
had been imposed upon them as Jews. 
Conversion brought with it a new danger 
— the Holy Inquisition, whose mandate 
had not previously extended to the 
Jewish population. 


Fear of discovery became ingrained 
among the Marranos. Long after discov- 
ery ceased to be a danger, they contin- 
ued their secretive practices, many of. 
which had become so much a part of 
ritual observance that their origins were 
all but forgotten. This was, of course, 
paranoia born of trauma. Yet given 

the modern world’s capacity to accept 
otherness (the Nuremberg Laws and 
Bosnia’s ethnic cleansing, to cite but two 
examples) how hard is it to understand? 
—Andrea Chase 


A History of the Marranos 
Cecil Roth. 1932, 1992; 424 pp. 


ISBN 0-87203-040-7 $19.95 
($22.95 postpaid). Sepher-Hermon Press, 
1265 46th Street, Brooklyn, NY 11219 


The place and manner of EXECUTIONS 


———— 
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As the fifteenth century advanced, it became 
increasingly obvious that the recent mass- 
conversions to Christianity had enhanced, 
rather than solved, the difficulties of the 
religious position in Spain. Instead of the 
previous homogeneous body of Jews, there 
was now in addition a vast number of titular 
Christians scattered throughout the coun- 
try, pushing their way into every walk of life, 
and constituting a problem of their own. 


The attitude of the Church in relation to 
them was easily understandable. As we 
have seen, Roman Catholicism officially 
disapproved of the policy of securing con- 
versions by force. It was nevertheless held 
widely, if not universally, that conversions 
thus secured were valid. The victims there- 
fore had to be considered in the fullest 


The place of TORMENTS and manner of giving the TORTURE 
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degree sons of the Church, any reversion 
to their former beliefs or practice being 
an heretical action. 


C 

A close distinction was drawn between 
the “Old” and “New” Christians, the latter 
comprising the descendants — even after 
half a dozen generations or more — of 
those who had accepted baptism. The 
utmost prejudice prevailed against main- 
taining any connection with them, so that 
they were forced to marry in most cases 
only amongst themselves. Children of a 
mixed marriage would be designated (in 
the Inquisitional process especially) as be- 
ing “Half New Christian”; while a person 
with a grandparent of Jewish blood would 
be called “Quarter New Christian.” 


! 
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Female Rage 


The myth of the Medusa, stony-eyed, 
hair alive with snakes, weaves its way 
through this self-help book. The authors 
catalogue the ways women avoid their 
authentic selves by masking feelings or 
splitting off from emotion. Betty Brod- 
erick, Jean Harris, and Lorena Bobbitt 
aren't as compelling as Medusa or 
Medea, but the descriptions of the 
physical experience of rage — frozen 
jaws, hunched shoulders, aching neck, 
pounding temples — are precise. A 
questionnaire evaluates “How Enraged 
Are You?” and the book ends with a 
checklist of tactics for “Channelling Your 
Rage.” This could be the perfect gift for 
the cheery woman in your life who's 
inwardly seething. —Evelyn Pine 


@ 

In history, art, mythology, and popular cul- 
ture enraged men from Achilles and Her- 
cules to Rocky and the Terminator are 
characteristically seen as heroes. Enraged 
women, on the other hand, are witches, 
shrews and demons. Women fear looking 
LIKE Medusa; men fear actually looking AT 
her and becoming the next victim of her 
deadly gaze. 


Gal 


e 

Rage is a total mind and body experience. 

Women report that they feel rage through- 

out their entire bodies: “It’s like an intense 
” “a burning in my insides,” “a 


pressure, 
swirling surge of energy,” “a lethal explo- 
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Female Rage 

(Unlocking Its Secrets, Claiming Its Power) 
Mary Valentis & Anne Devane. 

Carol Southern Books, 1994; 

262 pp. ISBN 0-517-59584-2 

$22 ($26 postpaid) from Random House, 
Order Dept., 400 Hahn Road, Westminster, 
MD 21157; 800/733-3000 


How do you write about a life filled with violence? Ruthie Bolton does it exquisitely, 
with honesty and poetry. In Gal, her first book, Bolton tells of her childhood in South 
Carolina — enduring ritual beatings from her grandfather, witnessing the slow 
murder of her grandmother, abusive relationships with sex, alcohol, drugs. . . . 


This was her childhood. 


My god, you might say, who wants to read about these things? You do. Because 
Ruthie’s story is so beautifully told, with such a remarkable absence of self-pity or 
bitterness, that even when you want to weep, you will smile to know that this 
woman survived, found beauty, and loved. You will look at your own life 
differently. Trust me. Trust Gal. —Elizabeth Thompson 


e 

And finally the horse broke his leg. And 
broke something else on it so they had to 
shoot it. It was during the fall, the leaves 
were yellow and brown. Some of the leaves 
were on the ground. | was standing there. 
Mr. Buzz took a rifle, shot him right in the 
head, and the horse fell down. There were 
six or seven mens, the drunks that always 
come out there, and they buried that horse 
right there in the backyard. They did it just 
to get a bottle of drink afterwards. A brown 
pretty horse with a cream-colored tail. 


e 

He came to the house and Daddy wasn’t 
home (Granddaddy, but | called him 
Daddy). There was a little red chair that 
was always passed down to the next daugh- 
ter — it was my mother’s chair first, and 


then it went down through all the sisters 
until it came to me — and | remember 
that red chair right there just before you 
walk into the dining area, and | was sitting 
in it, and my mother was against the wall 
with this man, kissing and rocking, | mean 
they were just going crazy. And | sat there 
and | watched that. Then he took her chest 
out. | mean | watched this thing. They were 
kissing and kissing. And | remember walking 
up to him, and | said, “Marlon,” | said, “are 
you my daddy?” 


And he never answered. He never answered. 
But he didn’t stay that long. He left. 


e 

And then, those seeds that we didn’t 
know what they were, they started to 
sprout. First a little bit of green, and then 


sion in my head,” “a dark helmet of tur- 
moil” are just a few of the descriptions of 
women’s rage we have collected. The good 
news about rage is that when it explodes, 
it’s the ultimate emotional wake-up call. 
Depression and repression lead to psychic 
numbness and blurred vision. Rage, when 
it explodes, is the psyche’s reality check 

on existence: If we can feel it, we know 
we are alive. 


Rage is literally a mind-blowing experience; 
when all the circuits go haywire, it blocks 
out all other emotions. Once in motion, 
rage takes over the entire psyche, so that 
it’s difficult for an enraged woman to access 
any thought processes; she disconnects 
from anything that’s happening outside her 
experience of rage. When rage overpowers 
a woman’s system, unconscious memories 
of key humiliating experiences may come 
flooding back. Her painful memories flash 
before her eyes, overloading her brain 
circuits, dulling her cognitive powers, 

and shutting down the entire system. 


Gal 

(A True Life) 

Ruthie M. Bolton. 1994; 

275 pp. ISBN 0-15-100104-9 

$19.95 ($23.45 postpaid) from Harcourt 
Brace Trade Dept., 6277 Sea Harbor Drive, 
Orlando, FL 32887-4300; 800/543-1918, 
fax 800/874-6418 


the plants taking shape. And it came 

up to be cucumbers, watermelon, corn, 
squash, okra, collards, everything! Things 
that looked better than in the stores today. 
It was a surprise to me that they came up 
like that. And | thought it was so pretty, 

so pretty. 


e 

When | came in his room, he said, “I had 
a call. Your mama dead.” He said, “She got 
burnt up in a fire. Somebody killed her.” 


And | remember just standing there looking 
at him. And | remember | twist my feet, so 
| was standing on the side of my shoes. And 
then | remember walking out of the room. 

| went back in the front yard and sat on the 
step. And | was just thinking. | said, | didn’t 
really know who she was. 
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Outrageous Practices 


The major issues in women’s health are 

presented in the readable but hyperbolic 
language of popular magazines — with 

d propensity for dramatic anecdotes. 


The first section provides a history of 
women as patients, physicians, and 
research subjects. The second section 
shows the failings of male-dominated 
medical research models, and discusses 
specific medical conditions significant for 
women. Chapters are devoted to heart 
disease, breast cancer, AIDS, surgery, 
reproductive health, aging and meno- 
pause, and mental health. Readers who 
seek greater detail can refer to the origi- 
nal sources, which are cited. The third 
section addresses drug marketing, the 
legal system and women’s health, and 
women’s relationships with physicians, 
both male and female. The authors 
close with a description of “the fem- 
inization of medicine,” which promises 
to lead to better health care for men 
and women. As one physician put it: 
“Feminism is about empowering all our 
patients — men, women and children 
— and treating them with respect.” 
—Catherine Forest 


e 

Both physicians and the public still harbor 
the misconception that women do not suf- 
fer from heart disease. Yet many more 
women die from cardiovascular disease — 
478,000 in 1993 — than from all forms of 
cancer combined, which are responsible for 
237,000 deaths. Although women seem to 
fear breast cancer more, only one in eight 
women will develop it (and not all will die 
of it), while one in two will develop cardio- 
vascular disease. And for those who persist 
in thinking of heart disease as a male prov- 
ince, in 1992 (the most recent statistics 
available), more women than men died of 
cardiovascular disease. Among women, 46 
percent of all deaths are due to cardiovas- 
cular disease; in men it’s 40 percent. Be- 


She played the drums. She liked Mary 
Janes candy. 


© 

When Daddy used to beat me, | would 
pray, Lord, don’t let me feel the pain. And 
it was like | felt it, but then | didn’t feel it. | 
felt it, and | didn’t feel it. And | said to my- 
self | will never let that man see me tear. 
Not one tear. And he never did. That’s 
why he called me a tough nigger. 


When he said that, | figured | was a tough 
nigger. | had to prove that | was. | made 
myself to be hard. Towards men. Towards 
everybody. | learned how to not feel any- 
thing at all. 


Laannnn ccna eeeeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee errr 


cause heart disease tends to be an illness 
of older, postmenopausal women, the inci- 
dence of heart disease, and the number of 
deaths, have been rising as women’s life 
expectancies have increased. . 


Yet despite these ominous numbers, the 
vast majority of research into coronary 

artery disease, the type of heart disease 
that causes most heart attacks, has been 
done on middle-aged men. 


e 

Historically, women have become visible 

in the AIDS epidemic only because of their 
capacity to bear children. As a result, al- 
though many more women than children 
are infected, there’s been a disproportion- 
ate amount of research and scientific litera- 
ture on pediatric AIDS. Equating women’s 
health with maternal and child health has 
led to the labeling of women as evil vec- 


Outrageous Practices 

(The Alarming Truth about 

How Medicine Mistreats Women) 

Leslie Laurence & Beth Weinhouse. Fawcett 
Books, 1994; 434 pp. ISBN 0-449-90745-7 
$22 ($26 postpaid) from Random House, 
Order Dept., 400 Hahn Road, Westminster, 
MD 21157; 800/733-3000 


tors of transmission. It’s easy to muster 
concern for their unborn children, the in- 
nocent victims, but lost in the battlefield 
of AIDS are the women themselves. 


Perhaps most tragic is the realization that 
had public health officials recognized the 
threat to women, had there been strong 
leadership and a coordinated education 
and prevention effort from the beginning, 
women could have avoided this epidemic. 
That they haven’t is an indictment of the 
entire public health response to AIDS, 
confirming our worst fears that women 
have been and still are second-class citi- 
zens when it comes to medical care. 
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—Jennifer Camper, from Dyke Strippers (p. 89). 
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The Life We Are Given 


George Leonard and Michael Murphy, 
drawing on decades of their pioneering 
research, have set forth a truly integral 
approach to human transformation, 
community enrichment, and cultural 
renewal. Pulling together an enormous 
number of practices that have hereto- 
fore been used in isolation, the authors 
present a balanced plan for transforma- 
tive practice, a practice that engages 
and awakens the body, mind, soul, and 
spirit. This is surely the future of transfor- 
mation technology, and Leonard and 
Murphy are once again pioneers at 

the edge of evolutionary potential. 
—Ken Wilber 


® 

For most of us, integral practices require 
hard work. But with patience, the initial 
discomfort they cause turns into an ever- 
recurring pleasure. Renewing mind and 
heart, rebuilding the body, restoring the 
soul, become sources of endless delight. 


Because they arise from the same primor- 
dial source, transformative practice and the 
world’s evolution have similar patterns. In 
both, there are periods of stasis — long 
plateaus of the learning curve — followed 
by bursts of rapid development. In both, 
things are sacrificed as something new 
emerges. In both, new levels or dimensions 
of functioning take into themselves what 
went before, giving fuller expression to our 
latent divinity. And in both, there are times 
when the process of change itself graduates 
to a higher level. We are, it seems, involved 
in such a momentous transition. The dis- 


covery of evolution, the marriage of sci- 
ence with the sacred traditions, and the 
recognition that our entire human nature, 
including the flesh, can grow in the light 
of God: all this conspires to make possible 
transformative practices with unprec- 
edented depth and power. 


e 

Integral Transformative Practice, as we 
have pointed out, is designed for people 
with busy lives. Unlike most practices, it 
aims to involve and integrate body, mind, 
heart, and soul. It is based on a vision of 
evolutionary transcendence and offers the 
possibility of positive changes in many as- 
pects of your being. We also feel that it 
has significant social value. For one thing, 
the practice of ITP has greatly improved 
the overall health of the great majority 

of those who have undertaken it. Good 
health, it seems to us, is intrinsically valuable. 
But in today’s economic and social climate, 
there’s more to it than that. Without a sig- 
nificant shift toward a healthier way of life 
among its citizens, every advanced indus- 
trial nation now faces a fast-growing and 
perhaps unbearable strain on its health 
care system, no matter what system it 
adopts. Drugs and medical technology 
have produced marvels of healing and life 
support, but have also produced an expo- 
nential rise in health care costs and have, in 
many cases, prolonged suffering in life’s final 
stages. The only solution, as experts in the 
health care field have long acknowledged, 
lies in changing the way we live. In terms 

of social responsibility, the pursuit of good 
health is a moral act. 


e 

We believe that by the very nature of things, 
each of us carries a spark of divinity in every 
cell and that we have the potential to mani- 
fest powers of body, mind, heart, and soul 
beyond our present ability to imagine. We 
believe that a society could find no better 
primary intention, no more appropriate 
compass course for its programs and poli- 
cies, than the realization of every citizen's 
positive potential. We mean the potential 
inherent in every aspect of our lives, from 
the most commonplace to the most ex- 
traordinary, the hidden capabilities that 
wait to be summoned forth, not just in 

the mind but also in the body, heart, and 
soul. Such a compass course might create 
clarity where there is now confusion and 
bring the human psyche into harmony with 
nature and the cosmos. At best, it could 
open the way to the ultimate adventure, 
during which much of what has been 
metanormal would become normal, and 
some who would read these pages would 
be privileged to share the next stage in 

the world's unfolding splendor. 


|. Drill for Water 


Place your feet wider apart — separated 

by about two to three feet. Imagine a wheel 
mounted horizontally directly in front of 
you. Its diameter is the same as the space 
between your feet, and it has a crank 
handle on top near the edge. Grasp this 
imaginary handle with both hands and begin 
turning the wheel, as if you were drilling for 
water deep in the earth. Bend your knees 
and shift your body from side to side as 
you drill. Keep your trunk upright. Don’t 
bend your upper body. The side to side 
motion is accomplished entirely by your 


legs. Keep your feet in full contact with 
the surface beneath you, as if they were 
sinking into it. Turn the large wheel coun- 
terclockwise four times, then clockwise 
four times. Breathe deeply during this 
exercise. Become aware of your heart 
beginning to beat faster. Proceed directly 
and smoothly into the next exercise. 


The Life We Are Given 

(A Long-Term Program for Realizing the 
Potential of Body, Mind, Heart, and Soul) 
George Leonard and Michael Murphy. 
Jeremy P. Tarcher, Inc., 1995; 

240 pp. ISBN 0-87477-792-5 

$15.95 ($20.20 postpaid). 

Putnam Publishing Group, 

Order Dept., PO Box 506, 

East Rutherford, NJ 07073; 
800/631-8571 


1. Drill for water 


2. Pump water 3. Fountain 
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Walking the Dog « Cal 


Berard Mac Laverty’s fiction proceeds 
through the accumulation of detail. He 
conjures up the bitter or bittersweet or 
funny by indirection. His characters are 
the soft tissue taking the shock of history, 
concerned with tooth decay and cold feet 
in the foreground as contentious Grand 
Schemes clash in the background. 


Cal was written a dozen years ago. It's 
about a Belfast Catholic boy of about 
eighteen. The usual teenage mess on his 
hands is augmented by the murderous 
hysteria of a desultory war prosecuted 
by the stupid and aimless of both sides. 
It's a withering, beautiful novel. 


Mac Laverty wrote Walking the Dog 
last year. While not in the running for a 
Pollyanna award, its constituent stories 
tend to admit more light, to be less claus- 
trophobic than his precedent writing — 
that could be because some of them 
take place outside of Ireland, in more 
lightstruck places. Or it could be that 

his homeplace is beginning to admit 

a little light, a little hope. —JD 


@ 
Three or four fields away he saw a 
plume of white drifting smoke. 


‘’d better go and see,’ he said. 
‘Be careful, Cal,’ she called after him. 


He climbed a gate and ran awkwardly 
across stubble. He was breathless by the 
time he reached the field where he had 
seen the smoke. He waited and watched. 
The cows had all run up to the far end of 
the field but had started grazing again. He 
saw something lying in the grass near the 
gate. At first he thought it was a cow. He 


Twisted Sisters 2 


God help us, here they come again: Women Cartoonists — sixteen of ‘em this 
time. “Comics” is a woefully inaccurate word for most of the Sisters’ work, 
though they cleave to comics’ traditional multipanel story layout 
and pen-and-ink artwork. (Mostly. Krystine Kryttre, Penny Moran, 
Van Horn, and Care! Moiseiwitsch work in scratchboard for 

d flirting-with-schizophrenia effect.) Their stories diverge from 
comics tradition by being diaristic or confessional, wry, dry, and 
sometimes appalling. In particular, Carol Lay's funny and terrible 
“God for a Day” tore my scalp off and “Minnie’s 3rd Love,” by 
the merciless Phoebe Gloeckner, gave me a resounding whack 


on the newly exposed skull. 


The first Twisted Sisters collection 
(WER 75:1 30) is still in print. 


Twisted Sisters 2 
Both volumes represent good (Drawing the Line) sup wickely. 10007 


value for your skull-whacking Diane Noomin, editor. 1995; 

dollar. —JD 176 pp. ISBN 0-87816-339-5 
$15.95 ($20.95 postpaid). 
Kitchen Sink Press, 320 Riverside Drive, 
Northhampton, MA 01060; 800/365-7465 


Walking the Dog Cal 

and Other Stories Bernard MacLaverty. 1983; 
Bernard MacLaverty. 1995; 154 pp. ISBN 0-393-31332-8 
198 pp. ISBN 0-393-03758-4 $11 postpaid. 


$20 postpaid. 


Both available from W.W. Norton & Co., 
Order Dept., 800 Keystone Industrial Park, 
Scranton, PA 18512; 800/233-4830 


cautiously came out of the hedge and ‘| see your curtains moving, you bastards.’ 
walked towards it. It was half a cow — A step forward, a step back. A dismissive 
udders, hindquarters with muscles red- wave of the hand in the direction of the 
raw and still jigging. He froze, frightened McQuillans’. Then very quietly, 

of stepping on another mine. He looked Fuck yis all.’ 


around him and saw something red, high 
on a tree in the hedge. He narrowed 

his eyes and recognized one of the 
Preacher’s red tin plaques. 


He stood for a long time, his legs agape. A 
step forward, a step back. Then he shouted 
at the top of his voice, 


‘The Kingdom of God is within You.’ Fuck the Pope and...” 


Dermot let the curtains fall together again 
and lay down. But he couldn’t sleep waiting 
for the No Surrender. After a while he had 
another look but the street was empty. No 
movement except for the slow flopping of 
the Union Jack in Bobby Blair’s garden. 


There was very little blood on the grass. 
He turned away, hoping not to find the 
rest of the beast, and started to walk 
back towards the Mortons’ place. The 
cows were Friesians and as he passed 


them he saw the white panels of their 
hides japped with blood. —Cal Cecil came across the room and set a 


soup-plate full of crisps on the hall table 
. beside D t. 
‘Did you know Bobby?’ = SES 
Dermot shook his head. ‘Not well. Just 
to see.’ He had a vision of the same Bobby 
coming staggering up the street about a ‘’'d prefer to remember him as he was.’ 
month ago and standing in front of his —Walking the Dog 
own gate searching each pocket in turn 
for a key. It was a July night and Dermot’s 
bedroom window was open for air. 


‘Do you want to go up and see him?’ 


Dermot set his jaw and said, 


i NG THE LINE 
_ pRAW! : 


1 eagitnet by Diane Heer 


collection!” 
—the Washington POF’ Fy 


—Carol Lay 
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Manufacturing Consent 


If you read this book, you will never again 
read a daily newspaper the way you 
used to. Edward Herman and Noam 
Chomsky provide a tough, radical, well- 
researched analysis of who owns the 
media, whose interests the owners 
represent, and how those interests 
shape foreign reporting — and thus 
Americans’ perceptions of the world. 
The job of the mass media in a nominal 
democracy with deep inequalities of 
wealth and power, the authors argue, 

is to “manufacture consent” to policies 
which rarely represent the interests of 
the majority of readers and citizens. 


The book's chief virtue, however, is not in 
its theory, but in its case studies: of Viet- 
nam War coverage, “legitimate” versus 
“meaningless” Central American elections, 
and the attempt to assassinate the Pope 

198!. The chapter on “worthy and 
unworthy victims” — painstakingly 
counting the huge number of news 
stories in the New York Times about 
the Polish police's murder of a single 
priest, contrasted with sparse coverage 
of 72 similar murders in central Amer- 
ica — is worth the price. Don't let the 
age of the examples deter you: the 
same principles can be applied to 


"yy coverage today. —Katy Butler 


The Real Story Series 


The Real Story Series is based on a 
simple idea,” says the backcover blurb. 
“Political books don’t have to be boring.” 
In this riveting series of inexpensive pa- 
perbacks, the likes of Noam Chomsky, 
Gore Vidal, Philip Melanson, and Mark 
Zepezauer deliver on that promise. 

The books are published in an attractive 
permabound format, and average one 


44 hundred pages. —Richard Cummins 


@ 
Al The word “radical” derives from the Latin 
“| word for root. Therefore, if you want to 


Fr get to the root of anything you must be 
<7 radical. It is no accident that the word 


» has now been totally demonized by our 
masters, and no one in politics dares 
even to use the word favorably, much 
| less trace any problem to its root. 


@ 

sx Now to the root of the matter. The great 
unmentionable evil at the center of our 

/ culture is monotheism. From a barbaric 


2) Bronze Age text known as the Old Tes- 


tament, three antihuman religions have 
evolved — Judaism, Christianity and Islam. 


itil These are sky-god religions. They are, 
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Manufacturing Consent 
(The Political Economy of the Mass Media) 


Edward S. Herman and Noam Chomsky. 
1988; 412 pp. ISBN 0-679-72034-0 $17 
Le ($21 postpaid). Random House, Order 
eae Dept., 400 Hahn Road, Westminster, 
MD 21157; 800/733-3000 


AND NOAM CHOMSKY 


Manufacturing Consent (Noam 
Chomsky and the Media) A film by Mark 
Achbar and Peter Wintonick. Double 
cassette edition. $59.95 ($66.90 postpaid). 
Zeitgeist Films, c/o PO Box 2284, South 
Burlington, VT 05407; 800/626-8266 


e 

A useful comparison can be made 
between the mass media’s treatment of 
Jerzy Popieluszko, a Polish priest murdered 
by the Polish police in October 1984, and 
the media’s coverage of priests murdered 
within the U.S. sphere of influence. In our 
model, Popieluszko, murdered in an enemy 
state, will be a worthy victim, whereas 
priests murdered in our client states in 
Latin America will be unworthy. The for- 
mer may be expected to elicit a propaganda 
outburst by the mass media; the latter will 
not generate sustained coverage. ... 


The claim is sometimes made that unwor- 
thy victims are so treated by the U.S. mass 
media because they are killed at a great dis- 
tance, and are so unlike ourselves that they 
are easy to disregard. Poland, however, is 
farther away than Central America, and its 


Secrets, Lies and Democracy: Noam 
Chomsky. 1994; 127 pp. ISBN |-878825-04-6. 
The CIA’s Greatest Hits: Mark 
Zepezauer. 1994; 96 pp. ISBN |-878825-30-5. 
The Prosperous Few and the Restless 
Many: Noam Chomsky. 1993; 95 pp. 

ISBN |-878825-03-8. 

Who Killed Martin Luther King?: Philip 
Melanson. 1993; 94 pp. ISBN 1-878825-1 1-9. 
Who Killed Robert Kennedy?: Philip 
Melanson. 1993; 94 pp. ISBN |-878825-12-7. 
Who Killed JFK?: Carl Oglesby. 

1992595 Pe ISBN |-878825-10-0. 


cultural and business links with the United 
States are not as great as those of Latin 
American countries in general. Three of 
the religious victims among the twenty- 
three murdered in Guatemala were Amer- 
ican citizens, a consideration that failed to 
light a fire under the media. Even the four 
American churchwomen raped and mur- 
dered by members of the Salvadoran 
National Guard failed to elicit attention 
comparable with that accorded Popieluszko. 
Their relative valuation by the New York 
Times was less than a tenth that of the 
Polish priest, and we will show later that 
the coverage of these American victims 
displayed considerably less outrage and 
passion than that of Popieluszko. 


: ; ave The Real Story Series 


The Greenpeace Guide to Anti- 
Environmental Organizations: Car| 
Deal. 1993; 110 pp. ISBN 1-878825-05-4. 
Burma: The Next Killing Fields?: Alan 
Clements. 1992; 95 pp. ISBN |-878825-21-6. 
The Decline and Fall of the 

American Empire: Gore Vidal. 

1992; 95 pp. ISBN 1-878825-00-3. 

What Uncle Sam Really Wants: Noam 
Chomsky. 1992; I 11 pp. ISBN 1-878825-01-1. 
America’s Favorite Drug (Coffee and 
Your Health): Bonnie Edwards. 1992; 

112 Be. ISBN |-878825-50-X. 


$5 each ee Secrets, Lies and Democracy ($6) ie The ‘CIA's Greatest Hits ($6). 
Add $2 per order for shipping and handling. Odonian Press, Box 32375, Tucson, AZ 85751; 


800/REAL STORY 


literally, patriarchal — God is the omnipo- 
tent father — hence the loathing of women 
for 2,000 years in those countries afflicted 
by the sky-god and his earthly male delegates. 


The sky-god is a jealous god, of course. 

He requires total obedience from everyone 
on earth, as he is in place not just for one 
tribe but all creation. Those who would 
reject him must be converted or killed 


for their own good. 


Ultimately, totalitarianism is the only sort 
of politics that can truly serve the sky-god’s 
purpose. Any movement of a liberal nature 
endangers his authority and that of his del- 
egates on earth. One God, one King, one 
Pope, one master in the factory, one father- 
leader in the family at home. —Gore Vidal, 
The Decline and Fall of the American Empire 
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vironmentalist’s Guide 


The rhe Public Library 


ALA Guide to 


Information Access 
Sandy Whiteley. 1994; 533 pp. 


Access to information through free public 
libraries is vital for an informed elector- 
ate. In rediscovering this fact, each of us 
can become a more effective advocate 
for our community and environment, as 
well as our beleaguered libraries. Two 
recent publications provide inspiration 

as well as solid research tools. 


The Environmentalist’s Guide describes 
how to find (and use) print and electronic 
data relating to a wide range of environ- 
mental problems. A publication of the 
nonprofit group Libraries for the Future, 
its concurrent purpose is to encourage 
readers to use the library itself as a pub- 
lic forum for community education and 
involvement in the legislative process. 


Guide to Information Access provides 
an overview of modern library research 
techniques. The bulk of this book, how- 
ever, is a comprehensive, annotated bib- 
liography of the best sources available 
in 36 subject areas, from agriculture to 
writing. Over 3,000 entries include print 
directories and guidebooks, government 
publications, CD-ROMs, and online cat- 
alogs, databases and bulletin boards. 
—David Burnor 


e 

Using the Toxic Release Inventory (TRI), 
you can discover the names and effects of 
the toxic chemicals emitted by large manu- 
facturing facilities in the United States. An- 
other tool, Geographic Information Systems 
(GIS), makes it possible to analyze environ- 
mental, social, and economic information 
by geographic area (state, city, and even 
block level) to create custom maps. These 


ISBN 0-679-75075-4 $19 ($23 postpaid). 
Random House, Order Dept., 400 Hahn Road, 
Westminster, MD 21157; 800/733-3000 


The Environmentalist’s Guide to the Public Library 
¢ ALA Guide to Information Access 


The Environmentalist’s 

Guide to the Public Library 
Andrew Koebrick. 1995; 19 pp. Free from 
Libraries for the Future, 521 5th Avenue, 
Suite 1612, New York, NY 10175-1699; 
800/542-1918, fax 212/682-7657, 

email Iff@phantom.com 
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tools do more than provide quicker and 
more convenient access to material that 
may also be available in print format; they 
allow you to identify trends and draw con- 
clusions that are almost impossible to make 
when you are restricted to print materials. 
For example, by using GIS and TRI in tan- 
dem, you can combine racial and income 
data (taken from the U.S. Census) with the 
locations of toxic emitters (drawn from the 
TRI), to discover and document cases of 
environmental racism. —The Environmentalist’s 
Guide To the Public Library 


® 

EcoGopher at University of Virginia 
Dedicated to the collection and dis- 
semination of environmental information, 
this database includes book and periodical 
bibliographies, lists of environmental orga- 
nizations, electronic newsletters, and 
conference reports. To access this 

server through the Internet, telnet 
ecosys.drdr.virginia.edu. Log in gopher. 


® 

Health Reference Center. (CD-ROM) 
Information Access. Monthly. 

An expanded version of Health Index, 

this disc contains citations with abstracts 
of articles appearing in more than 160 
health publications from the past three 
years, plus the full text of approximately 
100 consumer magazines and newsletters. 
In addition, it provides the complete text 
of more than 500 pamphlets from such or- 
ganizations as the American Lupus Society 
and the Parkinson’s Disease Foundation. 
Five books are also offered, including the 
Columbia University College of Physicians and 
Surgeons Complete Home Medical Guide and 
the Consumer Health Information Source Book. 
—ALA Guide to Information Access 


The Power of News 


Most everyone in this country is influ- 
enced — or thinks that everyone else 
is influenced — by what becomes ‘‘the 
news,” be it war, scandal, political races, 
mainstream trends, or good gossip. But 
the business and purpose of newsmak- 
ing is about as well understood (or re- 
spected) as the craft of sausagemaking. 


Michael Schudson provides a calm, thor- 
ough analysis of journalism’s role and 
responsibilities in US society. Opening 
chapters describe a fascinating history 
and evolution of news components: the 
interview, current events, and investigative 
journalism. In chapters about Watergate, 
Ronald Reagan's alleged popularity, and 
citizenship, Schudson’s nondogmatic ap- 
proach helps debunk the common myths 
about media's power and agenda. The 
Power of News made me reconsider 
how our national identity is formed. 
—Allison Levin 


e 

The phenomenon of people believing that 
only others are influenced by the mass me- 
dia is what W. Phillips Davison calls the 
“third-person effect” in communication. 
The assumption that gullible others, but 
not one’s own canny self, are slaves to 
the media is so widespread that the 
actions based on it may be one of the 
mass media’s most powerful creations. 


e 

While many observers speculated about 
how Reagan established his special rapport 
with the American people, a more impor- 
tant question is why the news media — 
and many others — believed that Ronald 
Reagan in fact had a special rapport with 
the American people. On what evidence 
did they base their conclusions? 


It wasn’t from the available polling data. 

All the polling data from the first two years 
of the Reagan administration indicate that 
... Ronald Reagan was, in actuality, the 
least popular president in the 

post-World War Il period. 


The Power of News 
Michael Schudson. 1995; 
269 pp. ISBN 0-674-69586-0 
$29.95 ($32.95 postpaid). 
Harvard University Press, 
Customer Service, 79 Garden Street, 
Cambridge, MA 02138; 800/448-2242 
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Michael 
Schudson 


Joan's bending 


Simon Weinberg 


Nanao Sakaki is 73. He is loved by children for balancing any- 
thing on his head at any moment, or for offering them dinosaur 
meat or edible stars as an alternative to whatever’s-for-lunch. He 
follows an ancient tradition of wild men (“desert rats”) who, like 
myself, find their greatest joy in walking. This interview took place 
the day after we ran the Salt River (Arizona) together. 


Nanao means “seventh son.” He was born in a poor village in 
Kagoshima, a city on the southernmost island of size in Japan. 
He has always associated himself with the original “tribal” peo- 
ples of Japan: the Ainu in the north, or his own southern people 
who differ even physically from the “Japanese” (a mixture of 
invading races). After World War II, Nanao walked Japan, and 
taught himself English, other European languages, and classical 
Chinese. He started weaving what is now a remarkable, com- 
pletely decentralized fabric of “alternative” communities (both 
urban and rural) in sharp contrast to the growing compulsive 
conformism among industrial workers of Japan. Nanao has four 
children, including Maggie-Tai Sakaki Tucker, an equally brilliant 
literary light and fun friend. 
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PETER WARSHALL 


AN INTERVIEW WITH 


NANAO SAKAKI 


Nanao has friends and admirers in Australia, Asia, Europe, and 
North America; they value him both for his poetry and for his 
consistent leadership of people looking for a new direction for 
the bioregion of Yaponesia. He has been a cactus thorn to “Ja- 
pan, Inc.,” reminding Japanese people that for all their economic 
success they are not so happy after all. Since the 1950s, Nanao 
has been an inspiration in the movements to re-establish organic 
and small-scale farms, to dismantle nuclear power plants, and 
to preserve Japan’s free-flowing rivers, ancient forests, coral 
reefs, and remaining wildlife. 


A close friend to Allen Ginsberg, Nanao is Japan’s first truly 
planetary poet and a part of the great, reconstructed lineage of 
twentieth-century heroic expansive international poetics. As Gary 
Snyder has written: “Nanao’s work is truly unique. | know of no 
poems with quite this slant, compassionate, funny, deceptively 
simple, cosmic, deeply radical, free.” The poems, unfortunately, 
are out of print in English and await a new publisher. | have 
included three from Break The Mirror (OOP, North Point). 
—Peter Warshall 


Peter Warshall: Where were you 
at the time of the dropping of 
the atom bombs? 


Nanao Sakaki: Southern Japan, 
Navy air base. Kamikaze. Every- 
body knows kamikaze? Kamikaze 
pilot air base. And I was radar 
man. I was reading Kropotkin 
[Mutual Aid], you know the book? 
And I was listening Johann 
Sebastian Bach in radar room. 
And reading Shakespeare. So 
much fun! And they don’t know 
what Kropotkin is, so it’s OK. 
And [had long hair, long beard, 
because it’s a kamikaze air base, 
so kamikaze can have anything to 
do. Freedom. Because they must 
die certain day. So kamikaze pi- 
lot, having long hair, long beard. 
So I was there, looking like these 
people. Why? I should die too. So 
Thad long hair and beard. And 
after the war ended, the same 
day, I shaved. 


Recently, I found, I 
wrote in my poem: 
I saw in my radar 

the Nagasaki 
bombing, B-29. 
But it was my 
mis-memory. 
Recently I 
found a paper 
recording the 
wartime, what 
is going on, 
and it says that 


at the end of July [1945] 
the order came: Break 
[down] every system, 
like radar or anti-air. 
Everything break, and 
move deep into moun- 
tain. Such order came. 
So we break down all 
radars at the end of July. 
So we almost had noth- 
ing to do. Some kind of 
rumor came, almost like a given 
fact, secret. So Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki time [August 1945], 

I was in southern Japan. 


Very interesting story. The air 
base was named Izumi. Izumi is 
very famous now for crane. Other 
time 300 cranes coming to this 
point. The wartime, no crane be- 
cause crane doesn’t like airplane. 
So no crane. After the war, people 
started giving food so now 10,000 
cranes coming. That’s too much. 


OK. About the war... . One 

day, almost war ending, before 
Hiroshima, maybe two or three 
hundred American fighters on 
my head coming to our base to 
attack. And probably Grumman. 
Hellcat. And too much noise. So 
much sound. Shooo! Shoosh! Ev- 
erywhere. So I came out. What 
is going on? I had machine gun 
with me, short one. And I saw 
one fighter just come to me. So 

I pick up my gun and I almost 
hit this airplane, but 


Bolinas, 1974, Peter Warshall and Nanao sitting under leopard shark. 


the pilot just waved his hand to 
me. So I don’t know what! I wave 
back. And we never kill each other. 
So many experience in the war. 


How did you hear about 
Hiroshima or Nagasaki? 


Rumor. 


Did you see the cloud from 
Nagasaki? 


Yes, I saw. That is clear memory. 


Why did so many people in 
Japan believe in the divinity 
of Hirohito? 


Mostly education. 
Long time 
Tokugawa 
shogunate, 300 
years, like 
a slavery 
system. 


—Kazunobu Yanagi 
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Well-trained slave country. Just 
like military zone. Left-right- 
left-right, such a feeling. 


And why were you different? 


I was lucky not so high educa- 
tion. I had no chance. So I could 
see everything with my own eyes 
from childhood. That’s good 
education. Especially, my father 
bankrupt. I was seven years old 
boy. A shock. At that time, my 
family typical middle class. And 
suddenly, lower class, where 

you must work. So I started news- 
paper boy from next morning. 

So quick change. Circumstance 
changing. 


Why, after Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki, do the Japanese still 
want nuclear power plants in a 
nation crammed with earth- 
quakes and volcanoes? 


That’s a good question. I ask 
always to Japanese people. 

Why? Already we had enough. 
Hiroshima, Nagasaki. It’s strange. 
Mostly no answer, just to keep 
silence. Especially bureaucrat 
and energy company. “This is 

not my job. It’s national decision. 
Not my own decision.” Every- 
body escaping. : 


After the Kobe earthquake, will 
things change? 

I don’t think so. They never 
learned from history. That is my 
conclusion. They never learned. 
Still, there will be a high-class, 
upper central power people in 
Japan. They want to have atomic 
bomb. That’s a real shame and 

a terrible case. 


I know that you’re involved in 
trying to change the name of the 
Manjusri Power Plant. How did 
a Buddhist hero! get his name 
attached to nuclear power? 


It’s my guess. Thirty years ago, 


' Manjusri wields the sword of compassion 
and wisdom in Buddhist practice. 
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nuclear power was kind of great 
vision. Maybe we can control. 
Only good way we can use. 
Many people have such a dream. 
But slowly they found reality. It’s 
not true. Too dangerous to be 
handled. So better keep out. 

Very simple. 


Many Americans feel that 
Buddhism would not support a 
nuclear power plant and yet... 
There is no Buddhism in Japan. 
That’s my feeling. 


What has happened to it? 
Just business. It’s very sorry. I 
was born Buddhist family and 
I studied Buddhism. It’s a com- 
pletely different story now. 


Other events have shocked 
both the Japanese and Ameri- 
cans, like the use of poison gas 
by a yoga guru who practiced 
meditation. 

That is beyond my imagination 
too. But possible answer is 
Japanese society is sick. 


Japanese intellectual people or 
highly educated people, even 
they don’t pay attention in this 
sickness. Like American example 
is using “Cherokee,” the name of 
Jeep. What a shame. That’s such 
an honorable name for companies 
to use. Wow! How they feel, 
Cherokee people. 


The same way. You know 
“Subaru?” Subaru means Pleia- 
des. So I hope to write a poem 
about Pleiades. But I can’t write. 
So these names should not be 
used for business. Sickens 
America, Japan. Like Manjusri 
Nuclear Power Plant. If in the 
United States somebody start 
Abraham Lincoln Nuclear Power 
Plant. Everybody must say, No! 
Or, Jesus Christ Nuclear Power 
Plant. Oh, wow! 


So, something wrong in Japan. 
Everybody knows something, 
but they pretend we know noth- 
ing. We are not guilty. Kind of a 
trick. So I think this is point. So, 
young people very unhappy. 
They can’t trust society or govern- 
ment. Maybe we can take over 
and start anew government with 
religion. It is so easy dream, very 
cheap dream. 


What would the religion be? 


It’s not religion. Religion is, I feel, 
more peace and beauty, like sci- 
ence. I was moving in Southwest 
desert or river or mountain, walk- 
ing around, and always in my 
mind peace and truth is beauty. 
So religion must be exactly same 
with science. Not separated. But 
most religion just fanaticism. 


Something missing in our age. 
One of my good friend, Ainu 
sculptor, Biki Sunozawa, he died 
a couple of years ago. His last 
question to me: “Nanao, do you 
believe twenty-first century 
really coming?” I said, “No. If 

I am God I don’t want to give 
twenty-first century to such hu- 
man beings.” There is hope, but 
must pay lot of attention. Happy. 
Joyful. With song. With dance. 


Yes. This way. Rich and famous 
now become all over the world 
young people’s vision. So I rec- 
ommend the other way. Be hermit 
or hidden into deep mountain vil- 
lage. Just quiet, your own life. It 
might be good help. 


It’s very hard for people who 
are involved with the informa- 
tion highway. On the Salt River 
river trip, there was so much 
computer talk as we floated 
between rapids. 


Oh really? But everybody has 
good computer, perfect computer. 
Our bodies so well organized com- 
puter, right? I think so. More than 
any computer. Why? 


Like cars in the 1950s, people 
like the latest toys. Computers 
are the hottest toy now. 


Really? For me, too small. I pay 
no attention to computer. With- 
out computer I can breathe. I can 
walk. I can see. I can sleep. I can 
make love. I don’t need computer. 
That’s enough. Why everybody 
so crazy, computer, computer. 
One plus one. Always two. But 
now for me, it’s open secret. 


Will Japan learn anything 
from the poison gas attacks? 


I don’t think so. They just afraid 
more. Depend on own govern- 
ment. So make it worse. 


Chernobyl did not affect 

Japan either? 

I was helping children of 
Byelorussia. Thousand children 
still sick. We brought some of 
them to Japan. Good American 
care with doctors, and fresh air. 
Really good care. So one month 
later they go back to Byelorussia. 
Sometimes their mothers didn’t 
recognize their children. So 
changed. But if they are there, 
go back their own life, again 
they become weak. Bad food. No 
good medical care. But in Japan 
we can’t carry so many people. 
So every year, every summer, 
probably fifty or sixty children, 
coming to Japan. So Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki and Chernoby1! and 
Manjusri, all related. 


When did the environmental 
movement start in Japan? 


Probably many hundred years 


ago, already some 
movement to save 
river. But after the 
war, one group 
started to save 
good mountain 
west of Tokyo. 
That was the be- 
ginning of saving 
forest and saving 
river. Big water 
dam fight was 
beginning 1949, 
after the war, 

and the leader 
was botanist. 


Couple years later, 
[had trouble with 
forest. I was south- 
ern island named 
Yakishima and 
there growing very 
ancient sugi [Japa- 
nese cedar]. Right 
now the most oldest tree’s age 
they say over 7,000 years. But I 
don’t believe. Maybe 4,000. That’s 
my feeling. That’s huge. But not 
so high. So I stayed in this moun- 
tain for three months, deep in 
wood, with a young sculptor. 
And every day I must look for 
this bureau cutting ancient trees. 
So I went to the office. Why you 
cut these gracious trees? And they 
said: “It’s not our decision. It’s 
governmental decision.” So I 
looked for many ways to beat. 
And I found nature organization 
named Nature Conservation Soci- 
ety of Japan. So I could reach this 
group. So I wrote a letter to them 
and they quickly answered, “Come 
to Tokyo. We should talk.” So I 
started to save the forest, 1955. 
But, too good big business. So 
ancient tree, good price. Forest 
bureau never stopped. It was 


Suwa-no-se, 1966. 


twenty, thirty years. At last, 
UNESCO came in, they decided 
World Heritage [site]. But too 
late. I feel too late. It’s nonsense, 
completely nonsense. 


Mount Fuji too so famous, so local 
people around Fuji they want to 
make Mount Fuji World Heritage, 
so they met me and they asked 
me join this movement. So I said: 
“Yes, if you clean up Mount Fuji. 
First, thirty-six golf course out. 
And maybe over thirty ski lanes 
take out. And over one thousand 
meters cemented road. Back to 
nature. And Japanese armies test- 
ing cannon — big space. Artillery 
range. And hotel, take out. Then 

I will join.” That was my answer. 


Did the Japanese learn anything 
from Minimata disease ?? 
Nobody learned from history. 
Japan is still shogunate age. 


2 Minamata disease is a neurological disorder caused by eating fish and shellfish polluted by 
methylmercury. From 1932 to 1968, Chisso Corporation discharged methylmercury into the 
Shiranui (Yatsushiro) Sea in Western Kyushu causing deformities and mental retardation 
among local citizens. The disease reappeared at an outfall in Canada where Ojibway people 
fish, and was immediately recognized as the same disorder as the cases seen in the 


town of Minamata. 
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Has the environmental move- 
ment accomplished anything? 
Yeah, sure. In Japan sea coast, 
government making huge dam. 
The same story. Then local people 
against that. And almost finishing 
the project, maybe 90 percent. 
Billions yen put in. Then local 
people against the government 
and many NGOs helped them 
and government gave up. So 

still clean water. 


What has happened with 
Japanese whaling? 

Well, still big fishing company 
want to do, and probably govern- 
ment too. Kind of experimental 
whaling. But it’s nonsense. That’s 
a terrible feeling. 


SS he Gah a 
He is not Me bet e not. 
ot ists in Japan? Or be aware of it? 


Lamond l Ce Why is the number of environ- 
Fis ishing NS) i y . mentalists so small? 
| Sleeping in the desert with stars is Too hard workers. Japanese 
ae | a sh Le oy in mou ita  . need vacation. 
& ancient b ; oe — : Are there any other writers 


eeu | or poets who are concerned? 
ing with os 


So what would make more 
people become environmental- 


Something moving to this way... 


SU wise eran wor — - a Lhe how to do, we are responsible. 
as - ae 5 ee That kind of idea. 
“Now Tin seventeen years a ae You have been able to join 
oak chart iL : ns man. its _ poets from the United States 
vo hh with Japanese environmental 
: concerns. 


1988. It was coral reef. Okinawa. 
That was great activities. So good. 
Shaking to Japanese people .* Why 
American poets pay attention to 


i AG, ee a Japanese coral reef? Something 
“Tp ray 4 eee - changing. Very slow. 
To Leak. | 


Break te mtrVvov.” oo So it seems that in order to 
CU | win environmentally, you need 


eet outside influence. 
_ ~- CANBERRA, AUSTRALIA, 1981 : : : Oh, sure. Of course, and the same 
: ; : ] time more relationship. The other 


3 Peter Coyote was master of ceremonies 
at the support rally, with readings by 
Nanao, Allen Ginsberg, Michael McClure, 
Gary Snyder, Joanne Kyger, and others. 
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Fishing at Admiralty Island, Alaska, with Gary Snyder and Gary’s son Gen. 


day in the first night after river 
running, Salt River, I said: Nagara 
River case should be more related 
to here, like Colorado River or 
Rio Grande should be a sister 
river. It’s the same water! Like 
our blood, the same.* 


When Americans think of 
Japanese poetry they think of 
cicadas, crickets, cuckoos, 

plum blossoms, and maybe a 
little bit of something else. But 
your poetry takes in many more 
animals. So you have taken part 
of Japanese tradition, but now 
you have many... 


I think I never learned anything 
from Japanese culture. Even like 
Chinese culture, not so deep 
influence to me. More I feel like 
ancient Greek or ancient India 
or primitive people still alive. 
Aborigine or African people. 

I learn from these people. 


4 The Nagara River is one of the few 
undammed rivers remaining in Japan and the 
focus of Nanao’s and many local people’s 
struggle to convince the government to 
keep it flowing free. 


ee 


—Gary Snyder 


Only some kind of breezing. One 
of my poems, “Just Enough,” my 
short poem, ending “wind for 
mind.” And the guy asked me, 
Tracy? he asked me why. [Tracy 
was the head boatman.] He liked 
this line. Wind for mind. And 
somebody asking me, why? So 

I said, at last, in ancient Greek 
and in ancient India, wind, air, 
breezing, breathing, spirit, life, 
just one word. You know that? 


Yes, in English, respiration comes 
from re-spirit. Sanskrit vati gives 
English both ventilate and, by 
way of Greek, atmosphere. 


Oh, I see. They understand. And I 
said, if wind stopped blowing one 
year we can’t keep alive. Every- 
body must die because smog 
never move out. Stay home. And 
you can’t get rice, wheat. It’s by 
wind. Pollinating by wind. So, 
without wind, no rain. So all 

over the world, we be desert. 
Extremely cold or hot. So nobody 
can survive here. No, wind is life. 
So it’s kind of a feeling comes 


from little bit Manyoshu,’ or 
ancient Chinese. But mainly I 
learned from aboriginal people 
or animal or plant or stars. 


In America, many people make a 
profession of spirit and breathing. 


Real strange for me. Real strange. 
I don’t know why. Everything 
here professional. No amateur. 

I like to be amateur, everything 
to be amateur. 


Some people call mea 
professional dilettante. 


It’s a good way. Professional 
dilettante. I love that way. Many 
years ago I started in downtown 
Tokyo, the Bomb Academy. 
That’s a nice name. And the con- 
dition says you must walk with- 
out money many days by yourself 
and you must know over two lan- 
guages. So that’s all. So many 
people started walking without 
money. That’s a good way. I did 
many years without money. 


Do you think that poetic lan- 
guage will help change Japan? 
Do people read your poems? 

I don’t want to be short tempered. 
But I feel kind of guilty. Should I 
write this way? Not expecting any- 
thing, just to say my feeling. Then 
some people can get my message. 


So where will you go after death? 


I will born again the same life. I’m 
sure. What is wrong? I will repeat 
all my life again. Maybe bit change. 
Like I had a dream in my child- 
hood, I will be like Beethoven. 
Musician, composer. Or some- 
times like Descartes or Pascal. 
Mathematician. I was very sharp 
in mathematics. So I had a dream. 
Maybe I can be great mathemati- 
cian like Pascal or Descartes. So if 
I could change my life little bit I 
want to be mathematician or 
musician or composer. Or just 
farmer. Or fisherman. A 
fisherman more fun. @ 


° Manyoshu is the oldest and most important anthology of Japanese poetry, mid-eighth century. 
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a hummingbird’s dance 


Each poem in this impressive collec- 
tion offers ad momentary glimpse into 
the poet's awakening artistry and 
blossoming Buddha nature. Breath- 
takingly powerful, subtly beautiful. 

It's good to be reminded of the 
“profound presence” in everyday 
minutiae. —Judy Hardin 


e 
As a Blooming Flower 


Let me— 

if this aspiration 
cannot be realized 
in one life, 


Let me— 
like the century plant 
blooming once in a hundred years, 


not as a fading flower 
but as a blooming flower, 


Let me lead this existence 

in quiet preparation— 

as the sunset covers the evening sky 
as the river flows— 

for the life which will bloom. 


@ 
Full Moon 


A full, sensuous flower 
rooted in the void 


adored through millennia 
for your 
luminous fragrance. 


Carried by your serene presence 
| enter, momentarily 
the unattainable world 


of no-distinctions. 
@ 


Frost 


Frost 

like Gypsies’ tents 

has dressed the entire lawn 
with shimmering white. 


When the sun rises 

the thin fabric 

will melt 

as if awakening 

from an unfulfilled dream. 


niphirds HABE, 
gq fumminghEOn oO 


a hummingbird’s dance 
Ok-Koo Kang Grosjean. 1994; 

59 pp. ISBN 0-938077-74-0 

$10 ($13 postpaid). Parallax Press, 
PO Box 7355, Berkeley, CA 94707; 
510/525-0101 


Looking for the Lost 


Walking in the footsteps of several 
Japanese historical figures, Alan Booth 
exposes the sometimes strange lines 
Japan has drawn between history and 
modernity, the precious and the forgot- 
ten. His wanderings are immediate and 
easy to follow; his experiences range 
from bawdily hilarious to wistfully sad 
to sharply critical. Booth is clearly at 
home in Japan; he smoothly translates 
local dialect and, where possible, leaves 
out discussions of his foreignness in 
favor of more interesting topics. 
—Karen Hawkins 


e 

Mr. Hatta was a small, wiry man, dressed 

in a pale blue track suit; his face was brown 
and leathery and his fingers were like snails. 
With his snail-like fingers Mr. Hatta moved 
tumblers and ashtrays and empty bottles 
about the table to show me how each of a 
garden’s elements acts as an “anchor” for 
the spirit it contains. These anchors were 
the key to Mr. Hatta’s craft. Unless you 
understood their use, nothing would come 
right. The work of a landscape gardener is 
to recreate the whole of nature in a tiny, 
predetermined space. Of course, this re- 
quired great imagination, of course you 

had to use your head as well as your hands, 
your instincts as well as your knowledge 
and training. But you must always build on 
the bones of tradition. That was essential; 
always the bones. 


e 

lwakisan Shrine commemorates no dicta- 
tor. Its ostensible deity is the mountain it- 
self and its holy of holies is a four hours’ 
hike away on the mountain’s peak. It was 
founded towards the end of the eighth 
century and, as then, it serves not as a 


War and Anti-War 


Niche Wars in profusion are developing 
in the aftermath of the quasi-industrial 
Cold War. They are motivated in part 
by the painful differences between First 
Wave (agriculture), Second Wave (in- 
dustry), and Third Wave (knowledge) 
civilizations. They are increasingly 
equipped and decided by Third Wave 
weapons and doctrine, where the em- 
phasis is on speed, precision, realistic 
modeling, and communication. Both the 
weapons and the doctrine are evolving 
at a faster rate than public consensus 
or hardware acquisition cycles (fifteen 
years, customarily) can keep up with. 


In this well-focused book the Tofflers 
catch everybody up to the military 


Looking for the Lost 

(Journeys through a Vanishing Japan) 
Alan Booth. Kodansha, 1995; 

387 pp. ISBN 1-56836-065-7 

$25 ($29.25 postpaid) from Putnam 
Publishing Group, Order Dept., 

PO Box 506, East Rutherford, NJ 07073; 
800/631-8571 


House of God but as a marker, a signpost, 
a way of demonstrating in wood and thatch 
that the numen is close. And, though it 
bequeaths you nothing and promises you 
nothing, the numen desires acknowledg- 
ment. It doesn’t want bribes as the Chinese 
gods do; nor, like other gods, does it want 
your prayers; it won’t answer them any- 
way, even granted that it could. What the 
numen wants is your ironclad guarantee 
that, come this time next year, the sixty- 
nine doglegs of the Iwaki Skyline Toll Road 
which already transports busloads of 
tourists to within a chairlift ride of the 
uppermost slopes will not end in three 
eighteen-hole golf courses, two ten-story 
resort hotels and the Aomori Club Med. 


present, and then proceed to explore 
the pathways and trends most likely to 
affect the near future of war and peace- 
keeping. Along the way they shed some 
light on the astonishing turnaround in 
the US military (particularly army) 
following the Vietnam debacle. 


The technologies and techniques of war- 
making and wealth-making, they point 
out, have always been tightly interlinked. 
This survey of contemporary Third Wave 
war-making may revise some ideas 
about Third Wave wealth-making. 
—Stewart Brand 


e 
[General Donn] Starry led the intellectual 
exercise that helped lift the U.S. Army from 
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The Oxford Book of War Poetry 


Singing the praises of courageous soldiers and brave widows, or decrying the sacrifice, 
poets have for ages expressed the intense emotions of war. Can an act be both 
benevolent and cruel? Who deserves honor? How should we remember them? 

This collection reveals the power wielded by the poet in creating images that 
interpret meaning, determine value, and call to action. For one who has lived 


a life of relative peace, The Oxford Book 
of War Poetry is a good lesson in deci- 
phering the complexities of conflict. 
—Elizabeth Thompson 


e 
Richard Lovelace (1618-1658) 
To Lucasta, Going to the Wars 


Tell me not, sweet, | am unkind, 
That from the nunnery 

Of thy chaste breast and quiet mind 
To war and arms | fly. 


True, a new mistress now | chase, 
The first foe in the field; 

And with a stronger faith embrace 
A sword, a horse, a shield. 


Yet this inconstancy is such 
As you too shall adore; 

| could not love thee, dear, so much, 
Loved | not honour more. 


John Donne (1572-1631) 
A Burnt Ship 


Out of a fired ship, which, by no way 

But drowning, could be rescued from the flame, 
Some men leaped forth, and ever as they came 
Near the foe’s ships, did by their shot decay; 

So all were lost, which in the ship were found, 


They in the sea being burnt, they in the burnt ship drowned. 


Isaac Rosenberg (1890-1918) 
On Receiving News of the War 


Snow is a strange white word; 
No ice or frost 

Have asked of bud or bird 
For Winter’s cost. 


Yet ice and frost and snow 
From earth to sky 

This Summer land doth know, 
No man knows why. 


In all men’s hearts it is. 
Some spirit old 

Hath turned with malign kiss 
Our lives to mould. 


Red fangs have torn His face. 
God’s blood is shed. 

He mourns from His lone place 
His children dead. 


O! ancient crimson curse! 
Corrode, consume. 

Give back this universe 
Its pristine bloom. 


Cape Town, 1914 


Margaret Atwood (1939- ) 


It is Dangerous to Read Newspapers 


While | was building neat 
castles in the sandbox, 

the hasty pits were 

filling with bulldozed corpses 


and as | walked to the school 
washed and combed, my feet 
stepping on the cracks in the cement 
detonated red bombs. 


Now | am grownup 
and literate, and | sit in my chair 
as quietly as a fuse 


and the jungles are flaming, the under- 
brush is charged with soldiers, 

the names on the difficult 

maps go up in smoke. 


| am the cause, | am a stockpile of chemical 
toys, my body 

is a deadly gadget, 

| reach out in love, my hands are guns, 

my good intentions are completely lethal. 


Even my 

passive eyes transmute 
everything | look at to the pocked 
black and white of a war photo, 
how 

can | stop myself 


It is dangerous to read newspapers. 


Each time | hit a key 
on my electric typewriter, 
speaking of peaceful trees 


another village explodes. 


the black hole of demoralization into which 
it had dropped after the Vietnam War to 
its peak of performance in the Gulf War. 
He helped successfully restructure one of 
the biggest, most bureaucratic and recalci- 
trant institutions in the world — a task that 
very few captains of industry, dealing with 
far less cumbersome and complex organ- 
izations, have been able to accomplish. 


e 

Certainly, advanced education today is 
more common in the military than in the 
highest levels of business. A recent survey 
by North Carolina’s Center for Creative 
Leadership showed that while only 19 
percent of top American managers had 
earned a postgraduate degree, a remark- 


The Oxford Book of War Poetry 
Jon Stallworthy, Editor. 1984; 

358 pp. ISBN 0-19-214125-2 

$30 ($32.50 postpaid). Oxford University 
Press, Order Dept., 200! Evans Road, 

Cary, NC 27513; 800/451-7556 


& 

[Carl] Builder’s proliferation scenario . . . 
forces us to confront the extreme. ... 

“It will be possible for an individual to 
make a nuclear device from materials 
which are in commerce. ... An opponent 
cannot be deterred by the threat of 
nuclear weapons if that opponent has no 
definable society to threaten.” Thus, he 
says, a “terrifying asymmetry” looms ahead. 


War and Anti-War 


(Making Sense of Today’s Global Chaos) 
Alvin Toffler and Heidi Toffler. Warner 
Books, 1993; 315 pp. ISBN 0-446-60259-0 
$6.99 ($9.49 postpaid). Little, Brown and 
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able 88 percent of brigadier generals had 
advanced education. 


Co., Order Dept., 200 West Street, 
Waltham, MA 02154; 800/343-9204 
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Destruction by Design 


Scott Leckie quotes Amos Rapoport: 

“A house is a human fact, and even with 
the most severe physical restraint and 
limited technology man has built in 
many ways so diverse that they can be 
attributed only to choice, which involves 
cultural values, Houses are not simple 
structures, but are both expression and 
moulders of culture.” Almost without 
emotion, Leckie documents the repeated 
extensive housing rights violations in Ti- 
-bet by the occupying Chinese. Although 
the Beijing government claims to be a 
fervent supporter of economic, social, 
and cultural rights as established under 
international law, they excuse them- 
selves from any such dictums when 

it comes to Tibet. 


Leckie offers twenty recommendations 
to the Chinese government about hous- 
ing the current Tibetan population: talk 
first to the Tibetans, halt the demolition 
of traditional Tibetan dwellings, stop 
forced evictions and expulsions, im- 
mediately cease importing Chinese 
settlers into Tibet, stop the construction 
of “Chinese”-style housing settlements, 
etc. The Centre on Housing Rights and 
Evictions and Leckie’s most interesting 
proposal would declare the Potala, the 
Jokhang, the Barkhor, Shol, and the en- 
tire Lhasa Valley as UNESCO World 
Heritage Sites, adding the weight of in- 
ternational cultural law to an attempt to 
stop the intentional wholesale demolition 
of a world culture. —M,. Pramik 


Tibetan women in Shigatse (1986). 


Partially demolished Tibetan building in Lhasa (1991). 


e 

Altering the demographic composition 

of occupied territory through the transfer 
of an occupying power’s nationals into 
territory it occupies, remains a practice 
commonly espoused by many occupying 
governments. 


The settlement and planning policies prac- 
ticed and championed by Israeli authorities 
in the occupied Palestinian territories, for 
instance, constitute a chief means of so- 
cially controlling the Palestinians, stifling 
their economic and social development, as 
well as substantiating Israeli presence and 
domination in the territories occupied by 
them, and thereby precluding a sustainable 
peace in the region. Though rarely com- 
pared, the similarities between Israeli and 
Chinese practices in the planning sphere 
are striking. 


e 

And even those displaced who were reas- 
signed to new homes, found some changes 
less beneficial than upgraded sewerage and 
water facilities. They will be even more 
cramped, cold and poorer than before. 
They will encounter higher ceilings, cost 
increases and overall declines in comfort 
and efficiency. The previous residents of 
Shol, for instance, are now said to pay 
some seven, eight or perhaps ten times 
more money on rent than they paid in their 
original, and now demolished homes. 


e 

In August 1992, the Chinese authorities 
expressed their intention to evict several 
thousand Tibetans — both homeless per- 
sons and pilgrims — from the ground 


pesTaucl 


Housing 


Tibet: The Issue Is Independence 


The eight Tibetans writing the essays 

in this straightforward volume chide the 
world's citizens for their complacency, 
and for the weakness of the interna- 
tional response to their issue; it is seen 
as “too political” and “unrealistic” for Ti- 
betans to want their country back from 
the Chinese, who have claimed owner- 
ship of the land for 700 years. 


Reports of the widespread murder of 
Tibetan monks and nuns, destruction 
of the indigenous population, and set- 
tlement of the sparse land by ethnic 
Chinese, support the pleas of these very 
eloquent Tibetans — some with actual 
memories of their flight, some born in 
India and other parts of the world. This 
book's presentation of their passion for 
rangzen (independence) calls for us all 
in the world community to respect and 
support the cause. Free Tibet. Indeed. 
—M,. Pramik 


io BY OESIGH 


fights violations 0 Tibet 


behind eastern Lhasa’s hospital at Yoden 
Dalo. A month later, by order of the Lhasa 
mayor, over 2,000 of these persons were 
either paid 100 yuan or forced to leave ” 
the site and deported to their birthplace 
villages in and around Chamdo. This was 
done so that the construction of buildings 
intended to benefit new settlers from 
China could commence. The ground is 
now occupied by Chinese office buildings 
and shops. 


Destruction by Design 
(Housing Rights 

Violations in Tibet) 

Scott Leckie. Centre On Housing 
Rights and Evictions (COHRE), 
The Netherlands, 1994; 199 pp. 
$10 ($12 postpaid) from 
International Campaign for Tibet, 
1735 | Street NW, Suite 615, 
Washington, DC 20006; 
202/785-1515 
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The culture of Tibet, like that of all human 
communities, was far from perfect. But it 
worked, for the environment as well as 
for the people. The profound grasp of im- 
permanence shared by most Tibetans cre- 
ated a largely tolerant and inclusive society. 
Materialism was consciously eschewed for 
the sake of spiritualism. And if there was a 
single common doctrine in Tibet, then that 


justice — of right and wrong — there can- 
not and must not be any change of purpose 
merely because there is no profit or per- 
sonal gain, or even because victory does 
not seem to be within sight. —Lhasang 
Tsering, born in Tadun, Tibet, he serves 

as a founding director of the Amnye 

Machen Institute, Tibetan Centre for 
Advanced Studies in Dharamsala, India. 


Tibet: The Issue 


Is Independence 
Ed Lazar. 1994; 92 pp. ISBN 0-938077-75-9 


$9.50 ($12.50 postpaid) from Parallax 
A Press, PO Box 7355, Berkeley, CA 94707; 
510/525-0101 


doctrine was compassion. Its mantra — 
Om mani padme hum — was carved into 
the mountains and chanted with conviction 
into the winds. —Tashi Rabgey, born in 1969 
in India, moved to Canada with her family in 
the mid-!970s; she now reads law at Oxford 
University on a Rhodes scholarship. 

. My late father once said to me, “Son, you 


The very first thing we must understand are born once. Therefore, do not die 


As His Holiness the Dalai Lama always says, 
the final decision, with respect to the fu- 
ture of Tibet, must be made by the Tibet- 
ans themselves. The choice is simple: Is it 
Independence or is it Extinction? ... 


ever it does mean, | am a red-blooded 
Tibetan, and given the choice, | would 
like to live and die like one. So, help me. 
—Tashi-Topgye Jamyangling, a Tibet activist 
in Ontario, Canada, is a former official of 
the Tibetan Government-in-exile. 


about independence is that it is not an twice.” | am 
item of trade in a business deal. The basic not sure that 
motive for business being profit ... The | understand 
struggle for independence is different. Here the meaning 
the basic motive and purpose being one of _ fully. What- 


My Tibet 


The peace, serenity, and spiritual poetry of the Dalai 
Lama juxtaposed with the compassionate photographs 
of noted photographer Galen Rowell compel the world 

to free Tibet. Smiling in the face of the extinction of his 
people and his country, the Dalai Lama calls for Tibet to 
become a retreat and sanctuary for every one of us seek- 
ing truth and beauty. Reflecting on the sazik, the Tibetan 
snow leopard, the 1989 Nobel Peace Prize recipient says, 
“If basic human nature were aggressive, we would have 
gotten animal claws and huge teeth — but ours are very 
short, very pretty, very weak! So that means we are not 
well equipped to be aggressive beings. Even the size of 
our mouth is very limited. So | think the basic nature of 
the human being should 

be gentle.” My Tibet reflects 
this essential gentleness. 
This book carries the 
gentle reader to a place 

of peace. —M,J. Pramik 


My Tibet 

The Dalai Lama, Photographs by Galen 
Rowell. University of California Press, 

1990, 1995; 162 pp. ISBN 0-520-08948-0 
$25 ($28 postpaid) from California/Princeton 
Fulfillment Services, PO Box 10769, 

Newark, NJ 07193; 800/777-4726 


“When I think of Tibet, this is the kind of scene | see in my mind. Here the 
snow, mountain, plain, water, and grass come together in a way that gives me 
the true feeling of being there.” —The Fourteenth Dalai Lama, Tenzin Gyatso 
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Eternal Network 


Mail art has been connecting artists 

all over the globe since the 1950s. Col- 
lage, rubber stamps, and xerography 
have facilitated an exchange of highly 
personal artworks in a worldwide net- 
work, exploring and expanding the 
nature of communication and art. Even 
Eastern Bloc countries under martial 
law allowed some exciting works; the 
accounts of life as an artist in countries 
where even xeroxing was subversive are 
compelling. Eternal Network includes 
numerous photos of mailed artifacts — 
some. refined, some raw, many political, 
and all subversive to the notion that Art 
can only exist.in.a gallery network. 

—S. Gutermuth 


e@ 
An Opening Letter 
Jean Brown 


Mail Art — a mystical, magical art form. A 
few squiggles on paper placed in the mail 
box to arrive at the designated address. 


The mail box becomes the gallery, the 
museum, and the address of the recipient. 


One of my favorite pieces is by Ben 
Vautier. Ben has printed a postcard 
with two identical sides. 

The sender fills each side with two 
different names and addresses. The 
postman then has the choice of delivery. 


Or a mail art project with millions of pieces 
destined for the U.N. or Amnesty International! 
Boggling! 


| prize every scrap | receive. 
Love, 


Jean 


Eternal Network 

(A Mail Art Anthology) 

Chuck Welch, editor. 

University of Calgary Press, 

1994; 250 pp. ISBN |-895176-27-| 
$39.95 ($43.95 postpaid). University of 
British Columbia Press, 1480 Gulf Road, 
Pt. Roberts, WA 98281; 604/822-5959 
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The Lost Stamps of the United States zs on ak ; 
“ ae OAS ” s i oy : caete, 
Forget the “Elvis: young, Elvis: old controversy, and what ee Ee & uty cys : 
you remember from childhood about mindlessly placing 3 gerre, AD: ~ 
stamps in a boring album. Commemorative postage omer | ios : a 
stamps have rich tales to tell about the often little-known ‘ r Ko : 
people, places, and events that make up our history. * ( C } ‘ k 
a * fos * 
Ralph Foster uses these stories and some unidentified ' <n 
(or ‘lost") stamps to introduce children and adults to * ~ ‘ 
the world of stamp collecting. With a few clues and a * 
little historical detective work you return the stamp to Z a “ , 
its home (one of the 50 states or DC). Along the way 10 cents US, postage eT.  ggeeera us 
you pick up a few nuggets of history and geography, 
and a new appreciation for the stamps themselves. Poet and novelist Paul Dunbar, the son 
wag eee of a former slave, was born in 1872 in The Lost Stamps 
There are 780 stamp positions in the album, each : 
nae ees, th 100 Dayton, Ohio. Dunbar worked as an of the United States 
ee Tp gipale CORE RI ene er Cian elevator operator before his literary Ralph T. Foster. 1994; 60 pp. 
different stamps to get you started, and tongs, hinges, talents were discovered. Although his __ ISBN 0-9643066-0-3 Soy 
and a magnifying glass. The Lost Stamps reminds us career was short, he was remarkably $29 ($33.50 postpaid). Foster 
that interactive learning doesn't require access to prolific. His works drew on the African- Publishing Co., 2189 Bancroft | ¢.* 
, : : irens 
a computer. —David Burnor American experience. Way, Berkeley, CA 94704 Se 
PA 


The Power of Maps 


Denis Wood unmasks the map for what 
it Is; a communication tool imbedded in 
culture, history, selected perspective and 
— yes, sometimes — bias. Even the 
most simple map is a highly selected, 
generalized, and symbolized picture of 
something the mapmaker wishes to 
communicate. The Power of Maps ex- 
amines how these processes, and even 
the symbols themselves, often produce 
maps that are far from objective. 


The story is told largely through the words 
of many commentators. Wood adds ex- 
amples and entertaining commentary. 
From a child's perception of hills and 
mountains, as shaped by stories like “The 
Little Engine that Could,” to the cultural 
roots of map symbols, The Power of 
Maps explodes myths, offers insight, and 
arms the map user with the mapmaker's 
perspective. —Sharon G. Johnson 


Although all these 
hills were drawn by 
tenth-graders (ages 15-17), thirteen types 
of hillsigns are included in these eighteen 
hills covering all of the salient stages in 
the ontogenetic sequence. 


Harrison Maps 


The USGS is gradually replacing the tried-and-true | 5-minute series 
of topo maps with the more accurate 7-minute series, databases 
of remarkable density with their | -inch-to-2,000-foot-detail. Re- 
markable, yes, but unwieldy for hikers who may need to purchase 
and carry a dozen for that week-long backpack. This has opened 
the way for cartographers such as Tom Harrison who chart the 
mountain country in good old inch-to-the-mile, a scale that 
properly takes the measure of my gait. 


Harrison currently produces 25 maps, encompassing the High 
Sierra from Yosemite to Whitney, Shasta, and the ranges of LA. 
All are beautifully printed in shaded relief style, with six colors 
and impeccable accuracy. Trail markings are reliable and include 
mileages. The paper is tough, the prices reasonable. 


They also make several |-inch-to-2-mile maps for wintertime 
living-room finger-tracing. Handsome work. —Winslow Colwell 


Harrison Maps 
$6.95-$7.95 each postpaid. Brochure free. Tom Harrison Cartography, 
2 Falmouth Cove, San Rafael, CA 94901-4465; 415/456-7940 


A cornucopia of images, bewildering in 
their variety: this is the world of maps. 


Sticks and stones, parchment and gold leaf, 
paper and ink... no substance has escaped [~~ 
being used to frame an image of the world | 
we live in. Like the birds and bees we have 
danced them in the gestures of our living; 
since the birth of language we have sketched 
them in the sounds of our speech. We have 
drawn them in the air and traced them in 
the snow, painted them on rocks and in- 
scribed them on the bones of mammoths. 


All Over the Map 


Maps are always fun, and these are 
more fun than usual..Maps.of the US 


Hillsigns are thus but a part of the larger 
system of representations — including 
words and numbers — that the child dis- 
covers and into which he is socialized. The 
question ceases being, “How does the child 
develop this image?” and becomes “Why is 
this the image we choose to teach him?” 
There can be no more question of a child 
spontaneously developing a hillsign than of 
spontaneously developing a word — such as 
“hill” for instance. The reason the child’s 
hillsign bears so little resemblance to his 
own experience is because, as with the 
word “hill,” it was developed out of the 
adult experience of the entire culture. 


fessional Map,.An Anatomical Map. 
Plan your most unusual vacation 
trip ever. —Kathleen O'Neill 
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All Over the Map 
David Jouris. 1994; 96 pp. 


tions, 72 Spring Street, Vise 
New York, NY 10012; , 
800/365-7006 
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grouped by eclectic town names. Maps 
oe with names like A Musical Map, A Pro= 


The ISBN 0-89815-649-1. $9.95 

Power ($13.45 postpaid). Ten Speed 

of Maps Press, PO Box 7123, Berkeley, 

Danis Wood. CA 94707; 800/841-2665 

1992; 248 pp. \eucinaecome aie. 
ISBN 0.29649.493-2 A Cebolia aoe fe 
$15.95 ($19.45 post- ae on Granada el se 
paid). Guilford Publica- [| \ *¥ainilia tal 
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The Aubrey/Maturin Novels — 


When the seventeenth novel in this 
series appeared recently, many review- 
ers reiterated their respect for Patrick 
O'Brian’s work. | enthusiastically join 
them. Describing these books as “stories 
of the British Navy in Napoleonic times” 
gives no hint of the way they bring out 
the feel of the era — how things really 
went for ordinary people then. The inci- 
dents are taken from official records, 
diaries, and personal letters, adjusted a 
bit to tell a good tale. They come com- 
plete with the stench, disease, dreadful 
wounds, gross injustice, jokes, ambiguous 
commitments, shifting loyalties, honor 
(remember that?), cheating, bravery, and 
kids and women left behind that was 
reality for the real-life protagonists 

used as models by the author. 


This is how history should be taught. The 
series is actually one big book; | advise 
buying the set. Start with the first one 
(they're numbered) and don’t peek. 
Perfect for confined folks and for read- 
ing aloud. Be warned: These books are 
quite wonderful and notoriously addicting 
— _ ask anyone who has started to read 
them. (I haven't seen my wife in weeks.) 
—J. Baldwin 


@ 

‘Boiled shit.’ Stephen was chaste in his 
speech, rarely an oath, never an obscene 
word, never any bawdy: his reply aston- 
ished Jack, who looked quickly at the table- 
cloth. Perhaps it was a learned term he had 


A subtle, ribald sense of humor runs 
through it all. The writing is in the richly 
detailed manner of pre-soundbite days. 


A Sea of Words 


lt doesn’t detract from Patrick 
O'Brian’s Aubrey/Maturin novels 
not to know that trub is another 
word for truffle, or that gumma 
is an internal syphilitic swelling. 
There are too many non-nautical, 
non-historian types hopelessly 
addicted to these tales of the 
sea. However, for those who 
have always wanted the scoop 
on the War of the Fourth Co- 
dlition, help in visualizing a 
futtock, or clues to distinguish 

a kree from a kris, this book 

is indispensable. There's even 

a handy list of other worthy 
readings in sea fiction and 

fact to tide you over until the 
next O'Brian tome hits the 
bookstores. —Vera 


A Sea of Words 

(A Lexicon and 
Companion for Patrick 
O’Brian’s Seafaring Tales) 
Dean King. Owl 

Books, 1995; 417 pp. 
ISBN 0-8050-381 6-7 

$14 ($17 postpaid). 
Henry Holt and Co., 
4419 West 1980 South 
Street, Salt Lake City, UT 
84104; 800/488-5233 
Masts, Sails, and Rigging 


This illustration from Serres’s Liber Nauticus shows the elements of a 
square rig. On the far left are the disassembled parts of a mast: (1) the 
lower mast, (2) topmast, (3) topgallant, (C) cap, and (B) top. The center 
illustration shows part of the hull and the assembled mast seen from the 
larboard, or left, side: (A) the step of the mast, (B) the maintop, (C) the 
cap, (D) the crosstrees, (E) the cap, (F) topgallant masthead, (G) the truck, 
(H) the main wale, (I) the gun ports, (K) the main channel, (L) the 
shrouds (verticle lines), (M) the ratlines (horizontal lines), (N) the foot- 
hook, or futtock, shrouds, and (O) the backstays. The illustration on the 
right shows the rigged mast viewed from the stern with the running rig- 
ging and the principal sails: (P) pendant, (Q) clew lines, (R) lifts, 
(S) topgallant sail, (T) topsail, (U) course of mainsail, (V) reef-points, 
(W) horses, (X) leech lines, (Y) braces, and (Z) stirrups. 
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misunderstood. ‘Boiled shit,’ he said again. 
Jack smiled in a worldly fashion, but he felt 
the blush rising. “Yes, there was one single 
pool of rainwater left in a hollow. The birds 
defecated in it, copiously. Not with set in- 
tent — the whole rock is normally deep in 
their droppings — but enough to foul it to 
the pitch of nausea. The next day was hot- 
ter, if possible, and with the reverberation 
the liquid rose to an extraordinary tem- 
perature. | drank it, however, until it 
ceased to be liquid at all; then | turned to 
blood. Poor unsuspecting boobies’ blood, 
tempered with a little sea-water and the 
expressed juice of kelp.” —H.M.S. Surprise 
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The Aubrey/Maturin Novels 
by Patrick O'Brian: 

Master and Commander 

1970; 412 pp. ISBN 0-393-30705-0. 
Post Captain 

1972; 416 pp. ISBN 0-393-30706-9. 
H.M.S. Surprise 

1973; 379 pp. ISBN 0-393-30761-I. 
The Mauritius Command 

1977; 348 pp. ISBN 0-393-30762-X. 
Desolation Island 

1978; 325 pp. ISBN 0-393-30812-X. 
The Fortune of War 

1979; 329 pp. ISBN 0-393-3081 3-8. 
The Surgeon’s Mate 

1980; 382 pp. ISBN 0-393-30820-0. 


The lonian Mission 
1981; 367 pp. ISBN 0-393-30821-9. 


Treason’s Harbour 

1983; 350 pp. ISBN 0-393-30863-4. 
The Far Side of the World 
1984; 366 pp. ISBN 0-393-30862-6. 
The Reverse of the Medal 

1986; 287 pp. ISBN 0-393-30960-6. 
The Letter of Marque 

1988; 284 pp. ISBN 0-393-30905-3. 
The Thirteen-Gun Salute 

1989; 319 pp. ISBN 0-393-30907-X. 
The Nutmeg of Consolation 
1991; 320 pp. ISBN 0-393-30906- 1. 


The Truelove 

1992; 256 pp. ISBN 0-393-31016-7. 
The Wine-Dark Sea 

1993; 261 pp. ISBN 0-393-3 1244-5. 


The Commodore 
1994; 282 pp. ISBN 0-393-03760-6. 


How the Irish Saved Civilization 


No foolin’. While the barbarian hordes 
had their way with the palsied carcass 
of the Roman Empire, the Irish — newly 
converted to a loose and sunny Chris- 
tianity that countenanced (for instance) 
female bishops — were copying all the 
manuscripts they could get their hands 
on. Further, they were combing the wild 
wool of the Continent in search of more 
literature, hauling it home to be repro- 
duced for the love of god and learning. 
In the blackest of the Dark Ages they 
operated monastic colleges at which 
tuition, bed, and board were all free of 
charge. But for the Irish, western civil- 
ization would have been used to kindle 
cooking fires and lost to us forever. 


Thomas Cahill tells this tale in words 
whose sportive elegance makes light of 
his formidable scholarship, By the way 
he gives us a lightning tour of waning 
Empire; a swift summary of Saint 
Augustine's great mistake, when in 

old age he educed a doctrine that gave 
Christianity ‘the cruelest infamies, ex- 
ecuted with the highest justification”; a 
beautiful brief life of Patrick, the low-rent 
saint; a thousand-year gloss of the sub- 
jugation and cultural suppression of the 
Irish; and a glimpse into the mutable 
darkness of the next century. —/D 


@ 

Irish generosity extended not only to a 
variety of people but to a variety of ideas. 
As unconcerned about orthodoxy of 
thought as they were about uniformity 

of monastic practice, they brought into 
their libraries everything they could lay 
their hands on. They were resolved to shut 
out nothing. Not for them the scruples of 
Saint Jerome, who feared he might burn 

in hell for reading Cicero. Once they had 
learned to read the Gospels and the other 
books of the Holy Bible, the lives of the 
martyrs and ascetics, and the sermons and 
commentaries of the fathers of the church, 
they began to devour all of the old Greek 
and Latin pagan literature that came their 
way. In their unrestrained catholicity, they 
shocked conventional churchmen, who had 
been trained to value Christian literature 
principally and give a wide berth to the 
dubious morality of the pagan classics. 


e 

Perhaps nothing would have distressed the 
Romans as much as the way these monks 
shrugged off the great Roman virtue of 
Order. In an instruction to his brothers, 


Each is $10.95, except The Wine- 
Dark Sea ($11) and The Com- 
modore (hardcover only; $22.50). 
The first 16 volumes can also be 
purchased in hardcover at $22.50 
each, or as a hardcover set for 
$360 (ISBN 0-393-03749-5). All 
prices are postpaid. W.VV. Norton 
and Co., Order Dept., 800 Key- 
stone Industrial Park, Scranton, PA 
18512; 800/233-4830 


To receive the free O'Brian occasional 
newsletter, write W.W. Norton, 
Department SRL, 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, NY 10110. 


How the Irish Saved Civilization 
Thomas Cahill. Doubleday, 1995; 

246 pp. ISBN 0-385-41848-5 

$22.5 ($25 postpaid). Bantam, Doubleday, 
Dell, Fulfillment Dept., 2451 S. Wolf Road, 
Des Plaines, IL 60018; 800/323-9872 


Columbanus, whom we shall soon meet, 
affirmed the great Gospel virtue over all 
else: “Amor non tenet ordinem” (“Love 
has nothing to do with order”). 


e 

Patrick will never make up for the formal 
education he missed while herding sheep 
in Antrim. His whole life will be shadowed 
by his ignorance of Latin style, and his con- 
sequent inability to communicate with dis- 
tinguished men on their own level. One 
sometimes wonders, reading his Confession 
(singular, unlike Augustine’s plural), if the 
poor man even has a language of his own. 
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BY MARTIN BILGER 


red armadillo 


wandering Oklahoma 


Jesus of summer 


Lord of the Highway 


Tie armadillo is an animal tempo- 
rarily indigenous to the Southwest of 
the United States. It exists further south as 
well, along with old gods, new markets, 
and the United Fruit Company, in lands ~ 
streamed through by darkening solar rays 


Modern times have burnt the range of the beast 
at both ends. 


Its legends abound north of the Rio Grande, where road 

and sky have long held open house. Giant and fairy 
armadillos sometimes cross the border, under the close eyes 
of strangers, to confused expectations. In the latitudes of 
interstate and metal, they always end up as red armadillos 


The U.S.S. armadillo makes its livelihood on a restless landscape, 
rolls itself into a ball when it feels threatened, and commits a messy 
suicide in moments of unusual luck or grace. A large, brown shell, 
like a skin, protects its investment in our hemisphere. The “litle 
armed one” runs the gauntlet of the everyday, intent on insects and 


small reptiles. Carapacical, flea-ridden, and awkward, it has been 
known to burrow tunnels underground in its search for life 


A part of the scenery like stranded tumbleweeds and leftover prairies, 

the red armadillo never feels a loss for what he/she/it may experience. 

Its mind is receptive to and laid out with the abandon that characterized 
the settling of the windswept plains. Having seen the coming of the great 
white caravans, the remaking of native grounds, and the evolution of 
motorways, armadillos mark the crisscrossing of the American earth on the 


_ bones of their nine-banded shells. They know the score. The red armadillo has 
D eured a place of its own on the map of America. 


You know it’s summer and you’re in the Southwest when the red armadillo 
appears on the roadsides, sitting lying falling apart in the sun of its bursting. Red, 
grey, wet-looking bodies like freshly exposed human organs; bloodlines less ancient 

and foreign than zoologists would lead you to believe. How their waddling grabs the 

attention of chauffeurs and rednecks alike is a question for political scientists of the future. 

Perhaps teenagers get overexcited by the rocking motion of the armadillo on the run. 
Perhaps corporate executives take offense at the obvious nonpredator. Perhaps those 
scurrying big shells stir up the unemployed. But the armadillo seeks no redress from people 
committed to coloring its existence. 


An informed bystander fo the processes of history, the armadillo has recognized the gradual darkening 
of its inherited skies. It embraces the driven world, respecting the nature of human events, and generates 
visions of the future. 


Before succeeding to the clay of its destiny, the armadillo trundles along fences, barns, outposts, and yards for 
a bite to eat or a hole to sleep in, loving to linger near man-handled places. The ferocious vulnerability of near- 
domesticity does disturb the adolescents, but they get used to it. (Some grow up and get red fast.) Armadillos eat 
sleep, and wander, take an occasional procreative break, and come to know the smell of personal summers 
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the shape of its ‘ripe, sid 


y  dillo. Crows learn of the feast of life, 
in eye brain heart, firsthand from its 
legible olferings: Raindrops, still 
specks of slight water, not yet part of 
Hashflood ee ino. 

t the _ 


ied Bh a ithe qa. : 


ar interest this story of the 


road. A rare breeze, gathering force, 
“carries the taste of these visitations — 
across # the wide midwestern world. 


= A least with two backs, out of season, 


Little-Known Asian Animals With a Promising Economic Future 


We have successfully adopted exotic e 


In a climate and environment 
where domestic cattle are 
susceptible to heat stress and 
parasite infestation, gaur thrive 
and maintain body condition. 
Further, they are able to develop 
large muscular bodies and main- 
__, tain excellent body 
~ conditions on rela- 
tively low-quality 
forage by feeding 


| fruits and vegetables into our North 
| American diet; next may come some 

| little-known animals. The critters (includ- 
ing yak and babirusa) surveyed in this 
thin handbook are already domesticated 
in Asia. Could be a profitable market 
niche for small-scale breeders 
here, or in tropical countries 
outside of Asia. Many of these 
animals are being displaced by 


Seeds x Peonistt 


Western species so the 
genetic information of local 
variants is trickling away. 
This book addresses 
measures to conserve this 
genetic heritage, and has 

| a good bibliography and 
reference list. —Kevin Kelly 


@ 

The gaur (Bos gaurus) would 

| seem to be an ideal meat- 

| producing animal. It is a large 
bovine with massive muscular 
| development, and it has al- 

| ready been domesticated. 

| Gaurs, which are threatened 

| with extinction, deserve 


| much greater attention. 
et 


Little-Known 
Asian Animals 
With a Promis- 
ing Economic 
Future 

F. R. Ruskin, Editor. 
National Academy 
Press, 1983; 131 pp. 
$8 ($12 postpaid) 
from AgAccess, PO 
Box 2008, Davis, CA 


95617; 916/756-7177, 


on a variety 
of woody 
browse, 
grasses, 

and forbs. 


Retaining its 

wild instincts 

for survival, the 

guar is better 

able to with- 

stand predator 
attacks them 
domestic 

cattle. This 

could be an ad- 
vantage when animals 
graze in remote areas. 
Adult gaurs are strong 


Gaur. 


selves against a predator as powerful as 
a tiger. In addition, they are also very 


enough to defend them- 


protective of their young. 
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m NE of our age’s great advan- 
tages is that we have become 
one planet, with an emerging 
global culture. One of its great disadvan- 
tages is that a commercialized, soulless 
culture is displacing ones that have evolved 
over millennia. The syncretic mix of differ- 
ent cultures, like jazz, is the matrix of new 
art forms. The death of ancient musical 
traditions is more serious business. 


“In an oral culture, if you lose the music, or 
kill it, you kill the culture,” says Grateful Dead 
drummer Mickey Hart, who has collaborated 
with the Library of Congress and Rykodisc to 
produce the Endangered Music Project. 


The Library’s Archive of Folk Culture 
contains 50,000 recordings, dating back to 
hundred-year-old wax cylinders. (Similar 
situations exist at the Museum of Natural 
History, Indiana University, and other ar- 
chives around the world). Most are un- 
catalogued; some are badly deteriorated. 
EMP engineers transfer the recordings to 
digital media, then use the latest technology 
to coax the highest-quality sound from them. 


These two recordings are the Project’s first 
releases. A portion of the income goes to 
cultural survival projects and publication of 
further parts of the Archive. —HLR 


Balinese dancers with gamelan gong 
(circa 1941). —RYKO 


Music for the Gods 


Gamelan music could be described 
as Hindu Dixieland Percussion 
Gospel. A performance is a village 
gathering, an invocation of deities 
known to inhabit performers and 
audience, an instrument for inducing 
trance states. It is popular, vulgar 
entertainment and a sacred offering. 


The Indonesian gamelan tradition 
is not in immediate peril. But the 
pure musical forms that evolved 
over thousands of years on thou- 
sands of islands across thousands 
of miles of ocean have changed 
rapidly and irreversibly since the 
time of these recordings. Music that 
was sacred even fifty years ago has 
been altered by foreign influences, 
and often displaced by theatrical- 
ized performances intended for 
foreign audiences. These recordings 
— the oldest existing of many of 
these compositions — represent 
the remaining evidence of the 
music's earlier state. 


Sailing the South Pacific in the 
1930s, Bruce and Sheridan 


The Spirit Cries 


In 1949, Norwegian filmmaker Per 

Host traveled through Panama's heavily 
jungled Darien province to film and 
record the Choco and other mountain- 
dwelling tribes hidden from the outside 
world. When he returned a year later 
they were gone — killed or driven out by 
soldiers in the pay of a timber company. 
This recording is their legacy. 


Among the haunting tracks is a Garifuna 
healing trance chant. In 1635, several 
Spanish slave ships sank en route to 
Barbados. The Garifuna culture of Belize 
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has descended from the survivors, who 
escaped to St. Vincent and intermarried 
with the indigenous Caribs. 


The Jamaican Maroon spirit calls come 
from another uprooted African lineage, 
slaves who escaped to the highland 
rainforests. Their musical rituals became 
an important element in their long fight 
for survival. The chorus urges listeners to 
“hear when the spirit cries out.” Those 
with the gift are said to hear the voices 
of spirits attracted by the drumming. 
—HLR 


Smithsonian/Folkways Records: Folk- 
ways, Office of Folklife Programs, Smith- 
sonian Institution, 955 L’Enfant Plaza, Suite 
2600, Washington, DC 20560; 202/387-3262. 
The classic Folkways collection of more 
than 2,000 records, begun in 1947 by Moses 
Asch, regularly adds new titles on CD. 


The Rough Guide to World Music: 
Salsa to Soukous, Cajun to Calypso. 
1994, Penguin USA. A huge compendium 
of well-chosen surveys of genres and 
recordings from all over, leaning towards 
contemporary popular styles. 


American Folklife Center: Library of 
Congress, Washington, DC 20540. A na- 
tional treasure, its many programs include 
publications and one of the world’s major 
archives of field recordings. Free catalogs 
and finding aids are often available. Or try 
the WWW URL http://Icweb.loc.gov.folklife 


Ethnomusicology Research Digest: 
This online, moderated discussion group is 
available by free subscription: send e-mail to 
listserv@ umdd.umd.edu No Subject. In 


body of message, type: sub ethmus-| 
Firstname Lastname —Fred Lieberman | 


Fahnestock became convinced that tour- 
ism and alien musical influences (such 
as the Hawaiian guitar) threatened In- 
donesian musical traditions. In 1940 
they returned in a | 37-foot schooner 
equipped with a state-of-the-art record- 
ing studio, and spent eight months in 
the Marquesas, Tahiti, Samoa, Fifi, 

New Caledonia, and Indonesia. 


Sheridan Fahnestock’s widow donated 
the recordings to the Library of Congress. 
The 16" aluminum platters coated with 
cellulose acetate had spent forty years 
in an attic; the process of transferring 
them to digital form was the last time 
many of them could be played — they 
disintegrated as they were played for 
Hart’s microphones. —HLR 


Music For The Gods 
(The Fahnestock South Sea Expedition: 
Indonesia). Rykodisc RCD 10315 


The Spirit Cries 

(Music from the Rainforests of South 
America & the Caribbean). Rykodisc 
RCD 10250. Library of Congress 
Endangered Music Project 


$13.98 each (add $3 postage for one CD, 
25¢ for each additional). Catalog free. 
Earful USA, 9650 Newton Avenue S., 
Bloomington, MN 55431; 800/232-7385, 
fax 800/423-474 | 


Bodhran & Bones 
Mel Mercier with Seamus Egan. 1993; VHS video 
$39.95 ($43.95 postpaid) from Interworld Music, RD3 
Box 395A, Brattleboro, VT 05301; 800/698-6705, 
802/257-5519, fax 802/257-921 | 


Set sail, and you're in for a sensual voy- 
age that spans the world’s musical seas. 
Partly recorded in India, The Woman’s 
Boat is woven with a World Beat cata- 
log of exotic instruments as well as 
guest appearances from Peter Gabriel, 
Robert Fripp, and the hot Euro-African 
d cappella group, Zap Mama. Childs's 
voice delivers the emotional voltage of 


to Irish music. 


Toni Childs: The Woman’s Boat 


wailing African griots, while her lyrics 
probe the deep psyche of our relation- 
ships from womb to tomb. Dedicated to 
“the female spirit in every living thing,” 
The Woman’s Boat is the cruise of a 
lifetime. —William T, Wandall 


Bodhran & Bones 


The bodhran is a flat Irish drum played with the hand and with 
a wooden beater. Its pitch is low and its resonance is often 
damped to create the heartbeat sound that is fundamental 


On this video, Mel Mercier (son of Peadar Mercier, the original 
bodhran player for the Chieftains) introduces the ways to hold 
the beater. These include the “roll” strokes that give color and 
character to the rhythm of jigs, reels, and the other major 
dance forms. The second part of the program demonstrates 
the tonal variations created by one hand damping the drum- 
head while the other beats the rhythm. There is also a fas- 
cinating presentation on the Irish style of bones — two 

pieces of bone, wood, or plastic that are clicked together 

for a sharper, staccato percussion. 


All techniques are clearly demonstrated. Mercier is joined by 
multi-instrumentalist Seamus Egan in several performances that 
show the musical applications of the instruction. Slow-motion 
photography, on-screen musical notation, and an instructional 
booklet also contribute to this video's excellence. —Lahri Bond 


The Woman’s Boat 

Toni Childs. Geffen Records, DGCD 24618. 
$15.99 ($19.49 postpaid) from Tower 
Records Mail Order, 22 E. 4th Street, 

Suite 302, New York, NY 10003; 
800/ASK-TOWER 


Dream a Dolphin 


Like all successful artists, Toni Childs 
has the ability to synthesize her worldly 
experiences into dreams and her dreams 
into real-world experiences. One such 
experience came in Hawaii when she 
witnessed a dying boy's pain trans- 
formed into joy and delight as 

he swam with dolphins. 


Dream a Dolphin was conceived as a 
not-for-profit organization dedicated to 
providing a facility where children with 
special needs and their families could go 
to interact with dolphins. The project 
does not endorse the capturing of wild 


dolphins; their vision is to provide a 
larger and more natural habitat for 
dolphins formerly used to entertain. 


The donation of land in Mexico's Yuca- 
tan peninsula brought this dream a step 
closer to reality. The organization now 
includes volunteers, consultants, and a 
worldwide network of therapists working 
to develop cutting-edge healing programs. 


If you are like-minded, Toni would love 
to hear from you. —William T. Wandall 


Dream a Dolphin: PO Box 595, 
Agoura Hills, CA 91376-0595. 
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dk een edie ae Kerouac for decades, now I was tired & 
. wanted to go home, & es headed alone down ine oe 


Dy in the Valley 
pede i sat in his Gidee a Shadow of the 
chair stolid and healthy as I 


prepared to leave. 


“Well take it easy” Ibid farewell 


— “you've already done so much © 
you don’t have to strain to live, C 2 was born before us & will live after us — and 


es & teaspoons of ink — 


- “They took the Romance of the Road & built tunnels & super- 
ae * & set pool « cars in motion & airplanes so distant in the 

u wouldn’ rashing in Bardo Ecstasy 
trip with a roomful of 
e crowds below in 
>vision to sell you a 
s, hermetic closets 


& patience — yot 
to write a book eve 
every year a production, you can. 
take your time, rest, maybe ¢ one 
small volume every decade from 
now on, just record of a few flow- 
ers of thought over the ten year 
cycles — that should be easy, it 
would write itself. That way you . 
can survive without strain.” “So these Academy Dad 
if anyone can read it's on 
Jack sat in kitchen, calm & patient cardgames to sell you insur 
in clean white & blue horizontally the fireplace & your feet in the | ne 
striped shirt, collar unbuttoned, washmachine & dryer to you Mr. Fu r Deathless 


resting — I held him round, said Valley I'll tell you top that!” 
I was going — “When will we 


see each other again?” I worried, 
happy he was on earth for 
another few decades. 


: & ake die mints. 


s look down & 
averse the crossroads 
Asia sit in the backyard 
>» kitchen window — 


“Meanwhile the vast fiel 
yawn full of Angels & Go 
by Jimmie’s little vast farn 
while the kitten plays wi 
literature & now 

creen or laptop 

rith your head in 


So Kerouac raved & prophesied & contin 
fields cursing the Academics who distortec 
the world — I trudged uphill marveling at 
and devotional madness as I resolved to get | 
1/11/95 Wednesday _ little more sleep before saying another word. — 


America in 
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Dyke Strippers 


There's some really 
funny stuff in here. 
There's also hot ® BEING Bi is 
lesbian sex, the trials Bo SS, 


and tribulations of a ; : PT EN 
young bisexual chick, GiRLFRIENDS-- & Somes §=SOMETIMES, 
i THOUGH..- 


violent female rage PERSONALLY 
fantasies, and a : ‘ M 
| WOULDN T HANE IT 


near-date with 
Camille Paglia. ANY OTHER WAY. 


iT CAN BEA 


The art ranges from 


retty good to ve A ; } 
ea and a TRIALS & TRIBULATIONS 
thirty-five artists OF A 


cover just about 
every aspect of 
lesbian life. Visit 
Dyke Strippers 

and see Hothead 
Paisan (homicidal 
lesbian terrorist), 
naughty things to 
do with communion 
wafers, and When 
Dykes Enter Beauty 
Contests. Also, don't 


YouNG @ISEXVAL 


miss the AIDS virus = 
speaking for itself. f HAVE To Come ouT TO ALL MY FRIENDS, STRAIGHT AND GAY... 
—Joanna Bluesky _ a 


RT cy BiRDIE! Wieeg CNV ey ae ne 
he FOUND A ree joie f m7 ucy BIRDIE, ZZ 
BOYFRIEND ee apne. You FOUND A j 

yet? ES GIRLFRIEND 


NOPE. NO 
GIRLFRIEND, 


UT EVEN THEN, SOME PEOPLE EXUAL LABELS ARE TRICKY, THOUGH — 
STILL CANT QUITE COMPREREND. EVERYONE HAS WER OWN SET OF 


DEFINITIONS. — ... Wo Am i To JUDGE? 


S/YERA BIRDIE, Bur 


Dyke Strippers . , 
(Leian Sais hes Z) eG REALLY--- 
Roz Warren, editor. , : ‘ > WHICH Do you LiKE 
1995; 207 pp. : a 

ISBN 1-57344-008-6 
$16.95 ($20.70 


id). . 

posal CONSIDERS HERSELF ence ce MERSRLE 

Cleis Press, i ; 

PO Box 8933, STRAIGHT. LESBIAN. 

Pittsburg, PA 15221; HAS HAD A STEADY DATES MEN ON THE SLY 

412/937-1555 NOTHING GIRLFRIEND FOR AND HAS A SECRET SragH 
iN BETWEEN Sik Monts. oF “BLUE Boy" MAGAZINES. 


One of my first and favorite comics. “Birdie” is kind of my alter ego, and this is where she was “born.” 


| 
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Allen Ginsberg: Journals 
Mid-Fifties 1954-1958 


Did he always intend to document literary 
history? Certainly his friendships with Neal 
Cassidy, Peter Orlovsky, Jack Kerouac, Gary 
Snyder, Philip Whalen, Gregory Corso, William 
Burroughs, and the painter Robert LeVigne have 
become part of the history of American writing, 
along with the birth of the San Francisco Poetry 
Renaissance at the historic Six Gallery Reading 
on October 7, 1955. 


During the times of these reconstructed journals 
(from his twenty-eighth to his thirty-second year) 
Ginsberg's eye goes to deep focus, reflection, 
dialogue, observation, poetry. Revealing and 
inventing the language of his consciousness, his 
dream entries are detailed. In the context of 
narrow, redbaiting, McCarthyesque conservative 
America, his sexual writings are brave. 


This volume is the result of “an increasing 
coherence of what's archived.” Gordon Ball has 
fleshed out its entries with recent interviews with 
the author and with clarifying historical narrative. 


“When we are dead, what will remain of us — 
... Therefore I've written these lines 

to communicate eternal meetings in time. 

Passionless, it should last.” 


Check it out! —Joanne Kyger 


@ 
The Bonfire [Rescued at the Last Minute] 


What has made me seek the fame of Poetry? 
What Shall | do with it? 
Burn it up in a poem. 
Here’s an invitation to Peggy Guggenheim’s 
Palace delivered by a chauffeured gondola 
with shiny stockings and silver tray 
— Into the fire, him and his invitation 


and Peggy Guggenheim & her palace too. 


Fame, into the bonfire, 
burn in the poem, 

Money also, what shall | do with my millions 
my millions of dollars 


my millions of oversized ten thousand lira notes 


— into the fire 
Burn in the poem 
Burn up my life in the poem 
— there in the fire of Truth — 
And this poem also, 
into the fire. 


Venice ’57 


Peter Orlovsky, Allen Ginsberg, double-sided bench, Odéon, Paris, 1957. 


@ 
Death of Naomi June 9, 1956 — 
Tenderness & a tomb — the 
world is a tomb of tenderness. 
Life is a short flicker of love. 
Went out into the grass knelt 
down & cried a little — to heaven 
for her. Otherwise nothing. 


@ 

Meanwhile my phantasies run looser 

& | masturbate today the kick being 
possibility of definition of roles again 
between Peter & self — that is, accord- 
ing to Sheila, P. told B. he was going to 


move in with me (what inanity of gossip 
| am getting into in this — black ink). | 
lie in bed all day imagining the arrange- 
ments, beds, household, gaining control 
of my will again with a concrete idea 
of amatory procedure — we buy each 
other, leave it at that — | approach it 
— What | buy in you is a body, flesh, 
which | haven’t had, boy friend — as 
in the example of man being made of 
joined split roots you showed from 
Chinese early in yr. room — but my 
lack heretofore being the experience 
of sex to exhaustion with man — and 
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a — 
Ninian | 


Allen Ginsberg: Journals 
Mid-Fifties 1954-1958 

Gordon Ball, Editor. 1995; 

489 pp. ISBN 0-06-016771-8 

$27.5 ($30.25 postpaid). HarperCollins 
Publishers, Direct Mail, PO Box 588, 
Dunmore, PA 18512; 800/331-3761 


thus | am to be given your body for 
my satiety that is what | want... 


e 
So Jack’s several accusations of “lechery” 
at me. 


So Mrs. Robinson’s final excuse when firing 
me from busboy job at Kips Restaurant, 
Berkeley — “The work is too much for 
you.” It was too much for her, that’s why 
she thought to say that to me, to change 
the situation. 


Know people in reality (as in Harlem vi- 

sion) by what they actually say, exhibit, of 
their inner thoughts. Love 
thots or Greed thots. 


When | lay in bed hurt for 
Peter thinking | was grow- 
ing old, impotent, loveless, 
unfriendly, my grief was 

at his not loving me. 


My grief was at not loving 
myself... . 


* KOK 


Kerouac you & | and the jazz 
musicians sat late into the 
nite, while my eyes were 
droopy tired out of beer, 
waiting for the last session 
to sing out in final blowjob 
of the bandsmen's joy. 


Cafe Bonaparte, Place 
St. Germain, Paris, 
December 1957. 


A few years back, a friend 
gave me Cemetery Nights, 
a book of poetry. With my 
first read through Stephen 
Dobyns's darkly funny blank 
verse, | was hooked; | had 
found my favorite contempo- 
rary poet. | can’t count the 
number of times I've read 
aloud from this book to 

my friends. 


Now he has released a collec- 


tion of his new and selected 
poems. | am delighted. Read 
him. Grotesque, sad, and 
funny (yet very humane), his 
poetry will hit you with lines 
that will make you stop, back 
up, and reread them more 
slowly. —Wade Fox 


Velocities 

(New and Selected 
Poems 1966-1992) 
Stephen Dobyns. 

Penguin Books, 1994; 
299 pp. ISBN 0-14-05865 | -2 
$14.95 ($16.95 postpaid). 
Penguin USA, Consumer 
Sales, 120 Woodbine 
Street, Bergenfield, NJ 
07621; 800/253-6476 


Velocities 


e 

Spiritual Chickens 

A man eats a chicken every day for lunch, 

and each day the ghost of another chicken 

joins the crowd in the dining room. If he could 
only see them! Hundreds and hundreds of spiritual 
chickens, sitting on chairs, tables, covering 

the floor, jammed shoulder to shoulder. At last 
there is no more space and one of the chickens 

is popped back across the spiritual plain to the earthly. 
The man is in the process of picking his teeth. 
Suddenly there is a chicken at the end of the table, 
strutting back and forth, not looking at the man 
but knowing he is there, as is the way with chickens. 
The man makes a grab for the chicken but his hand 
passes right through her. He tries to hit the chicken 
with a chair and the chair passes through her. 

He calls in his wife but she can see nothing. 

This is his own private chicken, even if he 

fails to recognize her. How is he to know 

this is a chicken he ate seven years ago 

ona hot and steamy Wednesday in July, 

with a little tarragon, a little sour cream? 

The man grows afraid. He runs out of his house 
flapping his arms and making peculiar hops 

until the authorities take him away for a cure. 
Faced with the choice between something odd 

in the world or something broken in his head, 

he opts for the broken head. Certainly, 

this is safer than putting his opinions 

in jeopardy. Much better to think he had 

imagined it, that he had made it happen. 
Meanwhile, the chicken struts back and forth 

at the end of the table. Here she was, jammed in 
with the ghosts of six thousand dead hens, when 
suddenly she has the whole place to herself. 

Even the nervous man has disappeared. If she 

had a brain, she would think she had caused it. 
She would grow vain, egotistical, she would 

look for someone to fight, but being a chicken 

she can just enjoy it and make little squawks, 
silent to all except the man who ate her, 

who is far off banging his head against a wall 

like someone trying to repair a leaky vessel, 
making certain that nothing unpleasant gets in 

or nothing of value falls out. How happy 

he would have been to be born a chicken, 

to be of good use to his fellow creatures 

and rich in companionship after death. 

As it is he is constantly being squeezed 

between the world and his idea of the world. 
Better to have a broken head — why surrender 
his corner on the truth? — better just to go crazy. 
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don’t you Jewish people have ethn 
music of your own?” Indeed, Jewish 
musicians by the score emi : 
__ the United States at the en 


_ other world music cultures, For 
decades an American klez style 


Yiddish-American Music, 
1925-1956 


Dave Tarras 


Yazoo Records 7001, CD $12.95/ 
cassette $7.95 from Shanachie. 


Dave Tarras was one of the people who 
defined American Klezmer music. Henry 
Sapoznik worked with Tarras before his 
death in 1989 to put together this col- 
lection of wonderfully cleaned-up mas- 
ters. Freed of the snap, crackle, and pop 
of unedited 78s, what emerges is soul 
music with swing. This is the music with- 
out which Emma Goldmann would have 
forsaken revolution. This music is life. It 
sings of melting pot and two thousand 
years of recorded history. It dances, This 
is the real thing, complete with a couple 
of radio ads and other aural mnemonics. 
The compilation is accompanied by a 
lush biography. 
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On the Air 


Kapelye 


Shanachie 67005, CD $12.95/cassette $7.95 
from Shanachie. 


New York's Kapelye, along with the San 
Francisco Bay Area's Klezmorim, defined 
the beginning of the klezmer revival. By 
the time their third album, Chicken, was 
released back in the eighties, Kapelye on 
record began to sound as though the 
band members were enjoying them- 
selves. On the Air is a concept album in 
which the band mimics old-time Yiddish 
radio stations around the US. It gives 
them an opportunity not only to span 
the breadth of Yiddish music and klez, 
but to have ferocious fun doing it. The 
music includes traditional Jewish liturgical 
music, a Yiddish parody of “! 6 Tons,” 
and “The Yiddishe Charleston.” By itself, 
that would be enough for mere music 
aficionados, but the wordplay also includes 
plenty of wonderful Yiddish in-jokes in 
the spirit of the occasion. My favorite is 
the “Mystery Soprano” brought to us by 
“Mama Lotion” (Yiddish for ‘the Mother 
Tongue”), This album is even more fun 
than the Austin Klezmorim playing a 
jazz backdrop to a Lord Buckley-esque 
story of Purim! 


Beyond the Pale 


Brave Old World 


Rounder Records 3135, CD $12.50/cassette 
$7.25 from Elderly. 


lt must be the musicianship. Collectively, 
the members of this band represent de- 
cades of klez experience. You can hear 
klez-ish licks on some material bassist 
Stu Brotman was playing in Kaleido- 
scope, with David Lindley, back in the 
sixties. Other members of the band 
have been through many of the original 
klez revival bands. This is their second 
recording (there was also a Joel Rubin 
album called Brave Old World that 
struck the spark for this particular 
ensemble, but Joel and the rest of 

the band have now gone separate 
ways). Though not as exciting as the 
Klezmatics or the Flying Bulgars, this 
band is very, very satisfying. We'll be 
listening to this album for a long time. 


transcended, ne it was klez, 


ee che heh holds that th 
ready knows all of hum 


) history, and 
in heaven, 


evant facet of the genre or even Fal of 
my favorite bands this year in just a 
few selections, but here are a few of | 
the albums that I've been listening to 
thi year. For more information, pease 
nsult my klezmer web pages: 
tp://www.well.com/user/ari/klez/ 


Naftule’s Dream 


Shirim Klezmer Orchestra 


Northeastern Records 5014, 
CD $12.50/cassette $6.85 from Elderly. 


The first Shirim album, featuring a cut 
from a new Yiddish opera and my now- 
favorite version of “And the Angels Sing,” 
was wonderful. It took a while for me to 
get used to the new album because it 
was so different. Some nights it sounds 
like klez as it would be played by the 
Grateful Dead if they had horns: Yiddish 
scat to old Hasidic drinking songs as the 
band stretches out, the clarinet blows, 
the brass wander off and explore 
various corners. 


It was beautiful. It was Dawg music ; 


THE S SHVITZ. 


Music from The Shvitz 


Frank London 


Knitting Factory Works, 47 E. Houston 
Street, New York, NY 10012. 


Klez as acid jazz. Or something. | love it. 
Frank London and his usual band, the 
Klezmatics, and the Bay Area-based 
New Klezmer Trio have defined a new 
way of thinking about klezmer. If you 
think of the original American klezmers 
and their contributions to early jazz, per- 


haps these bands are the favor returned: 
| rock and jazz musicians come home to 


klez and bringing a new wave of influ- 
ences. Compare the version of “Vus vet 
zayn’ on this album with that on the 
second Flying Bulgar Klezmers, Agada. 
Compare the sense of transcending 
klez here to the experimental, but 

still absolutely klez feel of the new 
Klezmatics album, Jews With Horns. 


ANDY STATMAN IDAViDd GRISMAN 


TRADITIONAL JEWISH MELODIES 


beet cee ny 


Songs of our Fathers 


Andy Statman/David Grisman 


CD $21/cassette $15 postpaid. Acoustic 
Disc, PO Box 4143, San Rafael, CA 94913; 
800/221-3472. 


Okay. Sometimes there is a place for 
the old melodies. There are times when 
what one wants is soulful, quietly brilliant 
playing. These are traditional melodies 
played by two brilliant musicians. In 
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funny ways, the modern acoustic sensi- 
bilities represented by Grisman and 
Statman also transform these songs for 
our times. This is the album for when 
you want to listen to quiet beauty 

with a healthy pinch of yiddishkeit. 


Global Village Music 


Catalog free. 245 W. 29th Street, 
New York, NY 10001; 212/695-6024, 
fax 212/695-6025. 


This is one great source of Yiddish and 
Klez music. Although modern albums of- 
ten reflect current production standards, 
their rereleases of selections from 78s 
beg the question of whether music 
should ever be released in such poor 
shape. Is it a mitzvah to release the mu- 
sic to be heard despite the poor quality 
of the masters and lack of cleanup? If 
not, wed be entirely lacking Harvey 
Kandel and Naftule Brandwine. ‘€ 


Ts FUSTIN 
LEZHORI 


Other Great Albums: 


Austin Klezmorim: BA Music, 210 
Walnut Dr., Austin, TX 78753. 


The Flying Bulgar Klezmer Band: 
Cassette $7.95 from Elderly. 


Jews With Horns: Klezmatics. Green 
Linnet/Xenophile, 43 Beaver Brook Road, 
Danbury, CT 06810; 203/730-0333. CD 
$12.50/cassette $7.25 from Elderly. 

¢ Earlier Klezmatics albums are on the German 
“Piranha” label and distributed by Flying Fish. 


Yiddishe Renaissance: Klezmer Conser- 
vatory Band. Vanguard 79450; out of print. 
¢ Recent KCB albums are on the Rounder label. 


Brave Old World: Joel Rubin. Cassette 
$8.98 postpaid; CD forthcoming. Global 
Village Music, 245 W. 29th Street, New 
York, NY 10001; 212/695-6024, 

fax 212/695-6025. 


Mail Order Sources: 


Shanachie Entertainment 
Cassettes $7.95, CDs $12.95. Shipping 
$1.85 first item, 55¢ each additional item. 
37 E. Clinton Street, Newton, NJ 07860; 
800/497-1043, fax 201/579-7083. 


Elderly Recordings 

Shipping $4.25 on orders up to $20, $4.75 
up to $50. PO Box 14210, Lansing, MI 
48901; 517/372-7890, fax 517/372-5155. 
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THE NETHERLANDS’ RADICAL, 
PRACTICAL GREEN PLAN 


BY ALEX STEFFEN AND ALAN ATKISSON 
ILLUSTRATIONS BY MALCOLM WELLS 


N THE WAKE OF THE EARTH SUMMIT in 1992, 

while most nations were still just talking 

“sustainability,” the Netherlands already had a 
program in place to make it real. Their National Envi- 
ronmental Policy Plan (“NEPP” or “Green Plan” for 
short) is still the world’s most advanced national 
program for creating an economy that doesn’t destroy 
the environment. It’s the green equivalent of trying to 
put a man on the moon. 


In just one generation, by the year 2010, the Dutch 
intend to slash their production of many types of 
pollution by 70 to 90 percent — while doubling the size 
of their economy (as measured by Gross Domestic 
Product). And they expect to invest less than 3 percent 
of their GDP annually in the process. If it works, the 


Dutch plan will obviate the old debate about economic 
growth versus environmental protection, and result 
in the world’s first sustainable economy. 


The Dutch were stirred into action out of clear environ- 
mental necessity. In 1988 Queen Beatrix, in her annual 
Christmas message, alerted the nation to what she had 
been reading in a landmark environmental report 
called Concern for Tomorrow. The report scientifically 
catalogued a host of trends that rang loud alarms 
about Holland’s environmental health, and it galva- 
nized the nation (see “Zeehondencreche,” p. 98). For 
the next several years, the environment ranked first in 
national polls on the most important issues of the day. 


In response to this outpouring of scientific and public 
concern, the Dutch enacted their first Green Plan in 


“Green Plan” is shorthand for a com- 
prehensive, legally mandated program 
of environmental protection and resto- 
ration — 1.e., what the US still doesn’t 
have one of. 

Whole Earth has been peering at other 
countries’ sustainability plans for some 
time. The Whole Earth Ecolog (1990) 
reviewed the influential UN report 
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suggesting that environmental protec- 
tion and economic growth were mutu- 
ally dependent. In 1991 (WER 72:52), 
Huey Johnson reported on Canada’s 
plan. In ‘92 (WER 75:60), Richard 
Nilsen covered a Green Plans confer- 
ence — convened in Marin County, 
CA (but funded by the Netherlands 
and Norway) and internationally 


attended (but the US was represented 
by a single EPA official). 

Here’s our latest installment in the 
story. As other countries’ Green Plans 
fulfill their promise, our government 
will inevitably notice that serious na- 
tional measures to mend the environ- 
ment can be taken without damage to 
the economy. Stay tuned! —JD 


1989. NEPP and its even tougher sequel, NEPP 2, gave 
the Dutch government sweeping new powers to re- 
write and enforce environmental laws; to invest large 
amounts of money in research and redesign; and to find 
new ways of coordinating public and private actions. 


NEPP was badly needed. Holland is one of the world’s 
most crowded nations, with about 1,145 people per 
square mile (compared to the US figure of 70). By 2010, 
they will be sharing their small country with seven 
million cars, fif- 
teen million cows 
and 450 million 
chickens. Much 
Oletthe wot 
economy is tied 
to intensive agri- 
culture, chemical 
production, and 


Holland is one of the world’s most crowded 
nations, with about 1,145 people persquare mile 
(compared to the US figure of 70). By 2010, they 
will be sharing their small country with seven 
million cars, fifteen million cows and 450 mil- 


alleviate them. Then they identified which players had 
a hand in making these problems worse, sat them 
down at the negotiating table and said, “Look, for the 
good of your children and grandchildren, you have to 
meet these targets. We don’t care how you achieve 
them, within the limits of the law. But we want you to 
commit to meeting the goals we’ve set.” 


Target groups, representing all major industrial, 
governmental, and citizens’ groups involved in the 
problem, were 
identified for 
eight theme ar- 
eas (see “Eight 
Points,” p. 96). 
The govern- 
ment provided 
the timetables 
and the targets 


Beads y lion chickens. Their “environmental space” — = under each 
and to Holland’s } . ‘ theme; the tar- 
position as the a measure of the land’s capacity to sustain get groups 
transportation a given population — is tiny, and well past full. «= would ham- 


hub of Europe. 
Their “environ- 
mental space” — a measure of the land’s capacity to 
sustain a given population — is tiny, and well past full. 


To meet the ambitious goals set by Dutch scientists in 
Concern for Tomorrow, planners relied on a new ap- 
proach: voluntary “covenants” with industry groups 
and other sectors responsible for pollution. The Neth- 
erlands already had some of Europe’s most stringent 
environmental laws — but they weren’t working. 
Holland’s progressive bureacrats acknowledged the 
limitations of trying to regulate complex and interwo- 
ven environmental problems on an issue-by-issue ba- 
sis. Instead, they evaluated all major environmental 
problems and the steps that would be necessary to 


mer out a way 

to make them 
happen. They would be free to pursue whatever new 
policies or technologies they found effective, but there 
would be stiff penalties for failure. Industry groups 
willingly signed the new covenants with government 
— in part because they shared the national concern 
for Holland’s future, and in part because there 
would never be a better deal. One Dutch environ- 
mental official has called the covenants “coercive 
voluntary agreements.” 


As Hans van Zijst, former Dutch environmental liai- 
son to the US, explained, this is classic carrot-and-stick 
planning. “The question is,” van Zijst said, “how far 
can you get without the stick?” 
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Eight Points 


NEPP identifies eight “hermes; or areas s of 
importance, and organizes enuronen! 
policy around them: : 


/ Climate Change 
(global warming ang) ozone edeple 
v Acidification oe 
(acid rain) —. 
Jo Fut opbiestion oo. 
(excess nutrients from. 
fertilizers and manure) 


J Dispersion : 
(toxic chemicals i in water, air rand soil) 


/ Waste disposal 
(garbage, waste prevention, 
_ re-use and recycling) — 


v Local nuisance 
(noise and odor pollution 
and other annoyances) _ 


/ Groundwater depletion 


v Squandering 
(the unsustainable use of renew: 
and non-renewable resources) 


The Netherlands’ National __ 
Environmental Policy Plan lp 


This is the English-language version of the Plan. It is dense 
with information and well worth looking at, and it’s free. 
Get one for a library or school near you. a 


The Royal Netherlands Embassy 
Office for Health and Environment 
4200 Wisconsin Avenue NVV 
Washington, DC 20016 

(202) 244-5300 
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e oe only agencies dedicated to enforcing envi- 
ental laws, but an environmental police force, 
pepe courts and prosecutors. Imagine asmaller- 
“war on drugs” — a instead of kicking in 


the idea. First, they gained a large degree of 
about long-term environmental policy — a 


: ont that allows them to make investments in 
pollution prevention technologies with more confi- 


dence. Second, they gained the freedom to tackle the 
problems in the ways that made the most sense for 
their businesses. This “customized implementation” 
approach has allowed the Dutch to avoid the excesses 
of inappropriate regulations that plague industries 
in the US, while preserving the core of important 
environmental law unchallenged. 


Finally, and most importantly, industry is learning 
that more efficient, environmentally sound products 
and processes make companies more competitive than 
their rivals. If the Dutch seize the chance to create 
innovative solutions to environmental problems at 
home, they will have a lock on a much-needed group 
of new products to sell abroad. 


In order for this approach to work, the government 
needed to help create long-term solutions. Four steps 
were identified as particularly important for making 
sustainability achievable: integrated lifecycle man- 
agement, energy conservation, sustainable technol- 
ogies, and improving public awareness. 


Integrated lifecycle management closes resource 
“loops” by making producers responsible for what- 
ever remains of their products after the user (rather 
than “consumer” ) is through with them. Because pro- 
ducers are required to dispose of these remains, they’re 
alot more likely to design products and packaging that 
can be re-used or recycled. One example of this prin- 
ciple is the new auto disassembly plant, which strips 
cars down to their component parts after their useful 
lives are over. 


Energy conservation is another key strategy for mak- 
ing industries competitive and lowering the environ- 
mental costs of production. Recognizing that efficiency 
and conservation are often the best buys in energy, the 
Dutch government has committed $385 million per 
year to conservation programs. Meanwhile, research 
into renewable energy moves forward steadily, espe- 
cially in the field of wind energy — the Dutch have a 
traditional affinity for windmills. 
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However, while “better mousetraps” already exist in 
many cases (for example, lightbulbs and cars), often 
these more sustainable technologies are either not 
widely available or simply haven’tbeeninvented. NEPP 
takes as one of its central responsibilities the develop- 
ment of new, more environmentally friendly technolo- 
gies, and the widespread adoption of technologies 
already available. To those ends, the government has 
launched a crash program in developing sustainable 
technologies, including one university program look- 
ing at the technologies that serve our basic needs — 
from housing to transport to sewage treatment — and 
redesigning them from the ground up. 


But perhaps most important to building support for 
these changes is increasing public awareness. For sev- 
eral years the government has been engaged in a 
massive public education program, involving local 
ecology centers, environmental groups, schools and 
the media. MTV-style television ads have built aware- 
ness of general problems and specific challenges, and 
brought home the actions each individual could take 
to make things better. The Green Plan’s national 
slogan — “A better environment begins with you” 
— is now more widely recognized than the most 
popular brand of beer. 


But is the plan working? 


Certainly there have been impressive successes in 
some fields. Many of the target groups have come close 
to meeting their goals, on schedule. Some have even 
exceeded them. An enormous amount of research on 
environmental initiatives has been generated, from all 
branches of the government and the private sector. 
There are new ecologically sound housing develop- 
ments, bicycle-dominated cities, a move to switch the 
nation’s intensive agriculture to an organic model. 
One enterprising businessman even has a plan for 
transporting the country’s excess pig manure to India 
as fertilizer. 


But other themes and target groups have proved more 
intractable. CO, production, for example, « 
rise, fueled by increased trade roa : slland’s enor 


consumer pee or or the Wy : 
ness. Officials privately concede 
ambitious targets will have to be 
even abandoned. 


been sbpporude of the Plan: 
then, it’s their job to be wort 


thatrole. The money comes wcout strings attached 


Industry groups 
willingly signed the 
new covenants with 

government — in part 
because they shared the 
national concern for 
Holland’s future, and 
in part because there 
would never be a 
better deal. One Dutch 
environmental official 
has called the covenants 
“coercive voluntary 
agreements.” 
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Zeehondencreche 


In 1988, an epidemic killed 17,000 
seals in the North Sea. Many of those 
seals washed up dead on the beaches of 
,? Holland. The official cause of death was an out- 
break of Morbillivirus, a germ that also causes human 
measles and canine distemper. But the Dutch knew the real 
killer was industrial pollution. Scientists later confirmed that _ 
toxins in the water (and thus in the fish) depressed the seals’ 
immune systems, leaving them vulnerable to infection. When 
the Netherlands’ beloved Queen Beatrix gave her now-famous 
Christmas |988 speech, in which she warned her countrymen 


that “The Earth is slowly dying,” many still had the news foot- 


age of dead seals in mind. 


It shouldn’t take a mass die-off of Zeehonden (“sea dogs” to the 


Dutch) to call attention to serious environmental problems — _ 


and sometimes it doesn’t. If you’re Leni ‘t Hart, one sick seal 
will do. ‘t Hart is the founder of the Zeehondencreche, more 
formally known as the Seal Research and Rehabilitation Cen- 
tre, in the tiny north-coast hamlet of Pieterburen. She is nei- 
ther a veterinarian nor a biologist, but she has two key talents, 
in addition to her passionate commitment to saving seals: she 
knows how to motivate people, and she knows how to get 
media attention. When a rare Mediterranean monk seal 
washed up sick in the Greek Islands, she turned a high-tech, 
international, first-of-its-kind rescue and rehabilitation into a 


television teach-in on the sorry state of the Mediterranean 


Sea. Now Greece has its own seal rescue program, with 
volunteers scattered throughout the islands. 


Zeehondencreche is a popular tourist destination in Holland, 
as well as a magnet for volunteers. Young veterinary students, 
veteran vets who usually. treat cows or cats, and serious scien- 
tists all come to do research and help rehabilitate sick or in- 
jured seals. While the volunteers feed pureed fish meal to 

the new arrivals in intensive care, visitors can watch through 
windows in the visitors center. Seals who survive go on to the 
outdoor tanks, where they get fattened up in preparation for 
their release to the wild. In addition to cooing at the charis- 
matic megafauna, visitors also get an education in how toxins 
get concentrated on their way up the food chain. A 3-D model 
in the center’s atrium depicts molecules of poison as little red 
lights, moving in a spiral from protozoa to krill to fish to seals 
and making ever-greater clumps as they go. “We don’t want 
to be a zoo,” says Lies Vedder, the center’s head veterinarian - 
for most of its history. “It’s in fact a hospital, and you are — 
welcome to visit it.” 


The continuous stream of sick and dying seals, whose diet 
of bottom-feeders in the shallow Waddenzee makes them 
especially susceptible to environmental pollution, is a stark 
reminder to the Dutch of what the stakes are in the Green 
Plan game. And should they forget, ‘t Hart and Vedder will 
remind them: “We try to speak for the seals,” says Vedder, 
“because they can’t speak for themselves.” —Alan AtKisson 


For information write to: 
Zeehondencreche, Pieterburen, The Netherlands 
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the hopes that they will strongly criticize the 
government for not going far enough, and be a 
counterbalancing force to industry groups, who 
often complain that the Plan goes too far. 


Still, some Dutch activists have recently moved be- 
yond criticism to disillusionment. Many feel caught in 
the bind of having to defend NEPP as a progressive 
step, while they themselves feel the Plan will not 
ultimately lead to true sustainability. “We are very 
disappointed,” says Maria Kronendonk, head of 
National Environmental Forum (LMO in Dutch) and 
a leading critic of the Plan. “The idea of environmental 
planning in the economy is not having muchimpacton 
industry. We have the feeling we’ ve been used.” “Don’t 
callit the Green Plan,” said Ralph Hallo of the Founda- 
tion for Nature and Environment, a large citizens’ 
group. Because of its compromises with industrial 
development, “It’s more like the Gray Plan.” 


Other factors are adding to the drag on NEPP imple- 
mentation. One is the sudden erosion of some sectors 
of public support for environmental causes. When 
NEPP was drafted, the environment topped the list of 
publicconcernsin the Netherlands. Now crime, blamed 
on the rising tide of immigrants from Eastern Europe, 
has taken its place. Making matters worse, many rural 
residents blamed the recent floods on environmental- 
ists’ opposition to dike enhancement programs on 
grounds of habitat protection — though most scien- 
tists lay the blame on upstream deforestation. Finally, 
many observers perceive that a mild backlash is brew- 
ing in industry circles to some of the most ambitious 
parts of the NEPP program, especially its call for an 
energy tax to reduce CO, emissions. 


But such twists and turns are probably to be expected. 
After all, the Dutch are in the midst of a public exercise 
in national soul-searching about some of the most 
important issues a country can debate: What is the best 
life for our citizens? What should we do to prosper? 
What is our purpose as a country? 


It’s a debate we might do well to join on our side of 
the pond. @ 


Alan AtKisson (206/527-2848; AtKisson@aol.com) is presi- 

dent of a consulting firm that assists businesses and public- 

sector organizations in making the transition to sustainable 

development. He is cofounder of the Sustainable Seattle civic 
forum, and former executive editor of In Context. 


Alex Steffen [asteffen@u.washington.edu] is a Seattle-based 
writer and codirector of Terra Incognita, a group of young 
Northwesterners working to increase public attention to 
emerging regional issues. He is working on a novel. 


Green Plans 


Is the current American fascination with 
deregulation and local control a tempo- 
rary aberration, or the wave of our 
future? Will our national preoccupation 
with being the last global superpower 
blind us to the progress other countries 
are making toward environmental secu- 
rity? Green Plans doesn't answer these 
questions, but it provides some welcome 
solutions to national environmental 
health from the Netherlands, Canada, 
and New Zealand. The social, scientific, 
and fiscal techniques needed already ex- 
ist. What's lacking in this country is the 
political will to do it. —Richard Nilsen 


e 

Both the Netherlands and New Zealand 
delegate the responsibility for managing 
local environmental problems — in fact, 
for implementing much of their respective 
green plans — to local authorities. But 
both nations also set standards at the 
regional and national levels, because they 
realize that many environmental issues 
cross the boundaries of city and region. 


e 

A green plan is not a project, but a process, 
one that involves a shift in thinking about 
the ways in which we interact with the en- 
vironment. It means applying new concepts 
and tools to the field of resource manage- 
ment, and also many that are not new, 
that have been applied by businesses and 
other professions for years, but rarely 

by resource managers. Some of these ele- 
ments are already being integrated into 
environmental policies in the United States 
and elsewhere, but green plans are unique 
in that they pull together much of the ad- 
vanced thinking on policy, management, 
and government-society interactions 

into one comprehensive strategy. 


® 

Americans have never believed there 
were limits to our resources or space. 
Why should a country devote time and 


“Frenetic, in-your-face television commer- 
cials are only the first clue that in Holland, 
cleaning up the environment is more than 
just talk.” —voiceover 


This poster, entitled “Yesterday, Today, Tomorrow?” is 
part of the Netherlands’ public-information campaign. 


The larger type reads, “Acid Rain: Our Own Fault, Our 


Own Concern.” 


resources to planning if there are no limits? 
The Dutch ran out of their timber centu- 
ries ago, and have had to plan around 

it; they became traders because of their 
shortage of resources. They had to reclaim 
much of their land from the sea, and their 
tiny country has been besieged for years 

by the pressures of population density. 

As a result, they have long had to plan in 
order to manage their problems. We in the 
United States are finally beginning to realize 
that we are facing the same reality . . . 


Green Plans Video 


Look no further, here it is: Green Plans 
!O1. Fast-paced, well-edited, and in- 
formative, this documentary gives a 
whirlwind tour of Green Plan efforts in 
Holland and New Zealand that even 
manages to make rather wonkish issues 
come to life — this is the only film I've 
seen that makes recycling of auto parts 
seem interesting, if not downright ab- 
sorbing. Journalist Jack Hamann, a re- 
porter with CNN's “Earth Matters,” and 
co-producer John de Graaf have set a 
benchmark for environmental broadcast 


Greenprint 
Setainabillty = 


Green Plans 
(Greenprint 

for Sustainability) 
Huey D. Johnson. 1995; 

206 pp. ISBN 0-8032-2579-2 

$30 ($34.50 postpaid). University of 
Nebraska Press, 312 N. |4th Street, 
Lincoln, NE 68588-0484; 800/755-1105 


journalism, and remind us why we still 
need PBS. Green Plans should be re- 
quired viewing for anyone who deals 
with environmental policy. Let your 
senator know about it, ask your library 
to get a copy, and pester your local PBS 
affiliate to broadcast it. —Alex Steffen 


Green Plans VHS Video #GRE056. 
$39.95 ($44.90 postpaid). The Video 
Project, 5332 College Avenue, Suite |01I, 
Oakland, CA 94618; 800/475-2638, 

fax 510/655-9115. 
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Future Survey 


This info-dense newsletter presents the 
whole array of thoughts, attitudes, books, 
and articles with something interesting 
to say about the future. Editor Michael 
Marien abstracts the blurbs on the back 
or inside covers, from the foreword, or 
from the text itself — presenting the 
book from the author's or publisher's 
point of view. It can be difficult to dis- 
cern which book is wonderful, great, 
worth the bucks. Marien sometimes 
provides a hint in the last two sentences 
of the abstract. Comprehensive: books 
about the rise of Pentecostalism on the 
planet, transforming corporate organiza- 
tion, the future of terrorism, conserving 
biodiversity by privatizing genetic infor- 
mation, the acceptance of bisexuality, 
the need to restructure the UN... 
—Peter Warshall 


6 

Expressing America: A Critique of 
Global Credit Card Society. George 
Ritzer (Prof of Sociology and Distinguished 
Scholar-Teacher, U of Maryland). Thousand 
Oaks CA: Pine Forge Press/Sage Publica- 
tions, Jan 1995/240p/$16.00pb. 


The credit card expresses something about 
the essence of modern American society 
and, like an express train, is speeding 
across the world’s landscape delivering 


American (and more generally consumer) 
culture. Compared to other important Ameri- 
can icons (Coca-Cola, Levi’s, Marlboro, 
Disney, McDonald’s), “the credit card may 
prove to be the most important American 
icon of all.” The consumer society has ex- 
panded greatly as a result of the growth of 
the credit card, encouraging consumption 
that would not otherwise take place. The 
first universal credit card was marketed by 
Diners Club in 1950. By 1959, 150 banks 
were in the business. BankAmericard was 
begun in 1958 (becoming Visa in 1977) 

and Master Charge started in 1966 (be- 
coming MasterCard in 1979). Visa and 
MasterCard now dominate the bank card 
business. Some facts and trends: |) the 
number of major credit cards used in 

the US increased from 157 to 331 million 
between | 984 and 1993; 2) the average 
cardholder carries nine different cards; 
there are now more than a billion credit 
cards of all types in the US; 3) the average 
outstanding balance owed to Visa and 
MasterCard increased from less than 

$400 in the early 1980s to $970 in 1989 
and $1,096 in 1993; 4) the amount of high- 
interest credit card debt owed by American 
consumers rose from $2.7 billion in 1969 
to $50 billion in 1980 and nearly $300 bil- 
lion in 1994; 5) more and more people have 
had difficulty in paying their credit card debt; 
the delinquency rate was 27% higher in 1990 
than in 1985. 


The New State of The Earth Atlas 


Densely crammed with information, each page requires a deep 
breath and your index finger to trace facts and colors and icons. 


The result — placing our lives in the planetary context — never 
fails to instruct. E.g.: US: largest importer of primates, largest 
consumer of beef, highest water use per person per day. 
But take any country and track 
the info from this advocacy 
TH == atlas of spectacular color and 
concern. —Peter Warshall 


ban 


TLAS. 


x 


Source: OECD 1993 


The New State 

of the Earth Atlas 

(A Concise Survey of the Environment 
through Full-Color International Maps) 
Joni Seager. Touchstone Books, 1995; 
128 pp. ISBN 0-671-89103-0 

$16 postpaid from Simon & Schuster, 
Order Dept., 200 Old Tappan Road, 
Old Tappan, NJ 07675; 800/223-2336 


INCREASE IN WORLD 
COMMERCIAL ENERGY CONSUMPTION 
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NUMBER OF PEOPLE FACING 
ACUTE SCARCITY OF FIREWOOD 
1280 and 2000 (projected) millions 


ee 1986 


Source: FAQ; Myers. 


e 

War Without End (In These Times, 6 
Sept 1993, 16-20) cites a 1993 study by the 
Arms Project of Human Rights Watch 

(485 Fifth Ave, NYC 10017) that estimates 
200 million mines deployed worldwide, and 
some 30,000 people killed or injured each 
year. Some 5-10 million of these weapons 
are being manufactured each year by at 
least 75 enterprises in 44 different coun- 
tries. Mines have become weapons of 
choice in chronic low-intensity conflicts 

in the Third World. 


Future Survey 

Michael Marien, Editor. $79/year 

(12 issues). World Future Society, 
7910 Woodmont Avenue, Suite 450, 
Bethesda, MD 20814; 301/656-8274 


AVAILABILITY OF WOOD FOR FUEL 
early 1990s 


Source: Myers; Lean & Hinrichsen. 


Atrica, South 
of the Sahara 
$35m 


Near East and 
North Africa 


The Green Scissors Report 


The water of the well-made soup called sustainability is budgetary responsibility. 
Here is a list of projects that would sour that soup; they are projects full of pork that 
our grand Congress will not cut from the budget (because of the pork). This impor- 
tant document shifts the political theater — aligning fiscal conservatives (if they're 
not just bullshitters) with more fiscally sharp greens. 


Lee : . 
‘Camonign 8 coalkion of Flands ofthe Earth and the NatrisiTaxpayees tilon Foundation, eens: 


Green Scissors Scorecard 
A $33 billion chatienge for politicians who 


are serious about cutting government waste 
. and protecting the environment 


{SEE REVERSE SIDE FOR MORE GREEN SCISSORS CUTS) 


Aegis 


To compare the US with Europe, or just 
to know what's happening in the third 
industrial power center of the planet, this 
is the newsletter. It has news that main- 
stream media ignore, about the Danube 
or Arctic spills in Russia or cooperative 
agreements on the Black Sea or the fight 
between Greenpeace and the World 
Bank. Ask your library to order it. Not 
available on Internet. —Peter Warshall 


e 

Denmark’s Environmental Protection 
Agency (EPA) has offered to help clean 

up massive fuel leakages from an ex-Soviet 
military airfield in Tapa, north-eastern 
Estonia, where oil has infiltrated the 
town’s water system. 


The Black Sea region is one of the most 
polluted areas in the world, with its eco- 
system in danger of irreversible damage. 
Urgent remedial measures could take 15 
years to begin to correct the situation. ... 
Delegates from the eleven participating 
countries concluded at the conference that 
the general ecological situation in the Black 
Sea region is on the verge of a catastrophe. 
Environmental conditions in the BSEC 
countries is characterised by some alarming 
factors: the increase of airborne chemical 
pollutants, soil erosion, deforestation 

and rising radioactivity levels. 
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—Peter Warshall 


Within the European Union, the public 
throw away more than 180m tonnes of 
rubbish a year. Most is consigned to landfill 
disposal, where all that can be achieved is 
the extraction of some of the methane, 
formed as organic components decompose. 
... Germany’s exacting recovery laws, for 
example, cut the packaging waste stream 

by half a million tonnes in 1991. This rep- 
resents a 1.7% reduction in the municipal 
solid waste (MSW) arisings — and that, 

at cost for the year of some $3,000m. This 
level of investment has a measurable impact 
on the cost of living, even in prosperous 
Germany. In poorer nations, it is simply 
unrealistic. 


Aegis 


The Green Scissors Report 
Courtney Cuff, Ralph De Gennaro & 
Gawain Kripke. Friends of the Earth, 

1995; 42 pp. ISBN 0-913890-99-5 

$10 ($13.50 postpaid) from Public Interest 
Publications, PO Box 229, Arlington, VA 
22210; 800/537-9359 


SAVE Tape 


Y'know that yellow Keep-Out tape 
police use to cordon off a crime 
scene or a dangerous area? Architect 
Malcolm Wells, acting on his own 
wild idea, now has in his possession 
10,000 ft. of 3"-wide, forest-green 
tape, that every few inches says 
SAVE. on it in big black letters. Wrap 
it around chainsaw-threatened trees, 
wetlands, neat old houses, and 
anything else that can't yell for help. 
Malcolm will be glad to accommo- 
date your desire for his tape in 

| 00-ft. increments, assuming that 
Cristo doesn’t beat you to it and 
SAVE-tape the entire earth first. 

—J. Baldwin 


Save Tape 

100-foot roll $8 postpaid, 1000-foot roll 
$40 postpaid from Underground Art 
Gallery, 673 Satucket Road, Brewster, MA 
02631; 508/896-6850, fax 508/896-5116 


(European Environment Protection 
Newsletter and Fax/E-mail Service) 
Western organizations $95/year; nonprofit 
organizations, NGOs $60/year (6 issues) 
from Aegis Subscriptions, East West 
Environment, Maritime House (Annex), 
Old Town, Clapham, London SVV4 OJP, UK; 
fax 01 1-44-(0)171-720-5760 
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Geomatics 


Geomatics is a new branch of digital in- 
formation technology for acquiring, ana- 
lyzing and re-arranging earth images. 
This remarkable special issue of Cultural 
Survival introduces geomatics for people 
trying to live well off the land and keep 
it well. It includes a remarkable article 
on defending the Miskito Reefs (Nicara- 
gua) with maps and GPS, and how to do 
women-based mapping in Kenya. 
If you want to add soulfulness to 
computer nerdism, this is the 
route. —Peter Warshall 


@ 

In Sarawak, Penan can get arrested 
for possessing a map. Maps have 
always been both symbols and 
instruments of power. After flag 
raising came the naming of places 
to express possession for the 
gratification of distant patrons of 
exploratory expeditions. Now, a 
revisionist tendency is reasserting 
itself: indigenous peoples are using 
maps to re-name and reclaim their 
lands. Their maps remain instru- 
ments of power, but a creative 
and restorative power, reflected 
in these articles about “re-mapping” 
“power-mapping’, “counter-map- 
ping’, “defending the land with 
maps”. Bernard Neitschmann 

says it aptly: “More indigenous 
territory can be reclaimed and 
defended by maps than by guns.” 


Geomatics: Who Needs It? 
Peter Poole, editor. Cultural Survival 
Quarterly, Winter 1995, Vol. 18 #4 


$5 ($7.50 postpaid). Cultural Survival, 
46 Brattle Street, Cambridge, MA 02138; 
617/441-5400, fax 617/441-5417, 

email survival@husc.harvard.edu 


The Nunavik Inuit gather information on ecology and land use. 


In terms of their objectives, the mapping 
projects fall loosely into the six categories 
summarized below. 


|. To gain recognition of land rights. 

2. To demarcate traditional territories. 

3. Protecting demarcated lands. 

4. Gathering and guarding traditional 
knowledge. 

5. Managing traditional lands and resources. 

6. Mobilizing community awareness and 
resolving conflicts. 


e 

A map of homelands or homewaters auto- 
matically makes all other maps — be they 
antecedent or subsequent — subject to 
suspicion because they are made by the 
occupier’s cartographers. Internationally, 
a people with a map of their territory/ 
country/nation are far ahead in making 
their case for self-determination/autonomy/ 
confederation than are a people who have 
to locate themselves on their invader’s 
map. Thus, an indigenous people’s map 
helps to authenticate traditional territory, 
calls into question a central government's 
assertion that indigenous people don’t 
have a land or sea territory, and serves 
internationally to promote greater 
self-determination. 


Slide Mountain: or the Folly of Owning Nature 


Theodore Steinberg has written a mar- 
velous history of the American drive to 
own every imaginable aspect of nature, 
from underground water, to thin air, to 
the moon itself. As the next wave of. 
technological change sweeps over the 
physical world, reworking it with tiny 
nano-engines, changing its genetic 
structures, perhaps even launching 
orbital billboards (visible from earth), 

it behooves us to remember that each 
new ability to transform nature has trig- 


gered another rush for the right to do so. 


—Alex Steffen 


e 

Now if property is founded on possession 
and if modern technology makes it easier 
to control and thus to possess nature, 
then certainly this development must 
have affected the meaning of ownership. 


e 
Six Mile Lake is in southern Louisiana’s 
Atchafalaya basin. It is part of North 
America’s largest river basin swamp, 
bigger even than the famed Okefenokee. 
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... Imagine more than three-quarters of 

a million acres of such life and death, think 
for a moment about those twisting, mist- 
enveloped bayous, and you will soon 
understand the mix of beauty, terror, and 
mystery that surrounds this place. But of 
all the mysteries one finds here, perhaps 
the most persistent concerns two bodies 
of water, Grand and Six Mile lakes. These 
are not average lakes. Some people had 
trouble believing they were lakes at all. To 
the unbeliever they were something alto- 
gether different, rivers or streams maybe, 
but not, let me repeat, not lakes. Why, 
one might ask, should anyone care what 
name was used? Because a great deal of 
property and money rested on the name. 


e 

According to one report, 90 percent of the 
letters sent to Coles indicated that buyers 
realized he was jesting. .. . An acre in 
Copernicus Crater, wrote Ken Wagner 

in the American Mercury, was “the perfect 
gift for people who ‘have everything.” It 
was also the perfect scheme for a culture 
that, given the opportunity, wanted to 

own everything. 


oT 
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To counteract an impossibly baroque 
ideology of land value “takings,” here 

is a gem of a book on “givings.” In fact, 
the takings wah-wah will work itself 
into a givings strategy. Too bad so much 
prancing and strutting must precede 
the evolution. For instance, citizens in 
Tucson are claiming that the lower-class 
subdivision in their neighborhood is a 
“takings” because it will lower property 
values through litter and fast-stop-n- 
shops. A family next to a proposed 
gravel pit is suing the company for “tak- 
ing” the value of its land. The law will 
increase the cost of business (helping 
lawyers, of course) and quickly become 
unworkable. Conservation Options will 
then float to prominence and everyone 
will say: Well, why didn’t you tell me 
about it before? Here it is, and with it, 
clear and detailed methods for donating 
partial interest, remainder interests, 
mutual convenants, and conservation 
easements. When you actually make 
the commitment, you'll savor Standards 
and Practices Guidebook. —PW 


e 

You and your family have kept your land 
open and free from development for many 
years — perhaps for many generations. It 
has provided tranquility, scenes of beauty, 
maybe even your living. You would like it 
to remain as it is. 
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Copyaght 1954 by wiarplonstary Odrelojmment Core 


Conservation Options ¢ Standards and Practices Guidebook 


Conservation Options 
A Landowners 


Guide 


Conservation Options 
Karen Deans, editor. 1993; 


55 pp. ISBN 0-943915-10-4 

$7.50 ($10.50 postpaid). Land Trust 
Alliance, 1319 F Street NW, Suite 501, 
Washington, DC 20004; 202/638-4725 


But a time comes when you have to face 
some hard questions: “What will happen 
to my land in the future? Can my children 
afford to keep it? Will future owners care 
about it the way | do?” The reality is that 
unless you take positive action to protect 
it, your beautiful land may be lost — to 
strip development, a shopping center, 

or thoughtless subdivision. 


Why? Federal estate taxes are one reason. 
Your heirs could need to pay as much as 
55% of the land’s current fair market value 
in federal estate taxes, usually due within 
nine months after your death. That could 
amount to thousands or even millions 

of dollars. 
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Slide Mountain 
(or the Folly of 
Owning Nature) 
Theodore Steinberg. 
University of 
California Press, 
1995; 212 pp. 

ISBN 0-520-08763-| 
$24 ($27 postpaid). 
California/Princeton 
Fulfillment Services, 
PO Box 10769, 
Newark, NJ 07193; 
800/777-4726 


The Standards and Practices 


Guidebook 


Any Operaung Manual 
for Lael “Teasts 


The Standards and 

Practices Guidebook 

Katherine Barton and Judith Hijikata, 
editors. 1993; 564 pp. ISBN 0-943915-10-4 
$65 ($72 postpaid). Land Trust Alliance, 
1319 F Street NW, Suite 501, Washington, 
DC 20004; 202/638-4725 


Another reason is that future owners may 
not care for the land the way you do, and 
may succumb to the rising pressures to 
sell undeveloped property. .. . 


But there’s good news: You have it within 
your power to permanently keep your land 
the way it is. This booklet explains how 
you can protect your land in a way that 
makes good financial sense for you and 
your family. —Conservation Options 


e 
|. The landowner divides the 
property into A, B, and C. 


2. The landowner sells Parcel 
A unrestricted as a house lot. 


3. The landowner donates Parcel B 

to the land trust, which is interested in 
preserving the stream’s excellent water 
quality and the public’s continued use 
of the footpath. 


4. The landowner donates a conservation 
easement over Parcel C to the land trust, 
and continues to live and farm there. The 
agricultural land is preserved, and the fair 


market value of the property is lowered, 
so future estate taxes are less. 
—Conservation Options 
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RECYCLING 
BY DANIEL KNAPP 


May 2, 1995 


To: National Recycling Coalition Definitions Subcommittee 


From: Daniel Knapp 


WORDS 


Subject: Defining terms commonly used by the discard 


management industry. 


ITS INITIAL MEETING, the Subcommittee decided to start with 
ght definitions: discard, disposal, diversion, reuse, recycle, recyclable 
urce separation, and waste. We agreed to consult dictionaries and to’ 

d their definitions to those in Jenny Heumann’ s definitions matrix. 


constructed the matrix from documents reflecting the special _ 


erator, then our use of “diversion” 


Diversion, n. Deflecting; diverting 
of attention, maneuver to secure this. 
Also Divert, v. Turn aside, turn 


2 gee 
If our discards’ routine destina- 
tions are the landfill or the incin- 


(as we currently use it in the ma- 
terials recovery industry) makes _ 
sense. Materials saved for reuse © 


_ or recycling are turned aside from 


their usual, wasteful course. Our 


Recyclable. Combination of 
“recycle” and “able.” Able, adj. 
The ability to accomplish the 
action expressed. 


_ Things are generally at their most 
recyclable at the point of discard. 


Reuse. “Re-” and “use” are defi 


in the OED: Re- (prefix). Frequen- ether they remain so after Wastes don’t just happen; 
tative or intensive, once more, again, that is a handling decision and they're made. Unlike most things 
anew, afresh, repeated. Use, n. Us- depends on practice. Recyclability in nature, they are “ 


ing, employment, application toa _— ig diminished or destroyed by in- 
purpose; utility, purpose for which. _ discriminate mixing with incom- 
a thing is used. v. [E]mploy for patible materials. Materials that 
purpose; consume. Also, Useful, have been rendered unrecyclable 

adj. [SJerviceable, producing a _are wastes, by definition. 
— good result. 


seeks to produce value from 
waste sets ey the task of 


- _ . | Source Separation. Combination 
The throwaway society isbased —_of Source, n. [Point of origin of a 
on the practice of curing stream or river; one that causes or 

a Ue the es where energy or 


ue nee that can y je 
' needed; resources Loa 


Stone Desert 


Canyonlands National Park is one of 
the crown jewels of our national park 
system, a place where rock, water, and 
time blend. Craig Childs's familiarity with 
the human history, the geology, and the 
flora and fauna of the region helps us 
understand why people have taken 
refuge here for thousands of years. 

His insight guides us into the Maze, 
past ancient Anasazi ruins, and up 

to the Island in the Sky. With his pen 
drawings we track the elusive cougar 
and quench our thirst in potholes. 
Stone Desert takes us on d journey 
behind the rocks. —Bob Sherill 


® 

The walls are steep around the river, 
riveted to the sky with spaces in the cliffs 
broken hollowed out obliterated boulders. 
In the wetness of January, with cracking and 
freezing, muddy soil slipping at the hint of 
morning warmth, geology loosens its grip. 
Snow melts into crevices, freezes during 
the night and expands the cracks, then 
thaws in the morning, pulling out the ice 
wedge and allowing the rocks to settle, or 
maybe fall. Last January | was dancing on a 
ledge, poised hundreds of feet over empty 
space. ... 1 was mildly calculating risk fac- 
tors, numbers odds, and jumping up and 
down, when an entire wall on the opposite 
side dissolved into a violent burst of rubble 
and thunder. | sheepishly slinked back to 
firm ground. 


@ 

The winged bracts, which hold the fruits, 
dry into half-inch papery ornaments, some- 
times festooning the tips of these three- 


A row of Barrier Canyon 
pictographs in the Maze. 


and four-foot shrubs like a swarm. They file off in the 
wind or in your hand and can be thrown in the air at 
a traveling companion like confetti. Most arid re- 
gions have high saline levels in the soil because 
evaporating water on the ground leaches salt 

to the surface. Salts interrupt enzyme functions 
and accumulate in leaves, which contribute to 
plant dehydration. Saltbush has adapted to this 
by forming “hair bladders” on the leaf surface. 
Excess salts are channeled into these expand- 
ing hairs that rupture when they fill. The rup- 
tured bladder excretes salt from the plant, 
keeping it away from the surface. 


_ Island Press 


“Ohboy, another new book — 
from Island Press!” is our 
usual reaction —] think I've 
read every book they publish 
__(and reviewed a good many). 
Their tasty catalog also stocks 


e 
Some of these paintings had antennae, others 
knobby horns. Bodies were filled with shapes and 
figures, none recognizable. They were not human, 
they were not animal. An occasional coyote or bird 
appeared like a token gesture to our spectrum of 
vision, then came a wild-eyed, broad-shouldered ghost 
surrounded by twenty-six symmetrical red circles, hold- 
ing unknown objects and radiating 
colors. Red pigment had been 
purposefully smattered along 
several figures, to the outside of 
sharp zig-zags. The candle stayed 
steady in my hand, but my breath- 
ing was louder. | could not blink. 
People have suggested that this 
was the result of hallucinogenic 
plants or weeks of fasting and 
vision seeking. They say these 
people saw the spirits. 


cA 95428; 8; 800/828-1 1302 


Stone Desert 

(A Naturalist’s Explorations 
of Canyonlands National Park) 
Craig Leland Childs. 1995; 

193 pp. ISBN 1-56579-122-3 
$12.95 ($17.45 postpaid). 
Westcliffe Publishers, 
Incorporated, PO Box 

1261, Englewood, CO 
80150-1261; 800/523-3692 


Broadsides from the Other Orders 


Sue Hubbell’s enthusiasm for her subject matter is infectious. You may never before 


Rodent jaw pieces 
and skull, found 
below a raptor's 


perch. 
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have cared about such things as the location of a katydid’s ears (in its knees), but by the 
end of this book, you will be regarding silverfish and daddylonglegs with a newfound respect. In 
addition to painlessly learning systems of taxonomy, you will pick up conversation starters (or 
stoppers) such as how the “pecker gnat” got its name, and what insect Nabokov based 
Lolita on. All this, plus an inexplicably included recipe for Lime Cheesecake Pie. —Tern Nelson 


| peered at the butterfly he was holding. The white wings were set off not only by the dusky 
black edges but also by brilliant red spots. The wings were darker near the body, helping to 
keep the butterfly’s ovaries warm. “You very seldom find a virgin female Parnassius,” Bob ex- 
plained. “The males mate with them very soon after pupation. Most butterflies have to be dis- 
sected to find out if the females are virgins, but parnassian females mate only once, because after 
the mating the male excretes a fluid that solidifies and forms a structure called the sphragis around 
the female’s reproductive opening.” He pointed to a neat little cap that fitted over the end of her 
abdomen. “This assures that only this particular male’s genes will be passed on. Parnassians copulate 
for three hours or more, during which time the liquid molds exactly to the female’s shape and 
hardens. If the male lets go of her too soon the sphragis will not be formed and will fall 
away. On the other hand, if he holds on too long it’s coitus perpetuus!” 
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A Natural History of Nature Writing 


John Muir had a mystical experience 

in a Canadian evergreen swamp as he 
dodged conscription into the Civil War. 
Rachel Carson was dying of cancer as 

she wrote the acclaimed but controver- 
sial Silent Spring. Aldo Leopold was 

an avid wildlife hunter his entire life. 


It's fascinating to learn about the people, 
places, events, and eccentricities that led 
to the evolution of the respected literary 
tradition we call “nature writing.” Frank 
Stewart's imaginative new chronology of 
these writers is both entertaining and in- 
sightful. Beginning with the philosophical 
narratives of Thoreau, Stewart traces the 
lineage to Edward Abbey. A Natural 
History of Nature Writing is highly rec- 
ommended for general audiences and 
natural-history buffs. It includes a 
lengthy bibliography for further 

reading. —Judy Hardin 


e 

Muir is known not only as the father of 

the national parks, but also as a hero and 

a visionary. He saw the continuity and in- 
terrelatedness of the world in a manner 
ahead of his time and with an ecstatic opti- 
mism that was hardly short of religious and 
mystical. His vision of the universal interde- 
pendence of the natural world... is an 
essential part of his legacy. 


Muir delighted in testing the limits of sen- 
sual and physical experience, and the inten- 
sity of eye and limb. Through sheer physical 
endurance, he discovered the great and 
small in the wilderness terrain and por- 
trayed them in writing to a public that... 
regarded nature as something to be domi- 
nated, used, or admired only for its most 
tame, genteel, and passive qualities. 


naa, tek TWA = 


A male damselfly in tandem with a 


female during oviposition. 


Ee 


e 

For [Mary] Austin, it was not buzzards and 
coyotes that were clumsy and out of place 
in nature but ordinary men who came as 
trespassers to the wild. “No other except 
the bear makes so much noise,” she wrote. 
“Being so well warned before hand, it is a 
very stupid animal, or a very bold one, that 
cannot keep safely hid. The cunningest 
hunter is hunted in turn, and what he 
leaves of his kill is meat for some other. 
That is the economy of nature, but with it 
all there is not sufficient account taken of 
the works of man. There is no scavenger 
that eats tin cans, and no wild thing leaves 
a like disfigurement on the forest floor.” 


Austin never again succeeded in writing 
about nature with such appealing 
simplicity and clarity. 


e 

Leopold was different from all the nature 
writers before him in one significant regard: 
he came to the West as a trained scientist, 
and he came, as he believed, to do good 
for the land, to protect its creatures, and 
to see that it was managed properly. As a 
young man he had been educated in the 
new economic management theories of 
Gifford Pinchot; only by participating in 
abuses to the environment as a result of 
following these theories, by serving the 
land badly at times without realizing it, did 
he later develop a broader, less utilitarian 
understanding of the natural world. From 
that understanding came his enduring con- 
tribution to nature writing and to ecology 
—a single great book, modestly titled A 
Sand County Almanac. 


e 
Although new industrial products had saved 
lives during the war, among them were 
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SUE HUBBELL 


Broadsides from 

the Other Orders 

(A Book of Bugs) 

Sue Hubbell. 1993; 

276 pp. ISBN 0-679-75300-| 
$12 ($16 postpaid). Random 
House, Order Dept., 400 Hahn 
Road, Westminster, MD 21157; 
800/733-3000 


A Natural History 

of Nature Writing 

Frank Stewart. 1994; 

320 pp. ISBN 1-55963-279-8 

$16.95 ($21.20 postpaid). Island Press, 
Box 7, Covelo, CA 95428; 800/828-1302 


potent synthetic chemicals that were 
untested for peacetime applications. 
When DDT was invented in 1939 and 
used successfully in World War II to 

kill disease-spreading insects, for instance, 
the public was told that DDT required 
no further testing, that it was a “miracle” 
insecticide — devastating to bugs and 
completely harmless to humans. 


This proved not to be the case. The nature 
writer who would awaken Americans to 
the environmental consequences of these 
lethal chemicals, sold and distributed by 
some of the most powerful interest groups 
in the country, turned out to be a shy 

but determined marine scientist 

named Rachel Carson. 


For advocating a more cautious approach 
to biocides — many of which contaminated 
the environment globally and perhaps irre- 
versibly — she was labeled a “hysterical 
woman,” an old maid, and “not a real scien- 
tist.” One government official quipped, “| 
thought she was a spinster; what’s she 

so worried about genetics for?” 


e 

By awakening many Americans to the 
idea that this aggressive, environmentally 
destabilizing, and economically centered 
attitude must be restrained, Silent Spring 
encouraged the birth of the modern 
environmental movement. 


e 

Nature writing, | suggest, through its em- 
phasis on personal knowledge, is another 
way for nature to understand itself, to 
articulate its unexpected configurations, 
its mysteries, and its requirements of us. 
Thoreau noted in his journal, in a moment 
of bliss, “A writer is the scribe of all nature 
— he is the corn & the grass & the atmo- 
sphere writing.” This definition, too, is 

an essential part of what we mean by 
“nature writing.” 


a 


a 
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The hardworking women quoted here have devoted themselves to the 
daunting task of restoring our rivers, creeks, and marshes. This work 


is easy to undervalue, and vitally important. —KVE 


Karen Firehoek 


is program director for the Izaak Walton 
League of America, a grassroots con- 
servation group formed in 1922 to 
“defend the nation’s soil, air, woods, 
waters, and wildlife.” She lives in 
Charlottesville, Virginia. 


WHEN I WAS FOURTEEN I 
found out that protecting 
the environment was something 
you could do as a career. I de- 
cided that’s what I wanted to do 
with the rest of my life. Unlike most 
fourteen-year-olds, I pretty much 
had it all figured out. 


We often find that people are really 
discouraged — they have seen their 
creeks become polluted for years 
and they couldn’t get anyone in 
government to be concerned. 
When I explain how limited the 
government is with funds and 
staff, and show people that the 
riverscan be cleaned up if they will 
be partners with the government 
instead of just complaining, they 
get really inspired. 


Government agencies say: “We 
don’t want to train all these volun- 
teers to be lay scientists — they’ll 
never leave us alone. They’ll un- 
derstand how bad it is and then 
they'll really be mad.” I tell them, 
“No. What will happen is these citi- 
zens will understand the problem 
better. They won’tjust call you and 
expect you to fix it.” 
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Because the 

truth is, the best way to clean up a 
pollution problem is at the local 
level. People just want to call some- 
one else and have them come make 
it better. Once they understand that 
individual actions are what are re- 
quired, they put their energy into 
positive action for change, instead 
of into anger. 


I have a long-term perspective. I 
don’texpect to be able to solve prob- 
lems right away. It’s anever-ending 
battle. One thing that keeps me 
going is that every now and again 
we have a wonderful success in 
an area we thought was hopeless. 


Being fairly young, I can probably 
outlast a lot of skeptics. Some of 
the people I fight against are look- 


Karen Firehock (with 
net) and students 
surveying aquatic 
insects. 


ing at things 
in ways that 
don’t work 
anymore, and 
it’s hard to 
change their atti- 
tudes. Those people 
can be really tough. 
But I figure they’ll re- 
tire. Other people, I can 
help change their attitudes. 


I write my own grant proposals. 
So I have a lot of control over 
what work I do: I can decide to 
do something because there is a 
dire need for it and no one else is 
doing it. That makes my work 
very pleasurable. 


Rightnow I'm finishing up astream 
habitat restoration handbook that 
tells people how they canbe stream 
doctors: assess what’s wrong with 
their rivers, initiate emergency care, 
write long-term prescriptions for 
watershed health. 


I want to make sure we all have a 
safe place to live, for future genera- 
tions. If I’m going to get up and 
work ten hours a day or seven days 
a week, I want to be doing some- 
thing I love. 


Wendy Wilson 


is the executive director 
of Idaho Rivers United. 
She supervises a staff of 
seven working to save 
salmon, stop new dams, 
and win water rights for 
fish and recreation. 


I GREW UP SEEKING 
solace from rivers. 
Whenever my life got too 
difficult I would go down 
to the river. Asa little girl and 
then as a young woman, I have 
always seen the river as a source of 
strength and inspiration. I grew up 
in the Midwest, where the river 
wasn’t a big raging torrent like it is 
here, but it was still the dominant 
factor on the landscape. 


The Snake River is home to the 
most endangered salmon in the 
country. We are in a salmon extinc- 
tion emergency: fewer than 800 
adult salmon returned to Idaho 
this year. We are working as hard 
as we can to make the river safe 
for their migration. 


The problem with salmon is, they 
get chewed up in the hydropower 
systems that the federal govern- 
ment owns and operates. Making 
the migration corridor safe involves 
untying a bundle of federal subsi- 
dies for the aluminum industry and 
the barge traffic industry. The fed- 
eral government is the problem in 
most of the salmon issues we are 
dealing with. 


On the Payette River, where we’ve 
been fighting hydrodevelopment 
for a number of years, the running 
joke is: How many times are we 
going to have to save this sucker 
before it stays saved? Just because 
one license is denied doesn’t mean 


The e 
© Names 
of Water 


Ma is one of the oldest 
words — Arabic for water, 
Sanskrit and English for mother. 


Excerpted from Water Web (© 1990 Judy 
Goldhaft), a performance piece written, 
choreographed, and danced by the artist. 
For copies of the script or to arrange 
performances, contact Ms. Goldhaft 
through Planet Drum Foundation, 
PO Box 31251, San Francisco, CA 
94131 (Shasta Bioregion). 


Esther loeu 


is scientific director of The Urban Streams 
Council, a program of the Wetlands Con- 
servancy. She works in North Portland, 
Oregon, the part of the city with the 
largest percentage of low-income fami- 
lies, the highest school dropout rate, and 
one of the greatest concentrations of 
natural resources. 


Wendy Wilson and son Tommy 
on the Snake. 


that another developer won't 
come along and make another 
run for the river. So how 
do we deal with that? 
We just try to build 
a strong organiza- 
tion, so after one 
brushfire comes 
and goes, we 

will still havea §& 
structure for . 

mobilizing 
people, should 
the need be. 


Lifehas gottohave 
some meaning be- 
sides trying to havea 
good time. Rivers stitch 
everything together and 
are really the spirit of the land. 
I’m a mother; my children are 
training to be river people. 
There is some certainty when 
you are a parent that the world 
is going to go on. You can’t af- 
ford to become jaded by your 
lack of ability to change it. 
You keep working. 


Esther Lev 

watching for 
wildlife in the sloughs 
off the Columbia. 


PEOPLE SHOULD INTERACT 
with the landscape, but sometimes 
it’s in a detrimental way. How can 
you be part of the landscape, and 
do something to restore it? One 
project we’re doing centers on 
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stewardship and restoration of wet- 
land or stream corridors, working 
with teenagers who have dropped 
out of school or are on the verge of 
dropping out. We teach them how 
to design and install restoration 
projects within the community. 


A lot of whatI do brings odd groups 
of people together to do things. It’s 
exciting. Forexample, business and 
kids got together for a project on 
the Columbia Slough—a degraded 
urban waterway. This company de- 
cided they wanted to be a better 
neighbor to the slough. We took the 
kids out to the site and worked the 
program there. After we started, 
the city took aninterest and became 
a partner in cleaning up the slough. 


Another aspect of my work is dis- 
covering whatthe citizens like about 
their watershed and what the prob- 
lems are, identifying restoration 


Save Our Streams 


The best way to ensure high-quality wa- 
ter for the world is to prevent pollution 
right where it enters the flow. Cleaning 
up damage downstream is more difficult 
— perhaps impossible. And by far the 
best way to create cleaner water is to 
train citizens to monitor the waterways 
near their homes. 


The Save Our Streams Program has 
developed a river protection network 

of volunteer adults and schoolchildren to 
monitor and restore water quality. Their 
educational materials are first rate: inter- 
esting, varied, well organized, and to the 
point. Karen Firehock, who speaks for 
herself on p. 108, has filled these 
handbooks with expertise acquired 

the hard way. 


Can you imagine what would happen 
if all the world's kids learned science 
creekside and could immediately put 
their knowledge to work for their com- 
munity, understanding their power to 
effect change? This is what education 
ought to be. —Karen Van Epen 

e 


Sampling the stream after potential pollu- 
tion events, such as rainfalls or chemical 


projects they can start and provid- 
ing technical support. There are 
a lot of things you can do to 

be a part of restor- 

ing your com- 
munity. 


Jan Morrison 
replanting riparian vege- 
tation on the Mattole River. 


spills, is another tool used to determine 
pollution sources. For example, if nonpoint 
source pollution is a problem in your wa- 
tershed, rainfall may bring a high load of 
surface pollutants, such as soil, animal feces, 
oil, road salt and other harmful constitu- 
ents into the river. Walking your stream’s 
watershed during a rainfall is an excellent 
way to observe areas where muddy or dis- 
colored water is running off different land 
uses into the stream. 

—SOS Volunteer Trainer’s Handbook 


e 

Monitoring should be conducted at the 
chosen location no more often than 

once every two months. This is extremely 
important. Students disturb macroinver- 
tebrates and other aquatic life when they 
walk in the stream and rub rocks. Aquatic 
life need a chance to repopulate the site 
during the two months between monitor- 
ing events. The sediment disturbed by 
students walking in the stream causes 
turbidity that blocks light to underwater 
plants and may smother fish gills. 

—SOS Teacher’s Manual 


Save Our Streams: Information from 
SOS, Izaak Walton League of America, 
707 Conservation Lane, Gaithersburg, 
MD 20878-2983; 301/548-0150, 

fax 301/548-0146 


al 
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Pan [lorrison 


has been working in erosion control and 
land restoration for twenty years. In 1986, 
she and some neighbors formed the 
Mattole River Restoration 
Council to take responsibil- 
ity for the restoration of 
their watershed. Ms. 
Morrison lives in 
southern Humboldt 
County, California. 


OUR WATER- 

shed was hit 

hard by road- 
building associ- 
ated with all the 
logging in the six- 
ties. We are working 
against the cumulative 
degradation ofa whole river 
system. It’s all exemplified in 
the plight of the salmon. We think 
the Mattole is the southernmost 
river that still has a wild native 
salmonrun. We're working onhold- 
ing onto that, as well as improving 
the habitat. And we are reaching a 
point where improving land-use 
practices is really the key. 


I’ve been inspired by the Mattole 
Valley for fourteen years, and I stay 
motivated by the camaraderie and 
interaction between all the differ- 
ent people we work with. I have 
seen alliances with local ranchers 
who are conservative. With timber 
companies donating materials fora 
project. With the sciences. I’ve had 
a chance to do songwriting, and 
theatrical experiences around this 
work. It gives a great perspective. 
A newer alliance is between our 
Mattole Restoration Council and 
the local Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment. It will be very gratifying to 
work with them: they manage 50 
percent of the watershed, and they 
really want to cooperate with us. 


Human beings have come up 
against the limits of the planetary 
system. We have to learn how 
to live within the constraints of 
nature. It’s important that we 
figure out how to live in the 
watershed — it’s the basic unit of 
place on earth. ‘€ 


In Service of the Wild 


Perhaps the human species will be able 


to flourish in a world of cyberspace, or 
thrive in interstellar space surrounded 
by only steel and stone. Stephanie Mills, 
however, claims that our connection with 
the other life forms around us is vital to 
our emotional, psychological, and spiri- 
tual well-being. In fact, she claims that 
the ecological crisis we see around us is 
but a mirror of our unbalanced psyches. 
Her recommendations in these pages 
— part science and part shamanism 
— are a simple yet profound recipe for 
healing ourselves as well as the land. 
—Paul Winternitz 


e 

Numbed and paralyzed by the degree of 
damage that has been inflicted on the land, 
we may be domineering and exploitive to- 
ward it, or even blindly destructive. Our 
behavior toward the land is an eloquent 
and detailed expression of our character, 
and the land is not incapable of reflecting 
these statements back. We are perfectly 
bespoken by our surroundings. 


e 

“It’s not about control, but about surren- 
der,” say the prairie restorationists in 
Chicago. “The biosphere is using this 
river to pour all this information into 
our hearts,” say the salmon restora- 
tionists in Northern California. 


e 
What restoration could and should be for 
in us is the transformation of our souls. In 
addition to what this work may accomplish 
in the land, | yearn for it as the yoga that 
will cause us to evolve spiritually, that will 
restore to us a feeling of awe in something 
besides our own conceits. 


In Serv ce of 
the Wild 
| P| 

ae a 


Stephanic Mills 


In Service of the Wild 

(Restoring and Reinhabiting Damaged Land) 
Stephanie Mills. Beacon Press, 1995; 237 pp. 
ISBN 0-8070-8534-0$23 ($27.25 postpaid). 
Putnam Publishing Group, PO Box 506, 
East Rutherford, NJ 07073; 800/63 1-857 


Let the Mountains Talk, Let the Rivers Run 


The most recent political tide has 
washed all manner of opportunist slime 


up on our beachheads, 
ready to turn dwindling 
natural resources into ill- 
gotten fortune. Some (per- 
haps the most frightening) 
are declaring the environ- 
mental movement a grand 
success, praising its lead- 
ers, and slyly suggesting 
that it's now time to ease 
up our protective embrace 
of the pitifully small 
remaining wilderness. 


Enter David Brower, 
Archdruid MD, who from 
his perch of 83 years ad- 
dresses our environmental 
and political calamities 
with urgency, dry wit, 

and, ultimately, hope. 


Let the 

Mountains Talk, 
Let the Rivers Run 
David Brower and Steve 
Chapple. HarperCollins 
West, 1995. 196 pp. 
ISBN 0-06-252033-4 

$20 ($22.75 postpaid). 
HarperCollins Publishers, 
Direct Mail, PO Box 588, 


unorganized files to find out when | could 
have said those words. | stumbled upon the 


answer in the pages of 
an interview that had 
taken place in a North 
Carolina bar so noisy, | 
could only marvel that 
| was heard at all. Pos- 
sibly, | didn’t remem- 
ber saying it because 
by then they had me 
on my third martini. 


| decided the words 
were too conservative 
for me. We're not 
borrowing from our 
children, we're stealing 
from them — and it’s 
not even considered 

a crime. 


Let that be my epitaph, 
when | need it. 


 ) 
As biologist E.O. Wilson 


The prescription: CPR for 
the Earth. Conservation. 
Preservation. Restoration. 


Dunmore, PA 18512; 
800/331-3761 


of Harvard University 
points out, we are the 
first species to grasp 


Not that it will be easy. 

But after clearly outlining the issues that 
lie before us, Brower fills in the immedi- 
ate steps that can lead us to a greener 
tomorrow. Or any tomorrow at all. He 

is bold, self-effacing, unapologetic, and 
effectively soundbitish. His voice is one 
that only comes from experience, as 
army captain, mountain climber, and 
elder Earth activist. 


Let the Mountains Talk is at once 
memoir, riot act, and pep talk. Ulti- 
mately Brower returns to the simple 
command of the book's title. Once anyone 
has heard the voice of the mountain, he 
claims, they will be dedicated to not let- 
ting that voice be stilled. And we will see 
the turning of the tide. —Winslow Colwell 


e 

| was standing beside Lester Brown, Presi- 
dent of the World Watch Institute ... On 
this day, he suddenly turned and asked me 
if | knew who had come up with the quota- 
tion his publisher had put on (his) book’s 
jacket: “We do not inherit the Earth from 
our fathers, we are borrowing it from our 
children.” 


“| have no idea,” | replied. 


“Those words,” said Lester, “are carved in 
stone at the National Aquarium, and your 
name is underneath them.” 


| was a bit pleased and thoroughly puzzled. 


At home in California, | searched my 


the existence of the 


universe, the biosphere, 


the whole works. Yet even though we com- 
prehend, we are still doing everything we 
can to get rid of it. As thinking people, as 
environmentalists, all we have been able to 


do is to slow down the rate at which things 


have been getting worse. 


|, however, am an optimist. | agree with Pogo, 


that wise cartoon character from my late 
middle age, who said, “We have met the 
enemy and he is us.” But | also agree with 
what Pogo added sometime later: “We are 


confronted with insurmountable opportuni- 
ties.” In my day, when someone proclaimed 


a mountain to be insurmountable, it was 
climbed within a year. 


No one budget can possibly pay for all the 
CPR the Earth so desperately needs. But 
with a certain sleight of hand, the funds 
can be found in already existing budgets of 
every government bureau and in each cor- 
poration, as well. CPR would be added to 
everybody’s job description. That is, one 
of your finest duties would be to keep our 
life-support system alive, by restoring it. 
Call it a mandatory form of life insurance, 
like breathing and circulating your blood. 


The CPR Corps, under various jurisdictions 


and as part of every budget, would work 
like an international Green Cross. Just as 


the Red Cross repairs the hurt and damage 


done to people in nature’s wilder moments, 
the CPR Corps would bind the wounds 
and repair the damage people have 

done to the Earth. 
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Landscape Plants for Western Regions 


Dryland gardeners in this country used to have to make up their 
gardening techniques as they went along, with only one or two 
books and their neighbors to guide them. Mercifully, things have 
changed in the last few years, but it's hard to tell the real experts 
from those who've just jumped on the xeriscape bandwagon. 


Bob Peny spent the last fifteen years compiling data and photos for 
this new magnum opus, which will be the reference book of choice 
for years. (His 1981 Trees and Shrubs for Dry California Land- 
scapes is still the best resource for that area.) Not fussy about where 
plants originated, Perry is just concerned about whether they thrive. 


FOR 


An iustrated ide X 


Sh 


Water Conservation 


Landscape Plants for 
Western Regions 

(An Illustrated Guide 

to Plants for Water 
Conservation) 

Bob Perry. 1992; 300 pp. 
ISBN 0-9605988-3-9 


$62 ($68 postpaid). 

Land Design Publishing, 409 
Harvard Avenue, 
Claremont, CA 91711 


The most remarkable features of this outstanding 
work are the more than |,100 large, clear color 
photos of over 650 trees, shrubs, and vines, and 
the extensive design checklists summarizing plant 
character, size, flowering season, water needs, value 
to wildlife, and so on. In addition to all the plant- 
specific material, Perry includes a little course in 
landscape design. And on dryland plant communi- 
ties. And on the considerable differences between 
the West's arid regions. Frost, rainfall, and evapo- 
transpiration maps of these regions are provided. 
This is the best yet. —Karen Van Epen 


® 

The process of population growth and urbanization 
brings many changes to the land. In some areas, these 
changes have started with agriculture that is later re- 
placed by urban communities needing more space for 
housing and industry. Much of this change has led to 
the complete transformation of the land and its natural 
landscape. With this transformation, native plants are 
destroyed and wildlife displaced; many streams are 
channelized, and the land itself is reshaped to accom- 
modate buildings and roads. We are mainly interested 
in the land itself, and we seldom fully understand or 
value the natural processes and features that we 

are altering and removing. 


Quercus engelmannii, Los Angeles County 
Arboretum, California. 
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Many people believe the best way to 
landscape is to use plants native to your 
vicinity. The plants that evolved there 
over millions of years are bound to grow 
better than any new interloper, no mat- 
ter how many plant breeders have 
spent their careers developing its per- 
fect color and form. Native plants have 
designed themselves to withstand the 
vagaries of climate, soil, and water in 
each locale, 


The Wasowskis have created a gor- 
geous book, documenting their travels 
throughout the West in search of the 
most interesting and lovely native gar- 
dens to inspire us. Great color photos 
illustrate the many possibilities open to 
dry-climate gardeners who 
choose to limit themselves to 
plants that could grow in their 
yards even if no gardener were 


Mexican evening primrose 


Oenothera speciosa 


there to nurse them. 


The authors share their own 
considerable experience, and 
present plans and photos of 
gardens with specific themes: 

a curandera (herb) garden, a 
thornless garden, courtyards de- 
signed for fragrance or to be en- 
joyed by moonlight, and gardens 
to attract hummingbirds or song- 
birds. More than half the book 
comprises an illustrated guide to 
planting and maintenance, with 
personal observations, landscap- 
ing tips, and detailed profiles of 
selected plants. 

—Karen Van Epen 


e 

As people get more enthusiastic 
about native plants, an interesting 
and almost predictable thing hap- 
pens: They start looking at their 
conventional landscape and sense 
a stirring of dissatisfaction. It’s all 
so controlled. Then they see a 
natural landscape — perhaps in the 
wild, perhaps in a botanic garden, 


Mostly a native of the southern Great 
Plains, infrequent in Chihuahuan 


Desert grasslands 


Dry, decomposed granite, sand, clay 
loam, limestone, low to high organic 
content, well drained 

Twice a month or more 

@3900 

Maximum: 20 inches high. Usual: 6 to 
12 inches high 


Evergreen or dormant in summer 
2-inch pink (white) flowers in day- 
time, in spring 


Seeds eaten by numerous animals 


perhaps even around a neighbor’s home 
— and they are struck with a sudden 
realization. Instead of straight lines and 
rows, there is a harmony of textures 
and colors and a relaxed mingling of 
elements. It’s clear that the way plants 


Dry Climate Gardening with Succulents 


Another approach for gardeners in dry areas is to use succulents, 
those fanciful-looking plants whose ability to withstand drought 
resides in their fat, water-holding leaves and stems. The staff of 
the renowned Huntington Gardens has recently produced an 
attractive and informative guide to these interesting anomalies. 
Densely packed with color photos of succulents’ scrumptious 
forms and brilliant flowers, the book contains excellent detail 

on growing techniques and garden design. —Karen Van Epen 


Aloe, Kalanchoe fedtschenkoi, 
Aeonium ‘Sunburst’. 


Native Gardens 


for Dry Climates 
Sally and Andy Wasowski. 


Clarkson Potter/Publishers, 1995; 176 pp. 
ISBN 0-517-59331-9 $35 ($39 postpaid). 
Random House, Order Dept., 400 Hahn 


Road, Westminster, MD 21157; 
800/733-3000 


fit together in nature is also orderly, but in 
ways that are far more complex and satisfy- 
ing than in a formal landscape design. The 
result is both more exciting and more rest- 
ful than our contrived plans. Like nature 
itself, the naturalistic garden has the 


power to make us feel good. 


Southwestern plants are, | believe, among 
the most fragrant. Maybe this is nature’s 
compensation for putting them in such 
demanding environments. Anyone who has 
ever walked in the desert after a rain 
knows the sharp, tarry, green-and-alive 
fragrance of creosote. California sagescrub 
is another heady olfactory experience. Its 
mint-leaved and mint-flowered sages com- 
bine with astringent coastal sagebrush (an 
artemisia) and nectar-sweet blossoms to 
make a special blend of scents that | find 
quite addictive. And then there is the per- 
fume of huisache or Roemer acacia, each 
every bit as strong and romantic as the 
scent of orange blossoms. | think that it 

is this splendid mixture of floral perfume 
and herbal scents that makes the gardens 
of southern California and the Southwest 


so magical. 


Ginger 


Pungent, sweet, and aro- 
matic, yes, but who knew 
ginger could relieve pain, 
indigestion, heart trouble, 
ulcers, intestinal parasites, 
and the common cold? 
More than a few people, 
apparently, as Paul Schulick 
documents with hundreds of 
scientific references. His book 
is direct, interesting, and 
does not smack of snake oil. 
Please pass the gingerbread. 
—Karen Van Epen 


e 
Ginger was used historically in 


digestive complaints. 


Dry Climate Gardening 
with Succulents 

Deborah Brown Folsom et al. 
Pantheon Books, 1995; 224 pp. 
ISBN 0-679-75829-1 $25 

($29 postpaid). Random House, 
Order Dept., 400 Hahn Road, 
Westminster, MD 21157; 
800/733-3000 


different regions of the world for the 

same basic therapeutic applications. These 
include: analgesic, antiarthritic, wound heal- 
ing, anthelmintic, antiulcer, stimulant and 
aphrodisiac properties, plus treatment of 

a variety of respiratory, reproductive and 


The antinausea effect of Ginger is well 


Ginger 

(Common Spice and 
Wonder Drug) 

Paul Schulick. Herbal 


Free Press, 1994; 164 pp. 


ISBN 0-9639297- 1-2 
$9.95 ($13.90 postpaid). 
Bookworld, Box 18088, 
Sarasota, FL 34276; 800/ 
444-2524 ext. 12 


documented. From 
nausea resulting from 
chemotherapy and 
ocean travel to preg- 
nancy and gynecological 
surgery, Ginger is the 
natural treatment of 
choice. 


® 
Ginger’s reputation as 
an aphrodisiac is un- 
doubtedly connected 
to its widespread use 
as a systemic tonic. In 
China, Ginger has long 
been regarded as an 
agent to stimulate ap- 


petite, improve circulation and balance hor- 


monal flow. In neighboring Tibet, Ginger 
earned regard for strengthening the vital 
energies of the debilitated and lethargic. In 
the Middle East, historians of ancient cul- 
tures like Persia wrote that Ginger was val- 
ued for its properties of clearing the brain. 


It can be easily argued that all of these ob- 
served benefits would be prerequisites or 


synergists to a healthy sexual appetite. 
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Big Sur's mandate is the preservation and dissemination of archival recorded material from 
all over the country. The nucleus of their collection is a series of remarkable lectures and 
conferences, both public and private, recorded at the Esalen Institute. Many of these tapes 
were made by a resident of Esalen who began the taping for his own use. The original 
tapes came into the possesion of Big Sur after years of storage; they were frag- 
ile, and none had never been catalogued. In the words of one of Big Sur's 
people, “We never knew what treasure we'd unpack next.” The 
cross-section of great thinkers and innovators includes 
Joseph Campbell, Buckminster Fuller, Alan Watts, 
and Anais Nin. One-stop shopping for the 
best in mind-expanding materials. 


In this taped interview conducted by 
Theodore Roszak, Carlos Castaneda 
describes his six-year apprenticeship 
to Don Juan, a Yaqui Indian brujo. 
Some of his experiences are described 
as moments of ‘“mescalito” or “non- 
ordinary reality” in which one might 
adapt to the idea of turning into 
another living being, of flying, 

or of practicing divination. 


Big Sur Tape Catalog Don Juan: The Sorcerer 


1 Pe an Don Juan proposed the idea of 
Sepa, °n t, ° Esai SUS she "troy Big Sur is in the process of making “coding reality” — in other words, 
Brouy, Plores . 2So the °° been its catalog available online via the the things that happen in our lives are 
Study a “Merion 28opy, be Y War, World Wide Web. Call for information. not factual or absolute but are cultural 
URC e6%. if Our ony en ess a 0599 "ss —Andrea Chase interpretations. I'm not sure of the 
® Org, 4 iy sho Natur. ns * She ih Ph losop ; of One honesty of Castaneda’s non-ordinary 
My im Md tog lbs ibe ee Y a0 py Bis Sur T reality, which may simply have arisen 
ise Ey Dp Nous, crag inl.” 2h i oe eee from extremely vivid drug experiences. 
F yy taf Ake Pang Castenada tape $11 ($14.25 postpaid). But Don Juan's ideas are an introduc- 
Sang Morey ion PO Box 4, Tiburon, CA 94920; tion into a world unlike the Western 
Son ° Presa, 4 Crs 800/688-5512, 415/289-5280, world: nothing fraudulent about that. 
y. Cog os * the pate Up fax 415/289-5285 —Sonda Frtidden 
S the 4 Mo f we 
iouity ; “Oy op ys e 
Poy thoy, 92 5; 
hea en fn re One sen The Global Brain Awakens 
Se S$) i ° ° e ° e 
"map "tren nde ha a oR a If you enjoy the way your mind expands with the Elementary particles pe | rea 
ey “Dany Ih Westie. 1 bis ne, Mere contemplation of the cosmos, and if you want to sorieeeia an 
With & ¥ Pap, track the ongoing evolution of our planet -~ en- ne 
f, ergy to matter to life to consciousness — this book a 


will delight you. Drawing on his reading of Teilhard de 
Chardin, Sri Aurobindo, Sheldrake, evolution theories 
and physics, Peter Russell makes a realistic/optimistic 
case for the rapid development of a global brain, each of 
us a cell in a network of all the minds on the planet. He 
believes humans are bringing in a “consciousness age” 
that will overtake the Information Age. This will be an 
era where, worldwide, values have shifted to personal 
development, health, concern for the environment, 
relationships and the quality of life. —Joan Levinson 


@ 

In this century there has been a massive acceleration in 
nearly all areas of human endeavor, which could possibly 
herald some form of major transition in the very near future. 
Furthermore, the major evolutionary indicators — diversity, 
organization, and connectivity — are rapidly producing the 
critical degree of complexity that seems to be needed for a 
new level to emerge. 


The Global 


Brain Awakens As the communication links within humanity increase, we 


combining to form 
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Macromolecules 
combining to form 
Simple cells , dd 


combining to form 
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(Our Next 
Evolutionary Leap) 
Peter Russell. 

345p. 1995. 

ISBN |-885261-05-5 
$22 ($24 postpaid). 
Global Brain, 555 
Bryant Street #210, 
Palo Alto, CA 
94301-1703; 
800/U-GO-GLOBAL, 
fax 415/327-2028 


will eventually reach a time when the billions of information 
exchanges shuttling through the networks at any one time 
would create patterns of coherence in the global brain sim- 
ilar to those found in the human brain. Gaia would then 
awaken and become her equivalent of conscious. 


e 

The spearhead of evolution is now self-reflective conscious- 
ness. If evolution is indeed to push on to yet higher levels of 
integration, the most crucial changes will take place in the 
realm of human consciousness. In effect the evolutionary 
process has now become internalized within each of us. 


Self-conscious organisms 


Mee 


Evolution as a progressive collecting together of 
units into a larger system. 


We appear to be wavering precariously between 


two mutually exclusive directions: breaking through 
to become a global social superorganism or break- 
ing down into chaos and possible extinction. 


al 
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Finders, Keepers 


This collaboration between paleontologist 
Stephen Jay Gould and photographer 
Rosamond Purcell is like being given a 
chance to roam through the back rooms 
of the world's natural-history museums. 
The moles, pigs, dogs, and strange eggs 
assembled by zealous taxonomist William 
Van Heurn (1887-1972) amaze by their 
sheer number, their painstaking preserva- 
tion, and their obstinate uniqueness: the 
futility of imposing orderliness on nature 
glares from each page. Peter the Great's 
agglomeration of grotesqueries speaks 

of a time when a well-stocked Wunder- 
kammer (cabinet of wonders) was the 
ultimate in intellectual chic. Louis Agassiz, 
foe of Darwinian thought and founder of 
the Museum of Comparative Zoology at 
Harvard, is represented 
by preserved piranha 
and fossil echinoderms. 


rt 


Purcell’s photographs 

of these and five other 
collections are extraordi- 
narily beautiful. Gould's 
entertaining text gives 
small lessons in the his- 
tory of scientific thought 
and draws connections 
between our world and 
the collectors’. This 
book holds a cabinet 

of curiosities between 

its covers. —Terri Nelson 


e 

Agassiz directed his scien- 
tific thoughts to fighting 
rearguard actions in old 
battles, lost long ago — 
particularly in defending 
his creationism against the 
Darwinian tide. In Brazil, 
he mistook evidence of 
tropical weathering for 
glacial action and argued 
that the entire earth had 
frozen during the last ice 
age (since glaciers had 
reached the equator) — 
thus eliminating all life 
and requiring a new 
divine creation for 

the modern fauna. 


e@ 

Among his oddities, for 

example, Ruysch displayed a box of 

fly eggs taken from the anus of a “distin- 
guished gentleman who sat too long in 
the privy” (Ruysch’s own description 
from his catalogue). When Peter the 
Great bought this entire collection 

and transported it, virgo intacta, to his 


Arm holding eye socket, Collection 
Albinus, Leiden. 


Kunstkammer in St. Petersburg, he achieved 
one of the great coups in the history of 
collecting and brought the elegance and 
sophistication of old Europe into the 

heart of his new capital. 


Finders, Keepers 

(Eight Collectors) 

Rosamond Wolff Purcell 

& Stephen Jay Gould. 1992; 

155 pp. ISBN 0-393-3 1087-6 
$24.95 postpaid. W.W. Norton 

& Co., Order Dept., 800 Keystone 
Industrial Park, Scranton, PA 18512; 
800/233-4830 
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Walter Rothschild, with his unpar- 
alleled resources, built the largest 
collection in natural history ever 
assembled by one man. At times, he 
employed more than 400 collectors 
spread throughout the world. One 
cartographer, looking at a map with 
red dots marking Rothschild’s sites 
of operation, said that it resembled 
“the world with a severe attack of 
measles.” Rothschild built and main- 
tained a museum at Tring (now run 
by the government as part of the 
British Museum). He stuffed the cases so 
full with the products of his indefatigable 
collecting that zebras and antelopes must 
be mounted in kneeling position, or even 
supine, so that one or two extra rows 
may be inserted to include all specimens 
in the floor-to-ceiling display. 
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Devils Chasm 
Krizonn 


THERES AIS ECR EI “eR AGE 


above the desert in Arizona where chasms 
are stacked within each other, where moss 
and fern-guarded holes release water- 
falls out of cliffs, and where hidden 
forests have quilted the ground 
with wet sycamore and bigtooth 
maple leaves. The walls are steep, 
shrouded with a passing storm. 
Three of us are crossing these 
waterfalls with hands outstretched 
50 that nobody falls two thousand feet 
into rock and mist. 


Camp is left behind for a daily exploration 

of the canyons. We are now with minimal 

gear. An hour ago we realized we could 
not make it back to camp by dark. In a mo- 
ment of catching breath and wiping away mud, we 
decided to keep going, to explore cold, hunger, and 
a long night without proper gear. 1 once saw a Salado 
cliff dwelling up here, abandoned maybe seven hundred 
years ago. We hope to shelter in it. It is January. The 


Big- too th maple leaf 


Craig Childs’s first book, Stone Desert 
(Westcliff, 1995), is reviewed on page 111. 
He is currently working on a book about canyon iS dark. 


his encounters with animals. —AC We eat miner’s lettuce because there is no food in 


our packs. Actually, we eat many green things that 
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may or may not be miner’s 
lettuce. Narrow slots of 
cascades take us up and 
we tangle through rasp- 
berry bushes and tough, 
looping grape vines. There 
will be places like this in 


the desert, where the expo- Lives 45 
: & any 
sure of the canyon keeps light De Cibcin 
out and springs feed relict climates 
of deciduous trees and thick herbaceous 
plants. There won't be many of these wet places within The others come through the plush floor of leaves. 
the desert. And they will not be well known. “A deer?” someone asks. 
In a recess below a fat, angled oak is a skeleton. | slide “I suppose.” | find the skull and dig it from the leaves. 
to it through wet leaves and land with muddy In my hand it is wide, too wide for a deer or a bighorn. | 
hands in damp, stinking fur. It looks like spread my palm to get a grip. When | shake it loose and 
the remains of a mountain lion bring it to my face, | am startled to see canine teeth 


feast. This is the perfect placer locked like ivory spear points in combat. It is the skull of 
the hideout. Lions haul their a mountain lion. It is not as large as a male skull, which 
quarry to secluded loca- would be substantially larger. Still, it occupies a great 
tions and devour them space in my hand. 
in Solitude. They bury 
remains in leaves and 
"resume eating later. 


Someone says the name: Mountain lion. As if it needs 
translation because it is too wild of a thing for us to find. 
But we are here, knee-deep in wildness where the moun- 
tain lion lives and dies. Behind each canine tooth is an odd, 
small vestigial tooth which belongs only to the mountain 
lion, atrophying from some outlived purpose. There is 
no doubt what animal this is. 


Here is a primal skull, something that should have 
gone extinct with all other beasts too fierce for 
creatures of our age. The four canine teeth are too 
large, too long, as if overkill was put in the design so no 
throat or neck would escape unsevered. The points on the 
teeth are dulled. Many, many throats have been torn. She 
was an old lion when she died. She had come here for this. 


Her sharp claws, curled round, are lined up to the small 

toe bones where even knuckles are still in place, where 

she nestled into her last view of the canyon. Her skeleton 
has probably been exposed from the flesh for a year. 
The smell is strong, decomposition at a steady rate 

Coe ee muh area with wet-headed mushrooms appearing between 

* ea scapula and spine. 


Mountain lion trot and claws 
To scale 


The jaw is hinged tightly into its skull to increase biting 
leverage. The bones forming the widest part of the skull, 


st 
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the zygomatic arch, are opened exceptionally wide 
to allow webs of muscle to connect skull to jaw. 
Animals which have instantaneous jaw force — 
snapping turtles, alligators, and mountain lions — 
all have enlarged zygomatic arches for intense 
crushing power. There are deep dishes in the bone 
to anchor muscles across the skull. The purpose: 
attack from behind, clamp onto the spine at the 
base of the skull, snap the spine instantly. 


Her collarbone is designed to withstand crushing 
impacts against stationary objects. Its alignment 
allows the front legs to spread laterally to em- 
brace the prey. The mountain lion body is designed 
for point-blank attacks. It can outrun a deer for a 
few seconds, but its physiology puts all resources 
into a single pounce. This style of hunting has cre- 
ated an animal of total stealth. Because it cannot 
kill with speed, it relies on silent stalking to come 
up from behind, focused on the spine. They hunt 
alone. Territories are well defined. The 

mother forces cubs out of her territory 

after raising them for a year. All ties are 

cut and the animal is free to kill by its own 
means, and to find a place like this to die. 


We tie the skull carefully with taut : 
blades of bear grass so the lower jaw 
will not fall out. I keep it inmy hand to | 
take it to a better time and place for 
recording these zygomatic arches and 
canine teeth in my journal, momentarily 


disturbing a lay of bones cast indeath.We .°~ 


carry it on, through faint animal trails which 
may have belonged to the mountain lion her- 
self. 1 set it above me in shelves of roots 
when I climb, picking it up from behind, then 
moving it ahead and climbing again. 


Sunset is holding the sky, but here it has 

been dark for many hours. We find the cliff 
dwellings clutched to a ledge; a round tower 
with a square building to the side. We cross 
beneath a waterfall and enter the dwelling. It is 
three levels high, scattered with windows and 
doors, wooden support beams, and mortar hold- 
ing the prints of ancient hands and fingers. 
Amazement slips from mouths, but in breaths, 
not words. I set the skull with the knots of bear 
grass at the entrance and duck into the door. 


Ruin in a cliff 
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We move into darkness and the canyon shuts 
down to the sound of water and careful foot- 
steps working from one room to the next. 

Final, dull light sifts through the openings, 
hanging in the still air beneath the latticework 

of ceiling beams until it is absorbed. At night we 

choose our own rooms and curl up to sleep. The 

ruin calls for solitude, even in cold. We have our 
own elements to encounter. Mine is the mountain 
lion, the stalker, and her skull seated on a stone 
which was placed near the door maybe a thousand 
years ago. | cover my legs with my day pack for 
insulation and slide knees to chest. 


There is little sleep. Strange dreams are on the 


" tip of my mind. Cold walks through the rooms. It 


elicits cloudy breath and the pulling in of arms and 
legs to contain body heat; scratching in the dust 
on the dwelling floors, as if they might conjure 
warmth. | am balled up, looking through the cross- 
ing beams of the next level, to the stars on the 
level beyond that. My clothes are frigid where 
they touch skin and my feet are numb. 


Some time in the night we are too cold to 
remain still. We find each other, moving between 
doors, whispering names. We huddle together 
and shiver as if trying to shake loose our 
skin and muscle to leave only bones that 
feel no cold. | say that we are going to 
_live, trying to put the long night into per- 
spective. But the only perspective is that 
the morning is far away and the constella- 
tions are moving slowly across the open ceiling. 
We crawl to a corner and sleep all over each 


- other like mountain lion kittens in a winter hole. 


fn the dark, someone dreams that a mountain 
lion is stalking between rooms. In the dream 
there is nothing to be seen but raining star- 
light, taking the form of a mountain lion as it 
saturates the inside of the ruin. The dreamer 
remains still, knowing that any motion will catch 
the lion’s attention. The dreamer hears the 
breathing of the lion and feels her in the 
room. And it is true, the dreamer is not 
asleep while this happens. The dreamer’s 
eyes are open, struggling to see in the dark. 
In the cold blue of dawn there are no mountain lion 
prints in the dust to verify the mountain lion’s 
presence. But I do have my suspicions. @ 


American Nature Writing Series 


A rancher talks of Gaia, and a woman 
staring into a North Carolina gale ex- 
plores the natural history of wind. 
American Nature Writing gives the 
opportunity to drift into philosophical 
ether, then writers like Edward Abbey or 
Sherry Simpson grab you by the throat, 
yank you back down and drop you into 
the middle of the desert, or into the 
paws of a brown bear. Styles range from 
raw natural experience to the quirky cre- 
ativity coming out of contemporary travel 
writing. Barry Lopez, Rick Bass, Peter 
Matthiessen, Terry Tempest Williams, 
Jane Smiley, and other writers contribute 
to this pure indulgence in nature writing. 
The bloodline of the book is the sacred, 
in its many forms — not an editorial 
decision necessarily: rather, the nature of 
the topic and its writers. —Craig Childs 


Shadowbirds 


In a world frequented by hugeness and 
diversity, it is rare to have access to such 
fine details as the life of a single bird. 
William Burt has shut out the back- 
ground noise in Shadowbirds: A Quest 
for Rails, where he has gone in search 
of a rarely seen rail species that lives 
hidden in marsh grass. Burt's extensive 
knowledge and patient curiosity miss 
nothing, and his talent as a bird pho- 
tographer is artfully included with color 
and black-and-white plates. Some 
people will read this book to expand 
their knowledge of certain birds, but 
most will read it to study the important 
art of observation. —Craig Childs 


@ 

Then one day by accident | found a king 
rail’s nest. Right at my feet a big brown 
bird jumped off its basketful of eggs and 
stood still, staring, engaging me like a war- 
rior with feathers all puffed out and bris- 
tling, growling its animosity. Pictorially, the 
moment was a magic one. Under a leaden 
sky in soft, saturating light this bird stood 
fixed and menacing and regal. Racing past 
beyond him was the slanting dark green 


6 
We don’t have a phone number for 

the man we've come looking for, Peter 
Weber, the only grizzly bear biologist in 
Romania. We have only a street name in 
the city of Medias. And we’re not sure 
Weber knows we’re coming. A friend of 

a friend — Joachim — was supposed to 
alert Weber to our arrival and ask if he’d 
take us up into the mountains — into griz- 
zly country — but the phones haven’t 
worked reliably in Romania for years, not 
since the December 1989 revolution. 


The reason we want to go looking for griz- 
zlies is that Romania has so many of them: 
about |2 times more than Montana, and 
Romania is only two-thirds the size of that 
state. And most of Romania’s bears are 
concentrated in the North, in the Car- 
pathian Mountains and Transylvanian Alps. 


torrent of the grass, and clinging in the 
green were silvery, saw-toothed leaves of 
silverweed, bright and steadfast in the flow 
like riffles in a stream. He stood still and 
fierce, wings out; it was a gift, an accident, 
an opportunity to pluck... and | took it. 


@ 

It is a night of eerie, unearthly calm. So in- 
animate, so icily still is the seen world that 
a person can’t believe his ears, for what he 
constantly hears is evidence of life: the per- 


Shadowbirds 
(A Quest for Rails) 


William Burt. 1994; 172p. 

ISBN 1-55821-293-0 

$25 ($27.50 postpaid). Lyons & Burford 
Publishers, 31 W. 21st Street, New York, 
NY 10010; 212/620-9580 


King Rail. Old Lyme, CT, June 1975. 
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Nature 
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American Nature Writing 
John A. Murray, Series Editor. 

Sierra Club Books. 1994 edition 

288 pp. ISBN 0-87156-479-3; 1995 
edition 340 pp. ISBN 0-87156-438-6 
$12 ($15 postpaid) each from Sierra 
Club Store Orders, 730 Polk Street, 
San Francisco, CA 94109; 800/935-1056 


It’s estimated that there are more than 
6,000 grizzlies up there, and if we can’t find 
Weber, or if he’s not willing to take us, 
then we're going to just park the car and 
start hiking until we see one. 

—Rick Bass 


cussive syllable of sedge wrens, the shrill, 
maniacal folly of soras, the wingburst and 
screech of a terrified escaping snipe almost 
stepped upon; and the busyness every- 
where of yellow rails. . . . Stalking calling 
yellow rails is not so frightfully difficult, 
once a methodology has been worked out. 
The best way is to sneak up until you’re 
twelve feet or so away, then cover the area 
with your flashlight and resume approach- 
ing, slowly, watching for jiggled grass as he 
retreats. Once he’s found, you can follow 
him with long, slow strides if you keep eyes 
and flashlight riveted on the intermittent 
path betrayed sometimes by the moving 
straw, sometimes by the moving bird. 
There is no relaxing this fixed stare of 
yours, no taking your eyes off him to see 
what you are stepping into, or onto, even 
for an instant, or he is lost. 
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Unpack your trenchcoat and note- 
book. Fine-tune your instinct for the 
significant news from your neighbor- 
hood of the world. We are creating a 
network of international correspon- 
dents, to expand our global coverage 
— from Andorra to Zaire — increase 
the diversity of our voices and con- 
template new perspectives. We aren't 
opposed to having more fun, either. If 
you are a potential long-distance cor- 
respondent, or if you'd like to volun- 
teer an acquaintance, please contact 
me (preferably in writing). 


One long-time correspondent, former 
WER editor Stephanie Mills, has just 
completed a book tour for her most 
recent fait accompli, In Service of the 
Wild. It is reviewed only a few pages 
away, on p. III. 


Hacsi Horvath just added to his life- 
time collection of unusual job descrip- 
tions by going to work for Patty 


Phelan’s startup, Direct Medical 
Knowledge. Hacsi’s new title is right 
arm; Patty’s new business resembles 

a considerably broadened, Internet- 
based version of Planetree, the non- 
profit health information resource she 
co-founded in 1978. Hacsi’s coordinat- 
ing the purchase of serious computer 
power for the new endeavor while 
Patty and her vivacious husband 
Stewart Brand sojourn in France. 


New people are getting fat off their 
immense Whole Earth paychecks: 
Allison Levin and Liz Thompson 

let their guard down for a moment 
and ceased to enjoy intern status. 
Pamela Netzow is rendering our fi- 
nancial situation ever more com- 
prehensible. Welcome to Wade Rose, 
community relations director for St. 
Mary’s Hospital in San Francisco, who 
has just joined the Point board. To all 
appearances he knows what he’s get- 
ting into. Author and lecturer Susan 


WER, Fall 1995. Seated: Ruth Kissane (left), Sarah Millington Synge. 


Standing: Kathleen O’Neill, Elizabeth Thompson, James Donnelly, Allison Levin, 
Miranda Pierce, Michelle Beaulieu, Margaret Clark, Andrea Chase, Michael Stone, 


Frieda, and Frieda. In back: Winslow Colwell (wearing Woosh!), David Burnor. 
Absent: Pamela Netzow, Patricia Smith, Jim Patrick. 
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Griffin has graciously agreed to be a 
contributing editor. (The Eros of Every- 
day Life, excerpted in Issue 86, has just 
come out from Doubleday.) Here at 
the editorial barn may be found a small 
but choice herd of selfless interns and 
a single perfect volunteer. | hope we’re 
repaying these blue-ribbon specimens 
adequately; without their intelligence, 
vast energy, and generosity, this whole 
lemonade stand would have ceased to 
be at some point in the last year. Ac- 
tually there’s no question of repaying 
volunteer Patricia Smith — for a year 
and a half, she has worked overtime at 
her real job so she could help us every 
single Friday afternoon. Amazing. 


After an arduous two-year session in 
the editorial cement mixer, Wade Fox 
figured he’d had sufficient fun here; he 
recently took work at Ten Speed Press 
in Berkeley, shaking from his heels the 
dust of both Whole Earth and Green 
Apple Books, the San Francisco store 


Opposite, clockwise from 
top: Liz Curry, Andrew 
Needham, and angelic 
Sonda Friidden. 


Tesla, veteran of |3 years in the 
Whole Earth production department. 


he helped to unionize in the face of 
massive and labyrinthine lawyerly resis- 
tance. Andrew Needham has decided 
to go to graduate school (California 
history 1846-50, etc.) but to our relief 
he’s still going to help when he can. 


The nonprofit aural magazine Choice 
Magazine Listening is preparing an 
audiotape version of Tom Mclntyre’s 
“Bedside Interview” with Oliver Sacks 
(WER 86:90). Choice is manifested as 
eight hours’ worth of four-track cas- 
settes every other month. Content 
includes articles and essays, fiction, 
and poetry from diverse sources. Most 
coolly, Choice is free to the blind and 
disabled. Here’s their address, by 

way of saying goodbye. —RK 


Choice Magazine Listening: 
85 Channel Drive, Port Washing- 
ton, NY 11050; 516/883-8280. ‘& 
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BACKSCATTER> 


and a heavy heart. 


utraged refutations, ecstatic syntheses, icy corrections, 
generous compliments, modest proposals and rebellious 
bellowings from readers to editors, writers, and each other. 
* Letters may be edited for space, though we undertake the task with reluctance 


But Middle-Aged White 
Men Invented Economics 


| really was furious after reading 

the lead article in #86, the one called 
“What is Prosperity?” by William 
Logan. Take a look down the list of 
experts he interviewed for the article, 
and what do you see? Five very white, 
very middle aged men. Mr. Logan then 
offers his own pedestrian critique 

of GNP as if it were his own 

little old discovery. 


In the meantime, if Mr. Logan had 
bothered to spread his net a little 
wider, he might have run into a few 
economists and social philosophers 
who have been working to counter 
the poisonous claptrap of mainstream 
microeconomics for a lot longer than 
Mr. Wendell Berry has been writing 
his own odes to traditional patriarchy 
and family values. Mr. Logan might 
even have run across one of the 5 

or 600 members of the International 
Association for Feminist Economics, 
whose main purpose is to provide 
better answers to questions of justice, 
prosperity and social values than any 
of the mainstream ignorami that Mr. 
Logan spoke to. If Mr. Logan had 
looked a little bit further, he might 
have run into The New Fieldguide 

to the US Economy (New Press) by 
Nancy Folbre (a founding member of 
the IAFFE) and the Center for Popular 
Economics (another group that seems 
Mr. Logan found invisible.). This book 
has a whole chapter on GNP and its 
problems as a measure of anything. 
Then Logan’s article would not have 
sounded quite so lame, and it would 
really have been pointing to some 
alternative tools. 


| was trying to swallow my anger, 
when | ran into the lead-in to a discus- 
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sion of Menzel & Mann’s wonderful 
book Material World (p. 13). There at 
the very beginning of the article | find 
two blatant and totally unnecessary 
falsehoods. First Mr. Warshall tells us 
that anthropology’s original quest was 
to “reveal the household.” Then he 
says that academic anthropologists 
have “completely lost touch” with this 
issue. | guess | would be more willing 
to forgive the first error (I can’t think 
of any early anthropology devoted 

to “revealing the household”) if | had 
not devoted most of my last twenty 
years to bringing households into 
mainstream academic anthropology 

(I published Household Ecology in 
1991). My mentor and friend, Robert 
Netting, spent his life detailing the 
importance of understanding house- 
holds as the key to masterwork — 
Smallholders, Householders (1994 
Stanford) is as subversive and evoca- 
tive as anything Wendell Berry has 
written, but it is a lot better informed. 


Bob died painfully in February after 
seeing the book published, which 
makes reading this kind of garbage in 
a magazine | respect seem especially 
painful. Mr. Warshall's lie about my 
discipline is contradicted many times 
later in the same issue, where many 
anthropologists’ books are cited and 
praised in different contexts — hardly 
a group that has “lost touch.” 


Rick Wilk 
Bloomington, Indiana 


The Inessential 
Whole Earth Catalog 


After a much longer than expected de- 
lay I’ve finally received my copy of the 
new Whole Earth Catalog and I’ve just 
one thing to say. ARE YOU OUT OF 
YOUR EVER-LOVING MINDS?! 


Where do | go now if | want to learn 
to spin wool, weave, write caligraphy, 
throw pottery, learn GO, or weave 
baskets. 


Instead of Tai-Chi Chuan and Thomas 
Merton we get Miss Manners, Anne 
Rice, Starhawk and Prozac. 


If that wasn’t bad enough, time and 
again | get “look on the internet for 
more info.” Do you think everyone 
has $1500 to shell out for a com- 
puter? About 10 million people are 
on the net in the USA. What are the 
other 250 million supposed to do? 


I’m mad enough to spit. | think 
you guys need to reread your mis- 
sion statement and think about it 
for a while. 


Steve Anderson 
St. Cloud, Minnesota 


The Water 
of Baldwinhood 


| loved the Water issue; #86, though 
not so fine, has a similar yeasty, heart- 
ening feel, with the delightful eclecti- 
cism that I’ve come to expect from 
the best of your efforts. And thank 
goddess for the paper of J. Baldwin’s 
reviews of tools; as one whose best 
tool is the pen, | particularly appre- 
ciate his clarity and solidity (both 

at once!) 


| think you’re back on the right track. 
But please cut the cute stuff in Gos- 
sip and tell more truth! | like the hon- 
esty of your first paragraph, but you 
lose me with your in-jokey Jon 
Carroll story. 


Duffi McDermott 
Silver Spring, Maryland 


Stale Millennial 
Butterfly Lore 


It seems like only yesterday that | had 
my first encounter with a Whole Earth 
publication. In reality it was in 1970! 

| turned 50 last month. So for half my 
life I've been under the partial influ- 
ence of W.E.! (I think I've co-evolved 
into a better planetary steward as a 
result of this ongoing relationship.) 


Butterflies are one of my current 
passions. I’d gotten every Whole Earth 
Catalog since 1970. So with a sense 


“a 


se 


wat a 


of anticipation | thumbed through the 
index of MWEC for “butterflies” at a 
bookstore. .. . | quickly turned to the 
butterfly page (46) expecting to fast 
forward to the year 2000. | was jolted 
when | saw page 46: someone had hit 
the rewind button instead. | was star- 
ing at a page that could (and should) 
have been printed in 1984, not 1994! 


Over the past decade | don’t know if 
anyone has detected any evolutionary 
changes with butterflies themselves. 
However, over those 10 years | have 
witnessed a marked and rapid evolu- 
tion in human relationships and under- 
standings of these fascinating insects. 

| was gravely disappointed that page 46 
did not address these pertinent topics: 
best currently active national organ- 
ization (North American Butterfly 
Association — NABA for short), 
identification using binoculars (rather 
than outmoded catching and killing), 
butterfly gardening, a bioregional 
approach to buying field guides, the 
long-overdue listing of common 
English names (NABA has just pub- 
lished such a check-list for North 
America) and best magazine (NABA’s 
American Butterflies is now in its third 
year). | judged MWEC by page 46 and 
did not buy it. 


(With this letter | am including a 


butterfly review more appropriate 
for the year 2000 than 1984.) 


John Weber, Jr. 
Nevis, Minnesota 


Thank you for the update. Your reviews 
are central to the butterfly pages we’re 
seni for next issue. —RK 
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Updates: Millennium 
Whole Earth Catalog 


P. 55: The American Shore and Beach 
Preservation Association’s business of- 
fices are at 1724 Indian Way, Oakland, 
CA 94611. Membership is $40/year. 


P. 171: Mindware Catalog has a new 
address: Mind Media, 349 Almar Av- 
enue, Suite C-125, Santa Cruz, CA 
95060; 800/646-3670, fax 408/298- 
9468, URL http://www.mindmedia.com 


Socrates in a Bucket 


Your focus on water [#85] hit close to home, as | live near the end of a penin- 
sula, and often hear waves breaking on both north and south sides. Household 
water comes from rain, via the roof and a 6000 gallon tank. 


Peter Warshall’s in-depth study of water was well done, in this old chemistry- 
teacher’s opinion. I’d like to share a relevant calculation that | have often used 
to start a chemistry course. This introduced the mole concept as well as a nifty 
method of calculation called units cancellation (or factor analysis), and also 
made a point about recycling and limited resources. 


Knowing what fraction of the entire water supply was once in Socrates, we can 
now calculate that: 


[22 HsOused | 3e3 70 years cz], Earth's H,O ss 
day year /)\ Socrates'life)\. 1H,O )\1.42x10™ g H,O 
Knowing what fraction of the entire water supply was once in Socrates, we can 
now calulate that: 


3.65x10°'’ Earth's H,O used 
Socrates' life 


300 g H,O ee x10” molecules of ee x10’ molecules of H,O used by Jake _ 
one glass of H,O 18¢H,0 1molecule of H,O 


3.66 x 10° molecules of HO used by Socrates 
one glass of H,O : 


Or in plain English, each glass of water that we drink contains over 300 million 
water molecules that were once part of Socrates’ bodily fluids. Of course this is 
true for any other person or creature who lived so long ago that his/her effluent 
stream is now thoroughly mixed with the rest of Gaia’s waters. 


The concentration of contemporaries like Linus Pauling in our glass of water will 
vary, and we might make a life-span adjustment for people like John Lennon who 
didn’t enjoy a full threescore and ten. Still, our contemporaries might be even 
better represented in our glass than Socrates, since much of our water recycles 
rapidly in the smaller reservoir of Gaia’s air and surface water (the Socrates 
calculation includes the ocean depths). 


Another complication, as Peter points out, is that water molecules don’t remain 
intact but exchange their hydrogens with each other. They also exchange both 
their hydrogens and their oxygens with other biomolecules and minerals. Still, 
this is unlikely to require a large correction factor; just a more complex 
mental image. 


However we refine the calculation, it is clear that we should cherish this shared 
resource. Those molecules weren’t only used by Socrates or Jesus or a whale or 
Cleopatra. The glass holds all of them. 
Thomas Parson 
Whangaparaoa, New Zealand P.S. My last contribution was in #34, 
back in 1982 (“Don’t Beg, Take Con- 
trol”). Lots of water has danced around 
since then. I’m still involved in local 
politics. Just in a different locale. | 
was flushed out of retirement by 
water of course: issues of sewage 
disposal and household water supply. 


P. 315: A revised, expanded 1995 
edition of Small Time Operator is 
$16.95 postpaid from Bell Springs 
Publishing, PO Box 640, Laytonville, 
CA 95454; 707/984-6746. 
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A Horrible Mistake 


We neglected to include Margaret 
Pavel’s name as co-author of “Handy Tips 
on How to Behave at the Death of the 
World” (85:88). Please accept our 
apologies, Ms. Pavel. —/D 
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P.P.S. To J. Baldwin: “Where did you 
get your axe?” [#82:16] was right 
on target. Technophobes who can’t 
see that are suffering from terminal 
romanticism — a failure of infor- 
mation processing. @ 
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THANK YOU. 


Unlike most magazines, Whole Earth Review 
is almost entirely reader-supported. We depend on the extra- 
ordinary encouragement of our Supporting Subscribers. Thank you! 


As a way of acknowledging your crucial importance, we print your illustrious 
name and that of your scenic hometown in the magazine (unless you prefer 

to remain anonymous). Whole Earth Review is published by Point Foundation, 
a 501(c)3 nonprofit corporation. Therefore most of your contribution is tax- 


deductible (check with your tax expert). 


Would you consider joining the folks that make this magazine unique? You 
can support us at any of several levels: 


* Perpetual: $10,000/lifetime. Perpetuals get a set of back issues (as com- 
plete as we have), two copies of every existing Point book or product, and 
receive their WER in an envelope, air mail, forever (a Perpetual subscription 
can be willed to descendants, or passed on to others) — or as long as we 
are around. And we will gratefully print your name here, also forever. 


* Angelic: $5,000/lifetime. Angelic subscribers get two copies of every Point 
book or product, and get their WER in an envelope, air mail, for the rest of 
their life or ours, whichever comes first. And we publish your distinguished 


moniker forever. 


¢ Maniacal: $1000/lifetime. Maniacs get their WER in a sturdy, attractive en- 
velope, air mail, as long as they (or we) live. And your name shines on these 


pages forevermore. 


* Munificent: $250/year. Munificents get their WER in an envelope, air mail, 
for a year, and two copies of whatever books we publish that year. Your 
generosity is trumpeted here for a year. 


* Sustaining: $100/year. Sustainers get their WER in an envelope, air mail, 
for a year. And their names appear on these pages for that year. 


* Retaining: $50/year. Retainers get their WER in an envelope, air mail, 
for a year. We print their names in one issue as an example to the 


potentially generous. 


* You may, of course, support us anonymously at any level if you prefer 
that we not enshrine your wonderful name. 


Perpetual 
Supporter 


Marlon Brando 
Los Angeles, California 


Angelic 
Supporters 


Grant Abert 
Hillpoint, Wisconsin 
Kimo Campbell 
Kentfield, California 
Felix Dennis 
London, England 
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Cornwall, England 
Lucky Loner 
of the Lurker Legions 
Antione Maamari 
Paris, France 
Randy Mack 
North Miami Beach, 
Florida 
Douglas Martin 
Sausalito, California 
Luther & 
Gloria McLeod 
La Center, Washington 
Pierce McNally 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Arthur Milholland, MD 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Russ Molari 
Palo Alto, California 
James Moores 
County Clare, Ireland 
Mike Nathan 
Winchester, 
Massachusetts 
W.K. Nelson 
Kalispell, Montana 
Anne Norcia 
Waynesville, Ohio 
Nothing Matters 
Everything Is Important 
Joshua Notowitz 
Baltimore, Maryland 
Ray Olszewski 
Palo Alto, California 
Gary Owens 
Mountain View, 
California 
Norman Pease 
Orinda, California 
The Pierpoints 
Republic of Panama, 
Florida 
Plant Just One Tree 
Love, Ma 
Julian Price 
Asheville, North Carolina 


Gate 5 Road 


Ron Pruitt 


St. Paul, Minnesota 
J.H. Reynolds 

Albuquerque, 

New Mexico 

Pierre A. Rioux 

Minot, North Dakota 
Marcelo Rocha 

Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Maria Rodale 

Emmaus, Pennsylvania 
John Romkey 

Cambridge, 

Massachusetts 

Jim A. Sanders 

Paia, Hawaii 
The Schumacher Family 

San Diego, California 
Jim Sells 

Corrales, New Mexico 
Norman & Joanna Sher 

Brooklyn, New York 
Virginia L. Smith 


Munificent 
Supporters 


Preston Backes 

Beverly Hills, California 
Anita Susan Brenner 

Pasadena, California 
Gisela & David Gamper 

Kingston, New York 
Michael Glancy 

Wilmington, 

North Carolina 

Richard Kent 

Laramie, Wyoming 
David Kent 

Cali, Colombia 
Richard Leopold 

Northbrook, Illinois 
Jose Marti 

San Juan, Puerto Rico 
Bill Mayben 

Concord, California 
Edward K. Robertson 

Bethesda, Maryland 
William Ryder 

Miami, Florida 
Nick Such 

Los Angeles, California 


Sustaining 
Supporters 


Jean Kennedy Alexander 

Somerset, New Jersey 
Sekai Chideya 

Baltimore, Maryland 
Steve Church 

Avon Lake, Ohio 
Graeme Cottam 

London, England 
Daniel Drake 

Mill Valley, California 
Roger Easton 

Scottsville, New York 
Tony Fardella 

Cotati, California 
Martin Feeney 

Pacific Grove, California 
Michael & Amy Finn 

Belton, Texas 
Elaine Fontana 

Kelseyville, California 
Louis Forsdale 

Sante Fe, New Mexico 
David Fournet 

Fayetteville, Arkansas 
Andrea & Gary Frankel 

Nevada City, California 
Robert Franklin 

Creston, North Carolina 


Jonathan Frieman 
San Rafael, California 
Gregory Fullencamp 
New York, New York 
Susan Genetta 
Montreal, Quebec, 
Canada 
Steve Gildersleeve 
Duluth, Minnesota 
Andrew & Judy Green 
Cleveland, Ohio 
Charlie Haas 
Oakland, California 
Tim Hare 
Tallahassee, Florida 
Walter Kleeman, Jr. 
High Point, 
North Carolina 
Bill Laub 
Las Vegas, Nevada 
Stan Leopard 
Cupertino, California 
Chuck Lundgren 
Chico, California 
Charles Martin 
Glendale, California 
David Miller 
Berkeley, California 
Peter Outerbridge 
New York, New York 


Jim Peske 

San Jose, California 
Mark Rance 

Los Angelos, California 
Thomas F. Riesing 

New York, New York 
George Russell 

Kitakyushi-Shi, Japan 
Bianca Troll 

Chicago, Illinois 
Jean Ann Tyler 

Sacramento, California 
C. Allen Waddle 

Santa Monica, California 
John F. Warren 

Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
Brian D. Wright 

Diamond Springs, 

California 


Retaining 
Supporters 


Jonathan Cook 
St. Paul, Minnesota 
Richard R. Dewees 
West Chester, 
Pennsylvania 
Chris Sherbak 
Chicago, Illinois 
John Buck Wilkin 


Redford Township, 
Michigan 

Lydia G. Storey 

Dalmatia, Pennsylvania 
Mack Taylor 

Sausalito, California 
Jack Tempchin 

Encinitas, California 
Katherine W. Tremaine 

Santa Barbara, 


5 Nashville, Tennessee 
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California _ 
Gary Waldron Carefully cured in charred oak tubes, WER back issues are unearthed only when they’re at the 
Laguna Beach, peak of pickled freshness. WER has a tendency to precede the mainstream periodicals by about 
California five years in its examination of emerging ideas. Buy a couple of our 1990 issues and hold them 
Bob Wallace up next to last month’s TV Guide. Which magazine is more interesting? We think you’ll agree 


Seattle, Washington 
S. Ashley Webb 
Palo Alto, California 


that Whole Earth Review country-style back issues are the best you’ve ever assimilated. 


All prices are postpaid. 


Betsy Weedon The following issues are $10: 
Mill Valley, California 15-24 26 28 29 31 33 35 39 41-44 46 47 51 55 59 62 65-67 70 71 73-76 78-86 
ean Ue) 4 The following Endangered issues are $50: 
Shreveport, Louisiana 
gett 25 10-14 25 30 32 34 36-38 40 45 48-50 56 58 61 63 68 72 
David Williams 
Leeds, England The following Rare issues are $100: 52-54 57 60 69 77 


Greg & Pat Williams 
Gravel Switch, Kentucky 


Bound photocopies of these Extinct issues are $35: | 3 4 6-9 55 64 
Issue 27 was The Next Whole Earth Catalog. It is not available as a back issue. 


. Kirk Wood 
* alibu, California Send an SASE to Back Issues, 27 Gate Five Road, Sausalito, CA 94965 for a brief description 
wc Olde Tooth Fairye of some of the magazines’ contents. 


TO ORDER: Call 800/938-6657 (from outside the US, call 415/332-1716) or 
fax 415/332-3110. $20 minimum for credit card orders. 


WHOLE EARTH REVIEW FALL | i 25: 
27 GATE FIVE ROAD SAUSALITO, CA 94965 415/332- itt 


Birmingham, Alabama 
and fifteen anonymae 


To order your copy for just $30* each, call TOLL FREE 
with your Visa/MC: 


Or send $30*/book to: 


800/938-6657 (9-5 pst) Millennium Whole Earth Catalog 
i PO Box 38 
415/332-1716 (from outside the US) Sausalito, CA 94966 


*Postage within the US included. Foreign orders: surface mail add $5/book; air mail add $15/book to Canada/Mexico and $30/book to all other countries. 
CA residents add 7.25% sales tax. 
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Unclassifieds 


AMAZON MEDICINE/VISIONARY PLANTS/ 
PSYCHEDELICS Literature, Discount Books, 
“Grow Guides’, Art, Elixirs: Plant Sources: 
Cacti, Mushroom, Seeds/Spores, $1/Catalog. 
Rosetta, P.O. Box 4611 Dept. W, Berkeley, 
CA 94704-0611 


TRADITIONAL CHILDREN’S STORIES: PC in- 
teractive multimedia. Sensitively told, skillfully 
illustrated. Catalog: Tellitagan, 1200W South 
5th, Austin, TX 78704. 1-800-571-8927. 


ETHNOBOTANICALS and shaman plants/seeds: 
Daturas, henbanes, poppies, cacti, belladonnas, 
heirloom vegetables. Catalog $2. Horus Botani- 
cals, HCR 82 Box 29, Salem, AR 72576 


THE READING TUTOR Teach your child to read 
with individualized reading kits designed by certi- 
fied master teachers. Cassette, activities, word 
lists, more! $9.95. 1-800-557-0877. 


SINGLE SCIENCE/NATURE ENTHUSIASTS 
are meeting through Science Connection. Con- 
tact us for info: 1-800-667-5179; e-mail: 
71554.2160 @compuserve.com. 


INSTANT DOMES AND GREENHOUSES: Up 
in 20 minutes! Many models. Color catalog $1. 
Shelter Systems, 224 W. O’Connor, Menlo Park, 
CA 94025. (415) 323-6202 


START YOUR OWN TECHNICAL VENTURE! 
Don Lancaster’s newly updated Incredible Se- 
cret Money Machine II tells how. We now have 
autographed copies of the Guru’s underground 
classic for $21.50. Synergetics Press, Box 809- 
WE, Thatcher AZ, 85552. (520) 428-4073. 
VISA/MC., 


MUSELETTER is “profound . . . unfailingly fasci- 
nating” (Utne Reader). Alternative Press Award 
nominee. Monthly essay exploring human situa- 
tion at millennium’s end by deep ecologist Rich- 
ard Heinberg. $15/year, $1.50/sample. 1433-A 
Olivet Road, Santa Rosa CA 95401. 


MAGIC MUSHROOM SPORES. Fertile spore 
prints of Hawaiian Copelandia Cyanescans, 
Panaeolus and Psilocybes. Specializing in the 
blue staining genera. Fresh hybrid Hawaiian 
Woodrose seeds. Catalog $2.00. Pacific Exotic 
Spora P.O. Box 11611-WE Honolulu, HI 96828. 


° Unclassifieds are $2 per word, $50 minimum. You count them and 
send us payment with the ad copy. We can’t bill: payment must 
accompany the ad. We'll all be happier if your copy is neat and 
decipherable and comprehensible. 


* The first few words in your ad will be in capital letters. That’s the 
extent of the graphic treatments we can undertake. 


* To run a repeat ad: Multiply your ad payment times the number of 
issues in which you want the ad to run. Send in that amount and 
we will print the same ad that many times. If you decide to repeat 
your ad after it has run, or if you wish to make a change in the 
copy, you must submit the ad again. 


¢ The deadline is September 30, 1995 for WER 88. Ads received after 
the deadline will be held for the following issue. 


¢ We reserve the right to refuse any advertisement. 


¢ We print ads in the order received. “Unclassifieds” means “no categories.” 


¢ Mail ad and payment (made out to Whole Earth Review) to WER 
Unclassifieds, PO Box 38, Sausalito, CA 94966. Please include 
your phone number with your ad order. 


ORGANIC AND MACROBIOTIC NATURAL 
FOODS. FREE CATALOG. Over 1200 natural 
products shipped to your door. Mountain Ark 
Trading CO. P.O. Box 3170, Fayetteville, AR 
72702-3170 800-643-8909 


EARN INCOME ORGANICALLY and enhance 
your health and financial future with your own 
home based, high quality, wildcrafted, whole 
foods business. Top Ranking Company. 
1-800-296-0755 


LIVING FREE newsletter. For freedom- 
seekers, homesteaders, survivalists, libertarians, 
anarchists, outlaws. Lively, unique. $12.00 for 

6 issues, sample $2.00. Box 29-WER, Hiler 
Branch, Buffalo NY 14223. 


“THE PERFECT PARTNER NETWORK NEWS- 
LETTER’ links astrologically compatible, growth 
oriented men and women for personal, profes- 
sional, and travel related purposes. For a com- 
plimentary copy call toll free: 1-800-626-4254. 


NEWSSTAND BY MAIL! A one-stop, cutting- 
edge mail-order source for over 1,000 titles. 
Beautifully illustrated 128-page catalog includes: 
self-sufficiency, sexuality, alternative media, 
music, film, art, UFOs, drugs, modern primitives, 
Forteana, computer hackers, mondo, conspiracy, 
neurozines, pagan, fanzines, queerzines, fringe 
science. Send $4.00 to Xines, Box WER-1, 
1226-A Calle de Comercio, Santa Fe, 

NM 87505. 
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FREE REPORT about Electric “Cycle Car.” 
Omniworld, Box 96, Albion, CA 95410. 


INVEST IN YOUR OWN GOOD HEALTH! Order 
your Total wellness video presenting environ- 
mentally sensitive products leading to greater 
health and longer life. Only $5.00 Carl Spinola 8 
Masefield Dr. Greenlawn, NY 11740 Money 
Back Guarantee 


CARETAKERS SW NM Gila NF Couple w/car- 
pentry & gardening skills wanted in exchange for 
housing. Send self discription to ME P.O Box 
1567 SC, CA 95061 or email 

74554,1427 @compuserve.com 


MARTIN GUITARS & ELDERLY INSTRU- 
MENTS. Get the best from the world’s largest 
fretted instruments store. Free discount Catalog. 
Elderly Instruments 1100 N. Washington, POB 
14210-DX30, Lansing, Mi. 48901 517-372-7890. 


NATURAL AMERICAN SPIRIT Tobacco and 
Cigarettes. 100% chemical additive-free whole 
leaf Virginia tobacco. If you use tobacco the 
way Native Americans intended, or if you smoke 
out of choice rather than habit. . . here is an 
alternative you should try. Place your first order 
for a carton, and receive free shipping. Or by 
sending $1.00 for each sample pack — mild; 
regular filter; non-filter; menthol; and/or pouch 
of rolling tobacco — you certify that you are 

of legal age to purchase tobacco, and we will 
ship your sample(s) the day we receive your 
request. Please: no requests for multiples 

of the same item. Samples are offered once 
per household. POB 25140, Sample Dept. 
WER21, Santa Fe, NM 87504. Charge 

orders to MC/V 1-(800)332-5595. 


SURGEON GENERAL’S WARNING: Quitting 
Smoking Now Greatly Reduces Serious Risks 
to Your Health. 


ARE YOU CURIOUS? Our two new releases 
are “En Route” by Moebius & Plank and “Selbst- 
portrait VI” by Hans-Joachim Roedelius. Cluster 
(Moebius & Roedelius), best known for their 
work with Brian Eno, have been on the vanguard 
of electronic music for over 25 years. Curious 
Music CDs $15.98 ea. ppd. by check, money 
order or IMO or write for brochure. 1990 North 
Main Street, Dubuque, lowa, 52001-4410. 
Phone/Fax:(319)556-7320. e-mail: 
curryous @ aol.com. 


EXCLUSIVE ALIEN DOCUMENTATION: 
Ultra-Secret hybridization, implantation, bqases, 
maps, technology. Complete File: #13.00. 
X-Genii Unlimited, POB 666 Detroit, OR. 

97342 U.S.O. 


GOTTA GET SOME GIRLFRIENDS! Girlfriends 
magazine: the first glossy magazine to cover 
culture, politics, and sexuality from a lesbian 
perspective. Travel, fiction, fashion, parenting, 
health, spirituality, controversial features, and 
our tasteful centerfold. $24.00/yr (6 issues) 

or $4.95 single issue. (415)995-2776 


EUROPEAN SMART DRUGS! Send $10 for 
non-promotional information packet, updated 
directory of 15+ suppliers, more. Or, SASE for 
book catalog. Nootropic News, Box 177-wr, 
Camarillo, CA 93011 


WOULD ASSISTING DISTRIBUTION of wild, 
organic products — and making $5000/month 
at home —satisfy your urge for right livelihood? 


1-800-598-5897 
More > 
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A FRIENDLY HAWAIIAN VACATION on a 
Quaker family organic farm. 20 minutes to local 
beaches; New stone and cedar building with 
large octagon room, skylight, ocean view, walk- 
in closet & private bath. Full kitchen facility, or- 
ganic vegetable garden & hot tub. Bed & Break- 
fast or Bed & Supper. $70 per day. Weekly & 
monthly rates. Write or call Henrietta & Wm. 
Vitarelli — 375 Kawelo Road, Haiku, Maui, HI 
96708. Tel: 808/572-9205. Fax: 808/572-6048 


BEAUTIFUL OLYMPIC PENINSULA! Find a 
home in God’s Country. Minutes to Olympic 
National Park. Camping, hiking, fishing, sailing, 
recreation opportunities abound, and only 90 
minutes to Seattle. Good people too. Free real 
estate information, Port Townsend, Washington 
area. Call Tim Horvath, Realty World/Port 
Townsend Realty Inc. : 1-800-585-1448, 

or fax 1-360-385-3512. 


READER SERVICES: 


Subscriptions to WER 

Subscription rates are as follows: $20/! year 
(4 issues), $35/2 years (8 issues), and $52/3 
years (12 issues). Additional postage outside 
the US is $8/year to Canada and Mexico (in- 
cludes GST) and $1 5/year (air mail) all other 
foreign. Please inquire about agency rates. 


Whole Earth Review Customer Service: 
PO Box 3000, Denville, NJ 07834. 
800/783-4903; 201/627-2427, 

M-F 9-8 EST. Fax: 201/627-5872. 

Email: wer@well.com 


Sub Questions 

If you have any questions regarding your own 
or your gift subscriptions, please write or call 
us right away, and we'll do whatever we can 
to help. If possible, please provide us with 
your address and subscriber number from 
your magazine label, invoice or renewal no- 
tice. Missing issue claims will not be honored 
later than six months after publication. 


Change of Address 

Moving? Send us your old address, new 
address, and date effective, preferably six 
weeks in advance. The Post Office is not 
obliged to forward Second Class mail. 


Indexes 

WER is indexed by Access: the Supplemen- 
tary Index to Periodicals, Alternative Press 
Index, Magazine Index, Consumers Index, 
Humanities Index, Book Review Index, Aca- 
demic Index, Academic Abstracts, Health 
Source, and General Periodical Index. 


Back Issues 

See page | 25 for prices and availability. Back 
issues are also available on microfilm and 

as xerographic reprints through University 
Microfilm International, Serials Bid Coordi- 
nator, 300 Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, MI 48106. 
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“ARE WE THERE YET?” Unique bi-monthly 
travel newsletter emphasizing local and global 
experiences on a budget. Strong reader partici- 
pation. $30/yr. $3. sample issue. A.W.T.Y. 

— 3225 East 24th St. Mpls, MN 55406 


MEXICO ECO-EXCURSIONS. Everything about 
nature and culture in chiapas (rainforest, ‘cafe’ 
altura’, pacific ocean . . . 7 great days). Informa- 
tion: Altura Tours, Fax -Mexico (967)84038. 


EARTHMATES - SUSTAINABLE RELATION- 
SHIPS, in US and Canada. Your partner is out 
there. Valuing the earth, growth and peace are 
the beginning. Unique approach. Confidential, 
no obligation. SASE: Box 6318-W, Louisville, 
KY 40206-0318 


Sales Tax 

Our review access format gives list and 
postpaid price (list plus postage and han- 
dling). Depending upon where you live, and 
upon where they have their operations, many 
publishers and mail-order companies now 
charge your state's sales tax on mail-order 
sales, This is so complex, varied, and change- 
able that we have decided against including 
a tax figure with each review. However, if 
you do not send the tax, your order may 

be delayed while the publisher writes back 
asking for the money. To avoid this delay, 
you could add your state's sales tax based 
on the list price, or call to ask about your 
particular situation. 


Mailing List 

Occasionally we make our mailing list avail- 
able to companies offering goods or services 
we feel would be of interest to our readers. 
If you do not wish to receive these mailings, 
please contact Customer Service and let us 
know. If you wish to have your name taken 
off other companies’ mailing lists, please 
write to: Mail Preference Service, clo DMA, 
Box 9008, Farmingdale, NY | 1735-9008. 


Our readers’ concerns range from the 
environmental and technological to the po- 
litical and personal. If you are interested in 
renting our mailing list, please contact Valerie 


Hutchinson at Pacific Lists: 415/381-0553. 


Reprints 

We allow reprints in small quantities for non- 
profit classroom and community use at no 
charge. There is no need to request permis- 
sion. While we appreciate being informed of 
the uses to which our material is put, we will 
not necessarily respond to requests for re- 
print permission from the academic com- 
munity, Requests for commercial and trade 
reprinting should be sent to WER/Reprints, 
27 Gate Five Road, Sausalito, CA 94965. 


CRISIS INTERVENTION: The Tuscon-based 
Sonoran Institute and Native Seeds/SEARCH 
are seeking donations of resource materials for 
the drought stricken, impoverished Tarahumara 
Indians in Mexico. Needed are training and “how 
to” manuals in Spanish or English on energy, 
composting, mulching, solar cooking, etc. Do- 
nated information or manuals can be sent to 
Juan Daniel Villalobos c/o Sonoran Institute, 
6842 East Tanque Verde, Suite D, Tucson, 

AZ 85715. Thank you. 


HAWAII/NEW MILLENNIUM INSTITUTE Week- 
long retreats with Terence McKenna, Raymond 
Moody, Matthew Fox and others. Phone 
(808)593-2297. email: nmi@pixi.com 


MAU! MAGIC — PAIRS POWER. 10-day format 
of internationally-acclaimed PAIRS relationship 
skills training, interspersed with whale-watching, 
snorkeling, hiking on Maui. Couples or singles. 
(800)524-MAUI. 


Contributors’ Guidelines 


Consider yourself to be writing a letter to an in- 
telligent, uninformed friend. Good WER material 
is often found in passionate personal statements 
or descriptions of the writer’s activities. Good 
things can be done with obscure subjects. 


Don’t inflate a good short piece into a long 
tedious one. Don’t send a variation on an old 
idea. Don’t send an indictment of the status quo 
unless it concludes with a solid suggestion for 
fixing the problem. 


If you send a query letter, please accompany it 
with a fairly close synopsis of the proposed article. 


Put your name and particulars on the (sublimely 
legible, doublespaced) manuscript’s first page. 
Word-processed documents are swell, especially 
when you send us a disk. Typewritten is okay. 


Don’t be crushed at rejection. We reject our 
own material, too. 


Reviews 


In the perfect review, the topic is briefly described 
(not necessarily analyzed) and the reviewer gets 
out of the way. Tell readers why they should 
spend their money and time on the item. We 
don’t bother with negative reviews. 


The excerpts are important: they convey the 

soul of a book. If you’re sending a review on disk, 
please type the excerpts, noting their page num- 
bers. Or send photocopied pages with the ex- 
cerpts marked thereon. Don’t send us your 

own copy of a book. 


We pay $40 upon publication for original reviews. 
Payment for articles, photographs, and illustrations 
is negotiated case by case. Whole Earth buys all 
rights to reviews, and first-use rights to articles. 
We reserve the option to reprint; if we reuse an 
article, we'll pay you an additional amount. It is 
our policy to allow small-quantity reprints for non- 
profit educational classroom or community use at 
no charge. If another publication asks to reprint 
your piece, we will refer them to you. 


Send submissions to Whole Earth Review, 
27 Gate Five Road, Sausalito, CA 94965. 
Fax 415/332-1716, Email wer@well.com 


TRUST 
YOUR 
FUTURE 
TOA 
21-YEAR-OLD 


Whole Earth Review keeps the Whole 
Earth Catalog current. Since 1974,Whole Earth 
has updated the last Catalog and found the tools 
and ideas to fill the next one. With news, inter- 
views, humor, and reviews from our world- 
wide network of reader/contributors. 


WER defines — and sharpens — the cutting 
edge. We rely on you for ideas, predictions 
and subscriptions. In return, we promise to 
update and upset you every three months. 
What else do you expect from a 21-year-old? 
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128 pages per issue. Four issues 
a year. Just $20. Call 800/783-4903 today 


‘Whole Earth Review PO Box 38 Sausalito, CA 94966-9932 
\wer@well.com http://www.well.net/mwec/wer.html 
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